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PEEFAOE. 



Having read the Journal of George Fox in child- 
hood, the impression it made has never been obliterated. 
Of course but little of it was understood. The simple, 
solemn style, and the reverent, devotional spirit mani- 
fested by the author, was what produced the effect. The 
literal sense that the language seemed to convey of his 
being directed by a personal (Jod, ever present as his 
guide, made his character that of superhuman- I think 
these early lessons and impressions have had much to do 
in giving a direction to my turn of thought through 
subsequent life. Though I have seldom opened his 
Journal during half a century, with a view of reading 
or understanding better, I never was satisfied that I 
understood it all. Beside my own reading, I had heard 
so much reference to him as an extraordinary man, by 
those of superior wisdom and judgment, that I resolved 
in my maturer years to re-peruse the Journal, to study 
and understand the author, if possible. The following 
pages contain, in an imperfect manner of delineation, 
the results that were irresistibly forced on my mind. I 
believe the time is not far distant, when by the aid of 
scientific light, the past will be better interpreted, and 
George Fox and his mission, will be understood and 
accepted in the exalted and sublime view represented in 
the outline here presented. To those who claim to be 
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IV PBEFACE. 

the adherents to his. faith and spirit as Friends, in any 
of the divisiofas of that name, I particularly commend a 
careful reading of this essay. Not that I believe this 
age is prepared to receive it unanimously ; yet I am en- 
tirely willing to rest in and confide it to the future, not 
doubting its verdict. 

To-day we are honoring Fox with our lips, while in 
modern parlance our hearts may be far away from doing 
him justice for qualities that are not meritorious now in 
religious circles, because they are not popular. The 
heretics of one century are the canonized saints of 
another. It should be the part of the living to be 
faithful, even to acts of unwelcome justice, and trust not 
in man for praise or approbation. 

The reader will perceive that I have made but few 
quotations from the Journal, except the words he uses 
in describing his mission. These are so direct, forcible 
and expressive, I have used them freely and frequently, 
for the purpose of interpreting his conduct and language 
in many parts of his Journal, where his motives were 
more obscurely expressed or must be implied from his 
general reasonings. My aim has been to understand 
the equivocal in his life and writings by the aid of the 
unequivocal, the positive, bold and direct expressions 
of his thoughts, and so make him logical, rational and 
consistent, and truly a great man. 

I have summoned but few corroborative authorities 
to sustain my positions ; such quotations would only in- 
crease the bulk of matter without adding to it any special 
value, but simply give the speculative opinions of others. 

It is not so much what people think or believe con- 
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cerning him, as it is to know what were his own 
thoughts, collected from his own writing, concerning his 
motives, his mission, his faith and conduct. Our busi- 
ness is to get a true view of his merits, to venerate and 
admire him for what he was, and not for what others 
claim for him without understanding him. There are 
many more peculiarities represented in the language he 
used, and in some of his actions, that may seem at vari- 
ance with the conclusions established and sustained, 
but they can all be accounted for and explained by the 
general principles that animated him ; and by the rea- 
sonings and inferences which reveal to us the motives 
and objects that absorbed most of his energies. We 
must remember he was neither a scholar nor courtier, 
nor cultured in style or etiquette, and it would be un- 
just to hold him to a rigid consistency in all he said or 
did, under the trials and in the vicissitudes he was so 
often placed. It is remarkable, marvelous, that he 
acquitted himself so well, and left so little occasion for 
the critic or caviler, to fault him in the great work he 
accomplished. 

For a concise work containing the history of the 
scriptures and the church, gathered from ancient eccle- 
siastical writers, in defence of the reasoning and con- 
clusions contained in this essay for the origin of the 
system of doctrines called evangelical, and much other 
valuable information in reference to the origin of Chris- 
tianity, the reader is rofered to a volume entitled " In- 
dices Historical and Rational. By David Newport, a 
member of the Society of Friends, printed by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Phila. Pa.'' 
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For a more full account of the historical facts, legends 
or oriental religious beliefs and mythological doctrines 
referred to, see Bouzique's "History of Christianity;" 
Newman's " Supernatural Religion ;" " Progress of Re- 
ligious Ideas," by L. M. Child; Graves' "Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors;" Draper's "Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe;" " History of the Christian Religion to 
A. D. 200," by Charles B. Waite, A. M., and " Hig- 
gins' Anacalypsis." And for confirmation of the views 
advanced of what is true Christianity, a spiritual re- 
ligion and the convictions of the more enlightened early 
Friends, see Fox's Journal, Barclay's Apology, and 
the writings of William Penn 

T. E. L. 

1326 Abch St., Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER I. 

George Fox — His birth and sketch of his early life. — Leaving his home 
in search of a knowledge of the truth. — Went among priests and 
sober people. — Could get no light. — They were blind guides. — Turned 
his mind inward. — Studies his Bible in solitude, and a spiritual view 
of it was revealed to him. — An original thinker. — "Was a divine and 
naturalist" and logical reasoner. — ^An ultra radical in religion, but 
used scripture language. — Every thing must be interpreted and j udg- 
ed in the light of truth. — He discarded all existing forms of religion, 
pronounced them superstition. — His ideas of God, Christ, Holy 
Ghost, &c., and how a knowledge of them is obtained. — His reason- 
ings on these subjects, his rational conclusions and confidence in the 
"True Light." 

George Fox tells us in his Journal that he was born 
in July, 1624, at Drayton, Leicestershire, England. 
He was a serious, thoughtful child, and was carefully 
taught by his parents in the lessons of a strict morality, 
with a view of making him a priest or minister. They 
were persuaded from this and placed him with a shoe- 
maker, who dealt in cattle and wool. He was honest 
and faithful and the business prospered. He went very 
little in company and had not intimate associates. His 
mind turned to the subject of religion, and at the age 
of nineteen he left his employer " and broke off all fel- 
lowship with young or old." 

He traveled from town to town, to learn more of 
mankind and of their views concerning religion. He 
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took a room ai?.d remained a few weeks at a place, in 
comparative retirement. He says he was " afraid of 
religious professors, for I was sensible they were not 
what they professed." He was quite unsettled in his 
mind, and was undecided about the correctness of his 
views, or the propriety of his conduct. He suffered in 
his mind from doubt and despair, for some years. He 
went to many priests to look for comfort, but found 
none. Hearing his parents were troubled about his 
conduct, he returned home. They proposed several 
plans to keep him at home, but he said he was " but a 
lad and must get wisdom." 

The parish priest often went to see and converse with 
him when he was about home; he reasoned with him 
on religious doctrines and the meaning of the scriptures. 
His notions and conduct were ridiculed and he was the 
subject of jokes and criticism. He spent much of his 
time in reading and study of the scriptures, and in ef- 
forts to interpret them in accordance with the facts of 
life, with the laws of God as revealed in nature. This 
he called understanding the scriptures spiritually. He 
said he had means to live without business ; so he spent 
several years, in travel and study near his home, till he 
became qualified to teach the people the principles of a 
true religion and so engaged in it for the greater part 
of his life. 

He seemed to have rapidly developed as a public 
speaker, and soon was engaged in addressing large 
audiences whenever the people would give him an ear. 
His success inspired him with zeal to pursue his studies 
of the scriptures, that he might understand them more 
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thoroughly; and bis diacusaions with the clergy enabled 
him to get from them the different doctrines, dogmas 
and tbeologiea among professing cbristiane. Hia zeal 
and energy made him a conspicuous character. He 
was a mystery to many, and believed by some to be 
directed and supported by a supernatural poiver. 
He was such a remarkable man that his inner life, proba- 
bly, waa never fully understood by those who were 
ideutified with him in the religious movement which he 
originated. If his admiring biographers were thorough- 
ly acquainted with his real character, their record of 
him does not iUrnisb the evidence. 

The age in which he lived was not prepared to com- 
prehend him, or to fathom the depths of his thought. 

Hia mental researches and his convictions were his 
own; and drawn mainly from nature, from facls 
and experiences rather than from current thought, 
popular faith, or the speculations of the learned. 
Endowed with strong moral and humane tendenciaa, 
with aerioua earnestness of purpose and vigorous 
intellect, his impulses were to search into que8ti(»]s~ ~ 
and know for himself the facts and truths on thoae 
vital subjects that involved hia own interest and welfare. 
Testimony and authority had but little weight with 
him, unless confirmed by previous knowledge and ex- 
perience. He could not rest satisfied with the corrup- 
tions, the shams and superficial professions of his timea. 
Without opportunities or aid to get at the truth at home 
when a youth, he sought it elsewhere. With none to 
eooBole, to enlighten, or instruct him, he wandered 
about in pursuit of tlie knowledge he ao craved ; and 
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had not been able to find, even among the spiritual 
guides of the people. Having been taught that they 
were men of God, and wise in divine things, he hoped 
to get relief from his anxiety, and the suspense that dis- 
tressed him. 

These spiritual advisers disgusted him with their 
frivolous opinions, and their utter incapacity to appre- 
ciate his condition. One advised him to take tobacco 
and sing psalms. Another proposed as a remedy for 
his mental agony, physic and blood-letting. Some of 
his friends advised him to join the army, others to 
marry. Instead of any these suggestions meeting his 
case or promising any relief, they only added to his con- 
viction of their entire ignorance and incapacity to do 
him any good. 

•He then for two or three years devoted his attention 
to searching out the truth for himself Living much 
in retirement, he devoted himself to meditation, and to 
efforts for understanding the Bible, or of interpreting it 
in accordance with the judgment and conclusions that 
his own thoughts and reasonings had forced upon him. 
The Bible was generally held as a sacred book, as the 
"Word of • od," and all protestants were expected to 
draw their inspiration from it, accept it as the standard 
of faith and practice. Fox was obliged to become 
familiar with it, and use its language freely, in order to 
adapt himself to the prejudices and superstitions of the 
people, if he wished to gain their attention. 

His spiritual interpretation of its lessons, joined with 
his religious fervor and intellectual ability soon made 
him a noted personage; and attached to. him such men 
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as Richard Farns worth, James Nayler, William Dews- 
bury, Francis Howgill, Edward Burrongh, William 
Penn, Isaac Pennington, and many others of culture. 

These men, educated in the popular theology of the 
time, probably but few if any of them ever became entire- 
ly clear from the influence of their early faith. Quaker- 
ism was not original with them ; they merely adopted 
it as taught by George Fox, without ever experiencing 
the ordeal that made him the man he was. He lived 
and died a miracle to his followers and to the age. 
Because his near friends never endured the agony and 
struggles that led him to the depths he reached, he was 
beyond them. 

William Penn says he was " a divine and a natural- 
ist.'* " I have been surprised at his questions and ans- 
wers in natural things ; he had in him the foundation 
of useful and commendable knowledge, and cherished 
it everywhere ; and I can say I never saw him out of his 
place, and not a match for every service or occasion." 
Penn says much more that shows how he with others 
reverenced and honored him for his transcendent abil- 
ities, without apparently knowing why he was such a 
marvel. 

If Fox had not been a sympathetic, gentle and 
good man, he would, on the ground of his religious 
opinions and reasonings, have been pronounced an 
infidel. He discarded as human invention and super- 
stition, the doctrines and dogmas of the churches, and 
the popular religious faith. He rejected tbe scholastic 
interpretations of the Scriptures, and interpreted them 
for himself in the light of common sense. He used 
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reason and logic in getting the sense of the writers, and 
this he called the inward and spiritual, the real, as 
against the outward, literal, fancied meaning. He held 
closely to scriptural expressions or language, which 
taken literally, was symbolical, often ambiguous and 
mystical ; and hence he was seldom well understood. 
Tf he had presented his views in the simple vernacular, 
he would have been too infidel and obnoxious to get a 
hearing. The orthodoxy of that day, very justly by the 
standard of its faith, pronounced him a heretic, and his 
views infidel. 

He was esteemed a dangerous person, not from any 
thing violent or vindictive in his character or conduct, 
but for his heresy — his opposition to the popular faith, 
and his irreverence for the authorized and established 
order of the church ; and as was thought, his wicked 
presumption in discarding the sanctions, the doctrines 
and ordinances of the christian religion. He and his 
adherents suffered much ; many of the latter died rather 
than ignore their convictions, abandon reason, common 
sense and experience, in matters of religion. The same 
blind, intolerant, bigoted persecuting spirit, still exists 
among sectarians, towards those who dare to seek, and 
speak the truth ; or to think for themselves on these 
subjects. 

When Fox came to a judgment, or had determined 
what course to pursue, or how to act under any given 
circumstances, he said the "Lord opened to me," or the 
" Lord said unto me," or " the Lord showed me," or " I 
was moved to go," or " it was upon me from the Lord," 
ov " a true voice arose in me, which said." These were 
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common expressions among the pious ; it was the lan- 
guage of the church, and meant nothing more in reality 
than other language implied, by other people, when they 
say, " I thought it was right," or " deilded it was best,'' 
or " I had an impression," or " I came to a judgment," 
or " I was sure it was proper." Every intelligent per- 
son knows these are synonymous, andean make all prop- 
er allowance for the idioms and ignorance of the age in 
which the former were used. Science, logic, experiment, 
analysis, natural law, cause and effect, inductive pro- 
cesses and demonstrations, then, had little to do in settling 
questions, occult, metaphysical or religious. God, or 
the devil, good or evil spirits, were the authors and 
managers of the inexplicable, the mystical and miracu- 
lous. This was the scripture style of personification, 
written in a symbolical age, and was the literature of 
the common people almost exclusively. Their language 
and expressions were those of the Bible and the church, 
such as George Fox used. To them it was common ; 
to us now it seems, when seriously used, as the language 
of reverence or inspiration ; otherwise that of profan- 
ity and irreligion. 

In reading the journal of George Fox now, on account 
of the peculiar phraseology of the times, and in which 
it is written, especially in the free use of God, Christ, 
Holy Spirit, Word, Light, Life, Seed, and of their 
effect on himself and others, we do not properly under- 
stand him. His abundant quotations of Scrii)ture and 
reference to its teachings, to the lives and examples of 
prophets and apostles, would naturally create in the 
jnind a belief that he was a man of reverential piety. 
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of unusual sanctimony and humble devotion ; that is, 
in a Pharisaical sense ; or in a sanctified, sentimental, 
mystical sense ; that he was Godly, in an afiected or 
supernatural, super-human sense. Inheriting a serious 
temperament and mental tendency, in childhood and 
youth, before his reasoning powers were developed into 
much activity he would naturally accept all the popu- 
lar theology and superstition as real and reliable. That 
age was far more than this under the influence of many 
of the classical pagan notions, especially those of God 
or the gods being personally present and active among 
men, guiding, inspiring and directing them. The com- 
mon people believed he was pre-eminently the guardian 
and protecting genius of all the heroes, saints and great 
leading characters among them. This faith was the 
staple and tone of their religious literature. There is 
scarcely a doubt but that he believed sincerely what his 
parents and the priests taught about God, and his doings 
among men, as a dutiful child would be expected to do. 
When he left his church and home he was prepossessed 
with these views and with the vocabulary and whims 
that represented them; and not unlikely he veritably 
believed that he himself was led from home, and into his 
eccentric course of life by special divine impulse. From 
the language he used in speaking of himself, he followed 
the style of his age and said God, the Soul, or the Spirit 
was in it all, and doing it through him, or for him, and 
for the world. Believing this, then, in his simplicity 
and ignorance, just as he had been taught, it excited 
strong religious emotions, which he often expressed with 
gratitude and devotional ejaculations of wonder, praise 
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and thaoksgiving. He deeply felt his ignorance and 
confessed it, saying he must devote himself to acquiring 
wisdom, knowledge and understanding. 

We know there are many persona now, religious en- 
thusiasts, imaginative eccentrics, who ciatni they are 
fipecially called of G!od, that they have a mission or 
vagary of some sort to execute or represent ; who live 
and die in the conceit that theirs is a charmed life; 
that they were born for a special purpose, which God 
will enable them to fulfill to the extent which he de- 
signs. They live and die without being undeceived ; 
I irhich they prefer to do, refusing the light and know- 
' ledge which would I'ectify their mistake. It was not so 
r with Fox, but the reverse. He was always after the 
"Light "and in search of the truth. He keenly felt 
his great ignorance, and the uncertainty as to what was 
true and what was false, and pressed his inquiries and 
reasonings, until, one hy one, he saw and abandoned 
^^ the early errore he had been taught, to the disgust and 
^^L sorrow of his family and early friends, The people 
^K then, as now, knew it was niueh more easy and respecb- 
^^Lable to continue in the formal, orderly ways of the 
^^n^urch and society, like other and all quiet and exem- 
^^■plary people did, than to wander off in search of 
^^ noffeltiea and extravagances for the sake of the sensa, 
tion they might produce and the excitement create. 
This search for truth was rewarded by that light which 
ahowed him not only the absurdity, but the positively 
peroiciouH character of his early training in the doc- 
trines and dogmas of the church. Not without a aur- 
|Hise did he have these revelations, nor could 
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abandon the errors without some effort, even after the 
conviction had been forced on his mind. But the cour- 
age and strength increased with his faithfulness to these 
gradual revelations of truth, and it was not long before 
he saw in the light of facts and logical deduction, that 
the whole system and fabric of doctrines and theology 
of the churches were a tissue of falsehoods and super- 
stition — an inheritance from ancient gentile mythology; 
had no better foundation or authority than "the super- 
stitious ceremonies, the customs, traditions and doc- 
trines of men, which had grown up since the apostles* 
days." 

He had grown into the popular idea that there was 
a duty, a religious virtue and strength derived from in- 
dulging in devotional exercises at formal meetings held 
for what was called worship of an outward personal 
God, somewhere in existence, that required this formal 
homage from men; and then in return rewarded them 
with an inward feeling of emotional joy and comfort, 
and a quiet sense of love and trust in his presence and 
power to protect. 

Fox abandoned this old, false faith, and with it the 
habits, practices and notions that grew out of it. He 
demonstrates this much more clearly by his life and 
conduct, than by his words. With him a meeting was 
a place for discussion, controversy and enlightenment 
of the people. It was for work, for intellectual grapple 
with error, its exposure, and for teaching the truth. It 
is a man's life and deeds we are to accept as a criterion 
of his quality, and not the words he uses, that may con- 
vey equivocal meaning, may be intended to confuse and 
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to conceal the truth, rather thnu to reveal it in ita 
naked boldnesa and unpopularity. Fos uacd this pious 
language because he knew no other that he could adapt 
to the prejudices, the weakness and the superstition 
even of his own brethren in the society ; but which we 
now must interpret by his life and not by those times. 
The "Holy Spirit" and "Holy Ghost," meaut tlie 
Bsme thing with Fos. The thought and language came 
irom the ancienls. The Greeks believed the world of 
matter, including luao, was governed entirely by Gods, 
Ghosts, Qheiels, Gas, or unseen spirits, or demons, good 
and evil ; some benign others malign. A man's con- 
conduct furnished the evidence whether he was under 
the dominion of good or evil genii. The oceurrencea ' 
in the outer world were the criterion of the quality of 
the Spirits or Ghosts that were active in it. The use- 
fdJ, genial and beneficent influences produced, were 
from the Holy Ghosts, or Holy Spirils ; the disagreea- 
ble, destructive and unwelcome, were the work of ma- 
lignant or profane Ghosts or evil .Spirits. The Jews 
make all the work of one God, or Ghost. The good 
things were dune by the promptings of his love, and 
the evil by his WTath or hate, or vengeance. These 
were the tboughte, the words and literature, of the ear- 
lier peoples. Our language, expressions and ideas of 
religion, God, the devil and their doiugs,all came to ua 
through them; and each generation was conscientious 
and faithful, in teaching the young all these lessons, 
and training them carefully into the belief that they 
were true; and that their salvation and the continu- 
ance of good society depended on them being believed. 
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acknowledged and perpetuated. Let the name of the 
religion be heathen or christian, these same beliefs were 
taught to each generation ; and so have been brought 
down to us. 

Fox knew this language contained the thoughts em- 
braced in those " Jewish and heathenish traditions and 
customs and doctrines of men," but it was the language 
of his time ; he could do nothing else than use it, if he 
spoke at all, or wished to have any influence in draw- 
ing people off from such superstitions, and in introduc- 
ing them to a better faith. He made the best use of 
the language he could; he kept the Holy Ghost or 
Holy Spirit in man mainly, and when people were 
moral, kind, friendly and tolerant, they were moved by 
God, the Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit. Otherwise the 
devil, or an evil spirit, was controlling them. He was 
tempted sometimes, but he was mostly moved and led 
by God, or the " Spirit," in his and the church's par- 
lance. This spirit of God, or Holy Spirit, was only a 
symbol to him of the kind and proper feelings people 
should cherish for one another ; and of the good that 
was experienced from outward nature. There never 
was with him any such a thing as a spiritual person- 
ality, an independent factor working on matter from 
the outside of it. Fox could see as well as others, and 
did see as well as we do, that what is called good and 
evil by finite, fallible men, in what is transpiring in the 
outer world, are so inseparably blended, and necessary 
to constitute the whole, that the good could not exist 
without the evil, nor the evil without the good; 
and our distinction of them is entirely arbitrary 
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and determined by the way wi? arc affected by 
them. 

He cuiild comprehend that frosts, fires atid floodB, 
that droughts, famiues and pestilences, that torDadoes, 
lightningH and earthqaakes were as much the work of 
God, or the Holy Spirit, aa sunahiDB and shower, 
balmy breezes and genial airs, health and prosperity. 
He knew that the finny tribes lived by devouring each 
other; that birds and beasts of prey only existed or 
enjoyed life by the misery and destruction of their fel- 
low, creatures; that men preyed upon and devoured 
inferior animals; and in their lower estate exterminated 
each other. The successful and surviving animals 
might feel and represent that God was a good or holy 
spirit t^i them; the victims culd testify by their misery 
and destruction, that he was moved by wrath, orwa.s an 
evil spirit. 

Hence Fox had very little reason to speak of the 
love of God, or of the wrath or hatred (i{ God. He 
appri'ciated his good fortune in his many escapes or 
preservations from evil ; his release and deliverance 
from imprisonment, and the ability he possessed, or 
that was given to him to survive the hardships, priva- 
tjnuB and cruelties he suffered. The comparatively fa- 
vorable results in his trials, he attributed to God, or 
the "Lord's power," or the ultimate triumph of good in 
each case. In such occurrences now, though all pro- 
duced in precisely the same way, we speak of them 
in connection with proximate causes ; and not as being 
the result of God's prcsence.and as demanding an expres- 
sion of his recognition, or of our gratitudefor his favors. 
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The people then had not outlived the age of God's im- 
mediate personal power and presence. George Fox 
was with them, and it was by using those fashionable 
religious expressions that he could interest them in his 
thoughts and intentions, which were underlying all this 
symbolical or empirical verbiage. Were he living 
now, he would be very clear of using such language ; 
for his radical views and this more enlightened age 
would not admit of it. It does now, for the language 
of superstition, but to call people off from all supersti- 
tious ceremonies, with the use of such terms as " God," 
"Christ," "Holy Ghost" or "Holy Spirit," would be 
ridiculous, and an utter failure ; the effort would place 
the individual below any recognition, except that 
prompted by pity. The sooner we understand Fox's 
position, and see religion and worship as he did, and 
make nothing of it but fair, honest, intelligent living, 
and abandon all words, thoughts, pretensions of its being 
anything else, the sooner we will get away from the old 
superstitions of every shade or degree and get in har- 
mony with the enlightened spirit of our times, the more 
sensible we will be ; the better, be understood and ack- 
nowledged. The more we can do to instruct and en- 
lighten others, the more light and power we will feel ; 
the more character gain, and more motive we will have 
to work and spend ; to use our resources in keeping up 
the meetings, and the necessary order to go forward. 
To be moved by God, by the Holy Ghost, by Christ or 
by the angel of the Lord, or by the Spirit ; to hear the 
voice of God, to have constant access to, and inter- 
course with God, through various agencies and chan- 
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nels, has always been the pretence and claim of those 
who have devoted themselves to the support and de- 
fence of religion. These avowals of being near God, 
and claiming to be under his commands or direction, 
in all the varied forms of expression, which religious 
leaders and managers used, was to awe and subjugate 
the people. The ignorant, superstitious natives, the semi- 
barbarous hordes of nearly all Europe, fifteen centuries 
ago, were, after a long effort of the Roman sword and 
Roman priesthood, driven from their idolatry, and in- 
veigled by all manner of fraud and force into the relig- 
ion of the church. It was by tricks and strategy, by 
claiming supernatural power in working miracles by 
insisting that the christian's God aided in their subju- 
gation ; that he was the true God, because he imparted 
to the christians the strength, and to their arms the vic- 
tory over all the heathen gods and their worshipers ; 
that in the course of centuries, they were able to en- 
force upon them the christian religion. And these 
heathen were made to accept the conquest over them 
as the work of God, the Holy Ghost, Jesus Christ and 
his Holy Spirit, the Virgin Mary and the Holy 
Angels, and what they did, was the language of relig- 
ion. This was the nomenclature of the Catholic church, 
and was always closely adhered to through all its his- 
tory. Why, religious people, in or out of the church, 
never heard anything else for over a thousand years! 
Protestants did not know how to speak on religious 
subjects in any other way. They had no other lan- 
guage to speak in. Fox knew no other language than 
that of the church, which he, with all others, inherited 
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from his ancestors in the faith, for thirty generations. 
He could not have spoken of religion at all, without 
using it. This accounts for his writings being so full 
of this old Catholic style. All his words about God, 
Christ, the Spirit, their communications, revelations, 
their visitations, directions, speakings, movings and 
promptings, are but the vernacular of strategy and 
fraud, originating with an ignorant, superstitious or 
degraded, corrupt, unscrupulous, persecuting priest- 
hood, which every one knows who has read ecclesiasti- 
cal history. It had its germs, of course, in the symbols 
of Hebrew and Greek literature, and in ancient my- 
thologies. If our fathers may be justly excused for 
using such language, can we of this age, and superior 
opportunities, justify ourselves in the freedom we take 
with it. 

We know the clergy of all denominations still ad- 
here to it, more as an evidence or symbol of their call- 
ing, and because it has long been the language of re- 
ligion, and still has a little unction in it for the child- 
ren and weaker communicants ; but has lost its power 
to awe the feelings or move the minds of the intelligent 
and thinking. To this class every where it is barren of 
any meaning, and is heard as a jumble of religious 
verbiage ; yet but few have the frankness to avow it. 
In reading the writings of Fox and other early Friends, 
we must do it in this light. We must look through 
and beneath the words, and get at the thought, which 
sometimes is almost buried in obscurity. If we do not, 
our reading will be to little purpose. To take it liter- 
ally, we will be but little better off than reading in an 
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unknown tongur. We must read as does the intelli- 
gent student, and by the aid of the spirit and purpose 
of the author, decipher and interpret the underlying 
deeper meaning, which the words, literally used, fail to 
convey. 

If the words and style of Fox impress us in any mys- 
tical way, we have failed to comprehend his real char- 
acter. A great deal that he has written of his thoughts 
and acts establishes that. .He believed in rational, 
practical means — in natural processes and methods ; in 
human instrumentalities, to accomplish his purposes 
and effect changes and improvements in society. He 
evidently had no faith in whining pretences, or in terri- 
fjdng and deceiving the people, through any pretended, 
technical divine authority for his conduct. He would 
neither cajole nor attempt to inveigle people ; nor excite 
their fears, nor impose on their credulity improperly, 
for the purpose of proselyting. He appealed to the 
understanding, the common sense experience and rea- 
son. It was to show them the utter absurdity of their 
claims and pretensions, that superstition was genuine 
religion; as that taught by Jesus, or his apostles, when 
rationally or spiritually interpreted and understood. It 
was to bring to their minds a true view, a True Light, 
or an enlightened, intelligent view of the whole sub- 
ject. 

While this was his object, he was so harassed, tor- 
tured, starved, imprisoned, exposed to wet and cold, to 
vermin, filth, to foul gases, and without sleep, without 
lodging, confined to the society of the most degraded, 
depraved and dissolute prisoners, so often and for such 
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long periods, as few human beings could survive, it was 
not unlikely that his active mind and sensitive nature, 
should succumb with his bodily sufferings ; that he 
should have visions, and impressions, sights and fore- 
sights — that he " should see the Lord's power," or " the 
angel of the Lord with his glittering drawn sword 
stretched southward as though the court had been all 
on fire." It is no uncommon thing for disease, suffer- 
ing and weakness to produce these abnormal mental 
conditions, and for them to have the appearance of 
realities. But no honest, fair man, would permit these 
mental aberrations produced by disease, to influence him 
in forming a judgment of his character. 



CHAPTER II. 

The "Inward Light," the "True Light," "Divine Light."— Its defini- 
tion. — The Gospel of John furnished these words. — The universality 
of it. — Its common sense. — Its origrin and use by the Platonists of 
Greece. — How to increase and perfect it — He read the scriptures, but 
understood them by revelation. — They could be understood in that 
way only. — What is revelation ; how is it obtained? — He used scrip- 
ture language because it was common. — People could not under- 
stand other language. — *' I would therefore discourse with them ac- 
cording to their capacities." —He expressed his thoughts more 
plainly in secular language at times. —We understand him now by 
these more definite words defining his mission. 

This "True Light," "Divine Light" or "Inward 
Light," he made a prominent article of his faith, urged 
upon all as a guide and rule of conduct ; for a teacher 
and counselor above all others ; to direct in regard to 
every duty, and to explain and open to them all truths 
and mysteries : to make plain all that it is proper to 
know respecting the present or the future life. To re- 
veal a true knowledge of the terms God, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, the origin and uses of the ancient ordin- 
ances and ceremonies the teachings of the Jewish dispeiir 
sation, we must turn to this "Light." He invited the 
people to its teachings for the true opening of scripture, 
and the way of salvation for them. 

Now there is nothing mystical or indefinite in this 
statement and advice of his, when we understand him, 
and know how he would define the " True Light," were 
he here to do it to-day. He got the phraseology from 
studying the Gospel of John, who being a Greek scholar 
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of the Platonic school, explained the teachings, or reli- 
gion of Jesus, by using the language he had been ac- 
customed to and was familiar with, in expounding the 
philosophy of Plato. He did just as any of us would 
do to-day, speak in our language and use such words ^s 
we have at command, and the meaning of which we un- 
derstand. So John did, and this accounts for his Gospel 
being so unlike in style to the three written by persons 
of the Hebrew education and faith. Fox read and 
studied this gospel, and felt in sympathy with its 
author; he fathomed his deep and philosophic thought. 
Then the language was terse, direct, sententious, con- 
cise and expressive, when understood. He found the 
whole theme embraced in a few words and a small com- 
pass. He adopted it on account of its brevity and con- 
venience. It was Scripture and authoritative ; was not 
susceptible of perversion, misconstruction, to excite dis- 
agreement and controversy. There was not in it any- 
thing like doctrine or dogma for the people to quarrel 
over. Yet w^hen really and truly understood it cover- 
ed the whole ground, was the epitome of all there was 
of religion. 

"Light,'* meant knowledge; "True Light" was true, 
demonstrable, essential, positive knowledge; "Divine 
Light" was knowledge of the laws of God, of nature, of 
divine things ; things that were created, controled, reg- 
ulated and sustained by the Divine Power." " Inward 
Light," was each individuars own light, or knowledge. 
It came from each one, searching, scrutinizing, compar- 
ing, analyzing, judging and deciding for himself what 
was real, what was true, fixed, unimpeachable. This 
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is our own light; it comes from using the powers within 
us ; by the exercise of those divine gifts, faculties, pro- 
cesses of ratiocination received from God, for our spir- 
itual guidance, which constitute us rational, responsible 
beings; that same "True Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world." 

There was much other light in the apostle's time, 
that was not true light. It was the wild, weird, vision- 
ary speculations, ridiculous theories and doctrines dis- 
cussed, believed and propagated by the various schools 
of Greek Philosophy and Mythology. The more poetic, 
romantic, marvelous, improbable and incomprehensible 
these teachings, the more admired and acceptable they 
were, by some ; and the more ridiculed by others. The 
age was rife with a literature whose staple was my- 
thology, romance and licentiousness. All was extrava 
gant, empyric, illusory and misleading. Real science 
was at low ebb, and did but little to antidote the uni- 
versal corruption of thought and conduct. This was 
the kind of Light or knowledge the gentile Greeks had, 
and their religion, their habits and lives corresponded 
with their enlightenment. Having no foundation in 
truth, in the divine or natural law, but being wholly of 
human invention, if it was light at all it was simply . 
human light ; had no authority, was visionary specula- 
tion, and led its votaries into errors, crimes and follies. 
It was taught and believed on testimony. It was be- 
lieved because it was taught, not because it was true. 
It was taught because it was believed, nor because it 
was known or understood. It was tradition, not knowl- 
edge; fable not fact. It was to counteract this pre- 
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tended or assumed light, these imaginations and phan- 
tasies, that Plato and his followers, including John, in- 
troduced the "True Light" or "Divine Light," the 
** Inward Light," as the only Light that could possibly 
save the people from the foibles and follies that were 
the result of following this human, this false, outward, 
counterfeit Light; this learning without knowledge, 
these visions without wisdom. In modern nomencla- 
ture this " Divine Light " is represented in what is 
called science, the service and aim of which is to ex- 
pose and explode all pretended knowledge, all mere 
human inventions, that have hitherto passed for light 
and knowledge ; and supplant them with the teachings 
of the divine, with the revelations of God in his won- 
derful works of creation ; including the mental and 
spiritual nature of man. And this, as far as it is under- 
stood, is a " Divine Light," a " True Light," which can 
never deceive us. 

We must remember that this "True or Inward Light" 
did not originate with George Fox, nor with the author 
of the fourth gospel. It was in general use in 
that gentile school- of Platonic philosophers. The 
phrase is a heathen invention, and John introduc- 
ed it into his gospel, and used it in much the same 
sense, and for the same purpose, it was used by Plato, 
as a figure or allegory, to convey a conception of crea- 
tive power in the production oi man, the process of his 
spiritual development, and his redemption from dark- 
ness and error. 

Fox used it for the same purpose ; it had the pres- 
tige of high authority which would exempt it from 
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oaTil'; and, when understood, it conveye'I a clear 
thought. 

Every one who declines to follow the lead of aoother 
in matters of religious faith, theology or speculative 
doctrines, and umcs his own faculties and rational pow- 
ers, his own gifts, or "the grace of God," that is be- 
stowed ou or has appeared to all men, and depends on 
them for light or knowledge, and follows that, is guided 
just that iar by the "True Light," the divine or inward 
Light. That is all there is, or ever was of it, where it 
has been uiuleretood. And there are thousands now, 
siuce people read and think, outside of technical qua- 
kerism, who are influenced or guided by this true 
Light, where there is one iu that society. The phrase 
has become a superstition, and cherished as expressing 
something especially superior in religious experience, 
because Fox found a couveuience iu giving it promi- 
nence as a scripture shibboleth in his time, and made it 
an effective rallying cry, for the credulous masses. 

We need uo longer behave and speak as though we 
think to make ourselves and others believe that it is 
something a little extra in religious faith and more es- 
pecially belongs to us. It would be wise for us to drop 
it, use the " plain language " and be understood. 

From the reign of Constantine tu the fourteenth 
century, aperiod of a thousand years, is called the "long 
night of apostasy," or "the dark ages," from the fact 
that the Church during all this time despised intelli- 
gence and the reasoning powers of man as low, sensual 
and devilish. The clergy opposed enlightening the 
people, for it would make them more independent, in- 
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quisitive and critical, more liable to doubt and dis- 
sent; less obsequious and servile to the commands and 
requisitions of clerical authority. The church claimed 
the exclusive rie:ht to furnish all the Light the people 
needed, or that would be safe for them to have. They 
literally denied aud discarded the '* True Light," the 
Universal Light, by which the people should judge and 
determine for themselves what was right and wrong — 
the common sense that acknowledges intelligence as a 
factor in human advancement. 

During the middle ages that followed, protestantism 
never was able to liberate itself from the thraldom of 
darkness and despotism of the mother church. Though 
it claimed the exercise of private judgment for itself in 
leaving the Catholic church and in interpreting scrip- 
ture, in justification of its conduct, it never advanced 
to the freedom and dignity of proclaiming it the right 
and duty of all to know and judge for themselves, 
without regard to the dictum of authority ; or what to 
believe, aird how to act concerning religion. 

George Fox re-affirmed this common sense proposi- 
tion, this intellectual freedom of man, this inherent 
divine right, and called the exercise of it obeying the 
"True Light." But it is now no longer the tenet of a 
religious sect only ; for wherever education is diffused 
and people are encouraged to examine and decide for 
themselves, they practically accept the authority of the 
" Divine Light." 

The modern Quaker uses the term " Divine Light," 
but he values it most from its traditional importance, as 
an inherited relic. He attaches a mystical charm to it 
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that will do something for him which he cannot describe 
or precisely understand. It nevertheless will do it, he 
thinks, because it was so effective and certain in its re- 
sults on our fathers. Many discard any intelligent 
definition of it, that would make it a simple and prac- 
tical operation on the mind. If it is defined as knowl- 
edge, to be led and guided by Light, is first to get 
it, by application to the sources of knowledge and wis- 
dom, becoming enlightened by observation inquiry, and 
thoughtful study, that we may live and act intelligently, 
it would be spurned by many as a perversion, that takes 
all its mystical value from it, and degrades it to a 
mere human or earthly acquisition. Unless it is ac- 
cepted in a rational and useful sense, and serves the 
purpose for which Plato used it, it is of no value at all. 
It is worse than that, for to pretend to a faith in it in 
any other sense, it becomes an obstruction. By substi- 
tuting a myth for a reality, it makes those who trust it 
despise the methods of ever knowing what it means, and 
leaves them the blinded victims of an illusion, which 
often produces helplessness, incompetency and pious 
pauperism. Children reared by parents under this faith, 
can not be expected to excel, because the acquisition of 
knowledge is rated as an inferior duty ; less effort is 
made to obtain it. If habits of idleness and dissipation 
are not contracted, leading to vice and crime, thriftless- 
ness and weakness of purpose, failures in business, bad 
matrimonial alliances, defect in judgment, misfortunes 
and mistakes, are apt to characterize their lives. They 
sink into obscurity, live to little purpose, all from their 
early false impreVisions. 
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To say that the True Light leads, or can lead any 
one to trust in the excitement of the emotions,or in the 
effect of appeals made to the imagination, to the mar ■ 
velousness or veneration, as the product of its opera- 
tion, is to slander, misrepresent and degrade its charac- 
ter, purpose and function. This heathen method is 
practiced to move the feelings as a substitute, and in 
the absence of the Light. Human beings can be 
wrought up to a high state of emotional exaltation 
without receiving or imparting any Light, or the 
understanding or judgment being improved or exer- 
cised in the process. We may use these passions and 
weaker elements of our nature as channels or agencies 
to reach the intelligence or understanding, in order to 
impart the Light ; but there is no Light received or 
experienced by the individual till mental action is 
excited and facts and truths impressed to make the 
recipient wiser, more accurate and logical, that he may 
know how to live better and happier. 

George Fox said, " Although I read the scriptures 
and they spake of God and of Christ, yet I knew him 
not but by revelation." The revelation of the truth 
came to his mind from other sources, from study, re- 
search and ratiocination, the Light ; and then he inter- 
preted the scriptures in accordance with that truth. 
No rational or profitable view of the scriptures can be 
obtained in any other way. Any other pretence at in- 
terpretation, is no interpretation, but leaves the whole 
record a mystery, to bewilder, embarrass and mislead 
the believer to his serious injury. For it makes him 
bigoted, uncharitable, intolerant, inhuman ; and, it has 
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been the source of all the religious wars and persecu- 
tions, that have drenched the earth with human 
gore. 

Fox recommended the people to their secret teacher, 
the " Christ within " them ; their own powers of under- 
standing, and not to the authority of any book or other 
teacher, and said this "would open the scriptures to 
them, and show them the wav of salvation." It was 
through this common sense, rational, divine method 
they were to get at the truth on all subjects; and then 
by the aid of it, and its authority, they were to test, in- 
terpret and determine, the merits of all questions, all 
claims, all doctrines and all teachings; including scrip- 
ture and scripture interpretations. This is being guided 
by the spirit : is the fruit of the spirit : in short, is the 
spirit, and the spirit is nothing else, and never was any- 
thing else, where and when spiritually understood. 

He did not go to books written by theologians, as 
commentaries or explanations of the scriptures ; and 
did not believe what he had read, or heard from the 
priests or other religious toachers, because he could not; 
it was so irrational, so childish, outward and inade- 
quate to his conceptions of the will and wisdom of the 
Infinite Spirit, the Great First Cause and Creator of all 
things. So he read the Scripture, pondered, meditated, 
and expounded or interpreted the mystical and sym- 
bolical parts by the aid of the plain and more rational; 
and also by the convictions forced on his mind, when 
looking through nature up to nature's God. By these 
means he was able to make God wise, consistent, om- 
nipotent and unchangeable. 
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This he called a revelation from the Spirit, or from 
God, and not from the outward sources of men or their 
books. 

To tell the people how he had carefully examined 
the whole subject, and what a long, thoughtful, careful 
attention he had given to it, and how earnest he had 
been to get at a true view of the mysterious, by the 
light, the more simple brought to his understanding, 
would not have been satisfactory to the masses of his 
illiterate, uncultured hearers; so he simply told them, in 
religious parlance, that God had revealed to him his 
will ; or he had a revelation from the spirit ; or God 
had shown him his truth. He could justly and honestly 
say so, for he had drawn his conclusions from what we 
in this age call a scientific basis, from a rational and 
true view of God, as revealed in the works of creation. 
Therefore, there being nothing higher, truer or surer, it 
was from God, and from him only. 

He recommended his friends to "adhere to scripture 
language," to the "form of sound words," for the best 
of reasons, out of courtesy to the age, and the demands 
of the times. To do otherwise would be presumptuous 
and defiant ; would excite opposition and invite perse- 
cution. It would be to mislead, or not be understood, 
and produce mischief. Hence, he said, " many great 
persons came to me desiring to discourse with me about 
religion." "They judged our principle foolish; it was 
too high for them, they could not comprehend it. I 
would therefore discourse with them according to their 
capacities." Church doctrine, scripture language, and 
an outward literal faith in ancient superstitions, was their 
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religion ; and he had to adapt his style of expression to 
their capacities and plane of thought. 

When he expressed his convictions and the mission 
he had before him, in plain direct language, as he often 
did to his audiences, we of to-dav can not misunder. 
stand him ; unless we prefer to. 

He left enough of these distinctly expressed thoughts 
on record for us to know just what he meant, if we want 
to. These declarations were in general terms, without 
qualification, hesitat'on or reserve. The language was 
not adapted to the age in which it was used. It seems 
to have been recorded for after generations. And had 
it not been left on record, we never should have known 
the grea-tness of the man, the depth of his thought, or 
clearness of his vision. This age can decipher the man 
and his wisdom through these words only. 
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In his Journal, Page 162, Vol. 1, he says, "I was sent 
to draw people off from all their superstitions, ceremo- 
nies, Jewish and heathenish customs, traditions, and 
doctrines of men." 

Again, page 112, "I was to bring people off from Jew- 
ish ceremonies, from heathenish fables, from men's in- 
ventions and windy doctrines, from all their images, 
sprinklings of infants, crosses, their holy days and 
things, vain traditions, got up since the apostles' 
days." 

Here is a statement of his mission. Now to carry 
this out he can not confine himself to this bold, direct 
style of expression ; for it would have invited martyr- 
dom, and his mission have been defeated. So he ad- 
heres largely to the scripture vocabulary, and uses 
^*God/* ^'Christ," "Holy Spirit," the "Word," the 
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*' Light/' the " Angels," " Holy Ghost," Baptism, and 
the like, with great freedom. 

He quotes Prophets and Apostles, miracle and mys- 
tery, judgments and denunciations, entreaties and invi- 
tations ; he brings to bear on the corruptions of the age 
all the scripture authority, all the blessings and curses, 
the rewards and punishments, the joys and terrors, the 
threats and penalties, that volume offered him, as aux- 
iliaries in aid of his high missscm. He could do no 
better. He reasoned with those who could reason, and 
would hear him. They were but a small class; the 
masses were led by superstition and a corrupt priest- 
hood. "I would therefore discourse with them accord- 
ing to their capacity." So he examined and studied the 
scriptures, became familiar with those parts bearing on 
his mission, and used them with great force and unction 
among the people. 

While he quoted them so freely for the work he had 
in hand, we can not for a moment believe that they were 
any authority for him. His mind had passed beyond 
that stage of development. He had investigated, rea- 
soned and reflected ; and had arrived to a judgment. 
In other words, had revelations to his mind above, and 
more authoritative than the Scriptures could give. It 
was through these revelations he was enabled to un- 
derstand them. As he says, " For though I read the 
Scriptures and they spake of God and of Christ, yet I 
knew him not but by revelation." What better could he 
do than use such means as were at hand, and the only 
effective ones within his control? He used thom for 
the people, and not for himself; and in studying his 
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life and character, one must constantly bear this in 
mind. If we form our estimate of him by the use he 
made of Scripture, and of what is to us the religious 
cant and symbolisms of his time, and of his freedom in 
using them, we can not do him justice. To him per- 
sonally, they were of but little moment ; he never ac- 
cepted their mysticisms in any literal sense. He 
spiritualized them away, so far as their literal authority 
went, to all those who had passed beyond their uncer- 
tain representations. He knew that when people be- 
came free enough from the thraldom of their authority, 
to regard the " Light " as above and superior to them, 
they would soon learn what value to place on them. 
So he urged all to " mind the Light " as soon as they 
were prepared for that advice. 

If we keep in view his mission, which was "to draw 
people off from all superstition, all Jewish and heathen- 
ish traditions and doctrines," we know he could attach 
but little importance to those symbols and mystical pas- 
sages of Scripture on w^hich these traditions and super- 
stitions were founded. He felt obliged to use them that 
he might get a hearing, but he was careful to so inter- 
pret and spiritualize them, as in his own mind to take 
all the superstition out of them, and to make them con- 
vey a rational meaning, so far as they could convey 
any meaning at all. 

It was only by this method that he could use them to 
" draw people off from superstition. If we take any other 
view of this apparent incongruity in his language, we 
make him inconsistent, capricious, and disparage his 
noble character. We can not infer that he was ignor- 
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ant and did not know the import of the language he 
used. No man could have gained his reputation for 
wisdom and capacity without consistency and a solid 
basis for his opinions. In that respect he was in ad- 
vance of all his cotemporaries in the Society. In his 
mature years he read ecclesiastical history, and in some 
of his writings quoted the most rational and intelligent 
opinions of many of the Fathers of the church, in con- 
firmation of his own views. He was well grounded in 
the truth ; his positions were invulnerable ; but his own 
age, could not appreciate him. He is not appreciated 
now justly, and never has been by the masses of his 
own adherents and professed admirers. 

The Gospel of John furnished him language simple 
and expressive, so little susceptible of perversion and 
misleading by a superstitious rendering, as is much of 
the symbolical personations of the Scriptures. The in- 
speaking " Word," *' the still, small voice," that is, the 
wisdom and judgment of a sound understanding, should 
be the guide; and not the "superstitious traditions and 
doctrines " taught by priests or schoolmen, or by their 
books, or their interpretations of scripture, or of the 
plans or will, or ways of God, as embodied in their 
creeds and theologies. These were all darkness to him. 
He wanted the " Light of Truth," the sanction of rea- 
son and logic for his faith, and not blind speculation, 
absurdities and contradictions. He followed the Light, 
because it had led him away from all this darkness and 
error in faith and works. 

He asked the people to follow what their reason and 

judgment made plain, consistent and natural; and to 

c* 
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interpret the will of God in accordance with the facts 
and manifestations of his works in the outer world, and 
in their inward experiences. Follow the impressions, 
these made on their minds, the " Light " they brought, 
the aid they ftirnished, in solving the problems of re- 
ligion and duty. That " Light " should be their highest 
authority ; they should "Mind the Light" in all things, 
all matters of faith, or doctrine, or practice, interpreta- 
tions of scripture, or of God and Christ. This " True 
Light " should be the only guide, and all teachings be 
accepted or rejected, as determined by its illuminations 
of the understanding, the judgment. 

By the aid of this Light, Fox saw how the people 
were enslaved to false teachings, "doctrines, customs 
and traditions of men ;" what wrongs were committed, 
what corruptions prevailed, what misery inflicted on 
the ignorant, credulous masses. 

They were taught and believed it was God's will 
that they should toil and drudge in poverty ; should 
give in taxes and tithes their scanty earnings to sup- 
port a corrupt, dissolute priesthood, blind guides, and 
leaders into spiritual darkness. 

Fox aimed to break these ecclesiastical chains, and 
liberate the people from their subjugated condition. 
That could be done only by " Light," by being brought 
to see, to think and to understand for themselves ; to 
judge, decide and act for themselves. It would be 
minding their own "Light," that " Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world," the iaward voice ; 
the movement of their own minds, the result of their own 
thoughts or judgments ; and not the dictum of another. 
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This is minding the "Light," and was what Plato, Ze- 
no, Socrates, and John, in his Gosiie!, meant by light, 
or knowledge, or wisdom. 

They are all one and the aame thing. And whoever 
attemptB to constme this universal "Light" into any- 
thing else, misleads the people. If they make it a su- 
pernatural or myatiual " Light," or a Light that is not 
always guiding every one in some measure, in some di- 
rection ; that all are coutroled !>y, to some extent ; and 
that it is not just as natural and a part of our being 
ns our appetites, passions and instincts are, then, they 
misrepresent it, and entertain it and teach it as a su- 
perstition, a dogma, or doctrine. 

Those entertaining this view need to be drawn away 
from it just as much as fi'om any other "heathenish 
notion or tradition," which might be entertained; for 
it then, becomes one; and the truth demands that we 
should be drawn off from all of tbem, this included. 
We criticise Fox's language, his methods peculiarities 
and seeming eccentricities, all which were adapted to 
his age, and were effective then. That they seem bold, 
raah, unwise and reprehensible to us now, is no reason 
that they were not fitted to the times when they were 
used. His success proved tbeir efficiency. Let us 
learn wisdom from his life, and do in some measure for 
our age, what he did for his. ]jet us carry out the 
principles he enunciated, and not stop where he began. 
Fox said, " I read the scriptures and they spake of Grod 
and of Christ, but I knew hiin not but by revelation." 
And this revelation he obtained tlirough study in re- 
^■^[rement; for all bo could learn from the priests or the 
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religious people of his time brought him no satisfactory 
light or knowledge or revelation. He saw plainly 
there was nothing in what they professed to believe, 
that could give him assurance or enlightened, practical, 
indubitable evidence of a God and Christ, and religion 
that was true, rational, and accorded with the facts of 
nature, with experience, as a scientific solution of the 
problem, demonstrable to an enlightened understand- 
ing. 

In his endeavor to reconcile and harmonize the 
theory of God and Christ to the existing state of facts 
around, and to the nature and needs of the intellectual 
and moral constitution of man, he was forced to see the 
true and only real Gt)d and Christ that could exist, or 
ever did exist, in an entirely different and contradic- 
tory light from the popular and recognized orthodox 
God of the age. He had, in his convictions, to repudi- 
ate all ideas of an outward, personal, capricious, arbi- 
trary God and Christ ; and the schemes, plans and de- 
signs, the follies, failures, contradictions and absurdi- 
ties they attributed to him, or associated with him, and 
Christ. He boldly announced at once there was noth- 
ing of it. But he knew it was not safe, nor wise, nor 
expedient, to say this as a fact of his own discovery ; 
as a revelation resulting from his own reasoning and 
research, having come to his mind through the exercise 
of his own divine powers of understanding, through the 
uses of which only we are enabled to comprehend and 
receive the truth. But taking the scripture, which they 
idolized and regarded as plenary authority, he affirmed 
that " God is a Spirit," or Spirit ; has no special locality 
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nor personality, but is everywhere, omnipresent, and 
unchangeable. Is impersonal, makes no demands on 
us, requires no duties of us, places us under no arbi- 
trary obligation, has contrived no scheme, invented no 
theory, devised no ethereal, incomprehensible method, 
forged no system of doctrine, or creed, or belief, for our 
acceptance, before we can be saved. 

His idea of God was one of consistency and har- 
mony; and hence man was endowed with the powers 
within him, which alone could save him. 

He saw clearly, and felt intensely the mischief and 
evil of these " Jewish and heathenish traditions and 
customs and doctrines of men," and the work of his 
life was to explode and demolish them. His manner 
was courageous, seemingly merciless, to those wedded 
to them by the credulity and infatuation of that age 
of superstition and bigotry. Other reformers before 
him had abandoned the Catholic church, and protested 
against the grossest features of its faith, its offensive 
errors aud corruptions, but they held to, and cherished 
the balance, somewhat modified by a different interpre- 
tation ; because this was their inherited religion. They 
did not appear to see the less glaring absurdities. They 
had been trained in the faith and doctrines as being de- 
rived from the " Holy Scriptures " and the reverence 
•they had for them blinded their vision so that they did 
not and could not see the absurdities of the less repul- 
sive yet equally fallacious dogmas of their technical 
faith. These earlier reformers were educated in that 
faith, trained in their schools and monasteries for the 
priesthood. They cherished a strong bias for much that 
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they had been taught, which they believed was sacred 
in the dogmas of the mother church, and they lived and 
died under the thraldom of these holy ordinances and 
doctrines. But Fox was not so bred ; he was no school- 
man, he even lost faith in the protestant church of his 
family, when but a youth. His inquiring mind and 
resolute will enabled him to see that the "doctrines and 
superstitious ceremonies" of the protestants were of 
the same origin and from no better authority than 
those of the catholics, and if less glaring, they were 
equally erroneous. 

So he rejected and repudiated the whole of them 
wherever found, in catholic or protestant churches, or 
outside of all churches. Little did he think that his 
methods, — that even the words he used, the scripture 
he quoted, and his mode of teaching and showing the 
people how to bear their testimony in every rational 
way against these superstitions, would ever be worked 
up into a religious faith ; that the means he used should 
become the end, and constitute a religion ; be observed 
and reverenced, and this observance become a super- 
stition, that his successors need to be drawn from, as 
much as people needed to be drawn from the existing 
superstitious ceremonies and traditions of his time ! 

When he spoke the word " Light," and used it simply 
as a synonym for knowledge or wisdom, or the truth, he 
was not aware that succeeding generations would pervert 
its use, and believe there was something mystical or su- 
pernatural about it ; and that it would become an arti- 
cle of religious faith, or tenet of a religious sect; or, 
that when he used the word "Spirit," as representing 
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the motive or intent, in opposition to a formal observ- 
ance of the letter, because it was written and called 
the word of God, and so put above reason or judgment 
or right, did he anticipate that it would become an ob- 
ject of faith, as another religious tenet. 

His journal contains incidents, records of conversa- 
tions, anecdotes, accidents ; his experiences with mobs, 
his persecutions, arrests, trials, controversies, with 
public officers, with civil and ecclesiastical dignities ; 
his reflections, openings, revelations, reports of his 
speeches, and an outline or synopsis of many of his 
sermons, the length of which often occupied hours in 
delivery. It contains a large number of essays, epis- 
tles or papers, as he calls them, addressed to friends 
and enemies, and to the general i)ublic. It is in these 
reported sermons given by himself, and in his essays, 
that we find detailed so explicitly his various religious 
views. 

There is not a sermon reported, or an essay of his, 
but what contains some statement of, or argument and 
high authority for, one or more of his peculiar religious 
convictions. These furnish us a clew to the depth ot 
his thoughts and reasoning, by which he arrived at 
his, we may say, scientific conclusions ; his fixed judg- 
ment and inflexible purpose. The honest, childlike, 
unaffected simplicity of the man in narrating so often 
what seem to us now incidents too trifling to notice or 
to place on record for posterity, shows how frank and 
full he intended to be in helping the reader to under- 
stand his motives and the experiences by which he was 
led or guided. 
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When he made a direct and positive statement of 
what was, or was not, genuine religion, he meant it in 
all the fullness, sincerity and earnestness which his 
words could convey. It was the avowal of a convic- 
tion, which he would neither retract, surrender nor deny. 
He would take the consequences, even if he were 
brought to the gibbet or the stake. What he often did 
suffer, showed the temper and purpose . of the man. 
When he stated the object of his mission, it was in 
words that could not mislead or be misunderstood by 
any one who cared to note their significance. The 
words are blunt, undisguised, straightforward Anglo- 
Saxon. 

He had been a student of religion long enough to 
know precisely what the words superstition or super- 
stitious meant. The word is of frequent occurrence in 
his journal, he used it much in his public discourses ; it 
so fully characterized the religion and worship of his 
times; it being nearly all there was of their religion ; 
and religion then was nothing without it. It meant 
false religion, or the religion of heathendoin, and not 
the christian religion. It had the name of Christianity 
only ; but in substance was pagan idolatry. Jesus of 
Nazareth never introduced it, never taught it, and had 
no part in instituting it. It was of gentile origin and 
adopted long after the christian era. It was because 
he had ascertained these facts in his researches for 
truth, and the evidence of the fruits they produced on 
human character, that he was so positive in pronounc- 
ing them superstitions. They were neither authentic 
nor useful, they were crude barbarisms ; misleading, 
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pernicious perversions, abuses and corruptions of the 
religious sentiment, travesties of genuine spirituality. 
The victims of these superstitions claimed for them 
Bible authority, and their postulate, that it was the 
whole of the revealed will of (xod to man, made to them 
all that was found in it, pure, divine, real, in just such 
a verbal literal sensa, as any might fancy he understood 
it, or believed it without understanding. 

Fox learned the origin of these scriptures, the char- 
acter and qualifications of the men who composed or 
compiled them, and he knew just what value to place 
on them, and how they were to be interpreted and 
understood, if they were to be of service in advancing 
human interests or developing human character. In 
accepting them literally, with the low pa^an ideas 
which such an acceptance involved, was to make them 
the foundation for the existing superstitions. To take 
them in an allegorical or symbolical sense, was to con- 
strue them in accordance with the really divine in nature 
and revelation. It was by this latter standard that he 
pronounced the established religions only superstitions ; 
all placed on an outward pagan basis, without any re- 
gard to the true or spiritual meaning of the record 
when properly interpreted, so as to really represent our 
conceptions of the divine, as forced upon us by our ex- 
periences, and by all the facts and influences pressing 
on us from visible and invisible nature. He knew that 
the theology and religious systems that were so low, 
gross and revolting to the reason and understanding, 
could not be genuine, but were simply superstitions 
adorned with scholastic embellishments, sanctioned and 
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sustained by ecclesiastical authority and priestly arro- 
gance. 

If the religion was false, the figments of man's 
imagination, and only a superstition, then the ceremo- 
nies through which it was exhibited or represented, 
were "superstitious ceremonies." False ideas of God, of 
a personality, attributes and requirements, would lead 
to such conduct and ceremonies, as we would naturally 
suppose were required of us, in order to exhibit an evi- 
dence of our recognition of these demands on us. And 
all these ceremonies originated from what we feel v)e 
would require, if we were gods, and had the control 
and destiny in our hands of inferiors, who, as subjects, 
were entirely dependent on us for life, and an eternal 
existence. Just so far as this is made a religious duty, 
done for the sake of a God, or in pursuance of his re- 
quirements, and not solely for man's interests, it be- 
comes a superstitious ceremony. The superstition con- 
sists in it being done as a direct act to God, and not as an 
indirect one, incidental and contingent wholly on what 
we are doing for man. For we can serve and worship 
God or the good, only as we served the God in man. 
Any order we may establish, to aid us in disseminating 
the truth and nothing else, for the enlightenment and 
redemption of man, is not a superstitious order or cere- 
mony, while we adhere to it strictly for that purpose, 
and we may conform to it after we are drawn off from 
all "superstitious ceremonies." 

This sitting in silence, assuming to be in communion 
with God or of waiting on him, or feeling after his will, 
or being moved by his spirit to speak, or to refrain 
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from it ; this claiming to have thoughts or words from 
him as messages for the people, special or general, or 
the quotations of mystical, incomprehensible scripture 
passages, or repeating the sublime or ridiculous lan- 
guage of ancient poets or prophets, in their gross or 
visionary conceptions of an external God; or in any way 
exciting our imagination or marvelousness, or playing 
upon our hopes or fear, or emotions ; whether we do it 
in solemn song or in grave accents, or in tones of 
threatening or terror, is all a part and parcel of, and 
the accompaniment of, these superstitious ceremonies, 
if used in our religious meetings as a part of the service 
of worship. 

What then were Fox^s idea of God, religion and 
worship? The God that he worshiped was the God, the 
Christ, the Holy spirit, or principle, that constituted 
the moral, the immortal, the spiritual, or the higher 
elements and forces that actuate dignify and elevate 
man. To do homage to these qualities, to devote time 
and attention in developing them, is true worship. It 
is the worship of the God or good in man. We can 
not intelligently worship God any other way, nor any- 
where else. We should promptly exclude from our 
thoughts all worship of any God without us ; any out- 
ward God, as an idolatrous superstition. We can not 
affect any outward God by acts or thoughts of worship. 
We can not change one law, reverse one force, accelerate, 
retard or suspend one order or tendency in the divine 
economy ; and to attempt to worship God with a 
thought or purpose of doing so, is nothing but a super- 
stitious ceremony. To worship the God that is within 
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US, is to work for its expansion, for its increase of power 
over our conduct. This we can do ; such worship or 
homage will be sensible, because profitable and efficient 
if wisely conducted and faithfully performed. This 
was the worship of George Fox, and herein is where he 
differed from the popular superstitious worship of his 
times ; that which he aimed to draw people from. 

The fact that George Fox quoted so often and dwelt 
with such emphasis on the language of Paul, " Because 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them," 
is evidence that this was his view of God ; and to wor- 
ship or serve God in any intelligent sense, was to do 
homage to man's moral or spiritual qualities, was to 
devote the attention to their expansion, culture and 
development. Time should be set apart and used for 
this special purpose, and these frequent meetings were 
to be schools of instruction, to show man the advantages 
and enjoyments, correct views and corresponding cor- 
rect conduct, would bring to his life as an intelligent, 
rational, moral being. This is true worship, or homage 
to a recognition of the God or good in man, enabling 
him to realize his highest possibilities. 

It was this God or good in him, that he, in the lan- 
guage of his times personified, when he said God showed 
him, or God spoke to him, or God revealed to him, or 
God led him or pointed out to him, what to do, and how 
to do or say the many remarkable things, that occur- 
red to him as the best way to fulfill his mission. And 
because he was original, resolute, and courageous in car- 
rying out his conceptions, in the most daring and fear- 
less manner, we interpret it by the aid of our inherited. 
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cherished superstitions, as being something in him more 
than the intelligence and energy of a vigorous man- 
hood, directed to the deliverance of the people from 
their follies and errors. 

It was this ever present God, or good, in himself, 
which brought him such satisfaction and happiness, 
even amidst his physical sufferings ; that prompted him 
through love for his fellow men, to make such efforts 
and endure such sacrifices to open to their vision and 
understanding a true view of what they called God ; 
and to draw them off from the false, heathenish faith and 
practices they so reverenced ; which kept them in dark- 
ness and bondage to those " superstitious ceremonies, 
these Jewish and heathenish customs and traditions and 
doctrines," that engrossed their energies and prohibited 
them from enjoying the true, the real, the rational, 
spiritual and genuine; which, alone could be of any 
worth to them. 

It may be said that Fox went to meeting ; so he did ; 
he met the people in private houses, in the open air, in 
market places, at fairs, in steeple houses, in barns, 
around hay stacks, on ship board, at political and 
ecclesiastical gatherings ; but it was not to worship a 
God ; it was to enlighten, serve and save man. Ho 
quoted scripture copiously and pertinently, he labored 
hard to interpret it spiritually or rationally, that it 
might be adapted to the human understanding ; and to 
take from it all supernatural mystery. He used their 
superstitious reverence for the scripture, to destroy 
their faith in the superstitions they thought it taught ; 
and to draw them off from their false notions of God 
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and religion ; their " superstitious ceremonies," to their 
own secret teacher, the Christ ; or to true wisdom. 

Fox did sit in silence sometimes at these meetings. 
He had weighing on him heavily, great burdens and 
responsibilities. He often suffered much pain, fatigue 
and exhaustion. If a temporary respite could be en- 
joyed by him at these meetings, if he could sit in quiet 
and review his struggles, his escapes and triumphs ; or 
if in dwelling on what was before him in the near 
future, he could see w^hat course to pursue, or what he 
had better do, or leave undone, and thus receive the 
double benefit of physical rest and spiritual openings, 
as he called them, there was nothing superstitions or 
ceremonial in it; it was sensible, intelligent. He could 
do all this and much more at these meetings, without 
meaning in any sense to countenance those " supersti- 
tious ceremonies," which he was sent to draw the peo- 
ple from. 

Any ceremony observed from a faith or supposition 
that in such observance we are pleasing an outward 
God, or that we have consulted his requirements, and 
are obeying his will concerning us, or are but perform- 
ing reasonable duty, no matter how dignified or im- 
posing it is, or how simple and humble it may be, is 
nothing but a superstitious ceremony. Fox and the 
intelligent early Friends saw this tendency in their 
society, and testified against the charges from others, 
that they were going to meetings and worshiping as a 
religious ceremony, as were the other churches. They 
knew that all conduct performed directly as a duty 
towards a God as a service, without serving him only 
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as we serve our fellow-men and ourselves, was nothing 
but a superstitious ceremony. Hence they denied the 
charge that they kept up their meetings, or did any- 
thing, or refused to do anything in them, simply to 
please God, because he demanded it of them. What 
do we hear and see now but these old ** superstitious 
ceremonies" advocated and practiced as a religious 
duty? An open, unblushing denial of the early faith, 
and abandonment of the primitive motive and ground 
for these meetings and their purposes. Early Friends 
denied that they had any discipline respecting these 
meetings, their order of proceeding or uses. (See Pre- 
face to Journal of George Fox, page 42.) But now the 
discipline makes it a religious obligation to keep them 
up, and prescribes what is becoming in conducting 
them. 

If the language of Fox sometimes seemed to express 
a different thought, it is because we misconstrue it, mis- 
understand him. He could not, with his lack of liter- 
ary culture and his limited vocabulary, be expected to 
command language to convey the precise shades of 
thought he might entertain, in presenting his subject in 
its multifarious aspects, and under such pressure of ex- 
citement as he often experienced. These apparent in- 
congruities must be harmonized in the light of the 
grand thought that inspired his mission. To do other- 
wise would be an injustice, a wrong from which every 
honest man should feel in duty bound to defend him. 
In his later life his devotion to the established meetings 
and his interest in having them kept up and well attended, 
might very easily be (pioted by the superstitious wor- 
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shiper as authority and example for his own conduct. 
But let Fox say or do what he might, in regard to, 
these meetings, we have no right nor reason to think 
that he ever recanted, or retracted from the position he 
so long and persistently maintained. In the absQpce of 
any open confession ithat he had discovered his error; 
repented of it, and had abandoned it for a different and 
opposite course, no true quaker would be guilty of 
bringing such a charge against him. 

Some of our modern Friends would say, " if this 
truly represents Fox, then he had no religion at all, 
and he was an impostor in claiming to have, and act 
ing as he did." So the ignorant and bigoted, and his 
enemies of his own time, averred, and treated him ac- 
cordingly. He was an unbeliever, an infidel to the 
religion and worship of his age. His mission was to 
teach a religion right the reverse of and destructive to 
all the existing observances and worships, under that 
name. He had no fellowship or sympathy with them, 
with his ideas of religion or quakerism. If we have 
then, just so far as that influences us, are we at vari- 
ance with him ; and just that wide we are from true 
quakerism, in its simple, original purity, as represented 
in his life. 

Unless we arc quakers in this original, primitive 
sense, what right have we to the name ? If we repudi- 
ate the princi})le and coquet with the opposite ; if we 
connive at these ancient superstitions, or have gone 
back in any sense or measure to those weak and beg- 
garly elements, yet claim the honored name that repre- 
sents the opposite, what do we expect to gain? What 
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are we gaining but the comparatively weak, shrivel- 
ing, insignificant position we occupy? Fox built up 
quakerism by uncompromising devotion and unswerv- 
ing adherence, to his high principle ; his successors 
have been letting it down ever since by retrograding, 
to find an easier and more accommodating middle 
ground, between the false and the true. And there we 
are. 



D 



CHAPTER IV. 

His conceptions of tlie Almighty, or Great First Cause, the base of his 
religious convictions. — Origin of the Jewish God. — Oracles: their 
origin and use among the Jews, by Moses. — Origin of ancient He- 
brew religion. — Their " traditions, customs and doctrines." — Belief 
in a personal God.,— The Kingdom of Gk>d, of the Jews, and of 
Jesus. — Laws of Moses. — Some of them divine. — Effect of beUef in 
plenary inspiration of the Bible on Christianity. — Modern reverence 
for old doctrines, customs and superstitions. — Fox rejected them 
and his reasons for so doing. 

George Fox had a cast of mind, as Wm. Penn says, 
that would not rest till he went to the very bottom of 
questions that were susceptible of being settled in any 
measure, by divine revelation or the researches and 
the analytical powers of the human understanding. So 
the question of the *'First Cause" and man's relation 
to that Divine Power, was a primary and fundamental 
one, in his cogitations ; and from the conceptions he 
formed of God, all his religious theories — so far as he 
had theories — were drawn. These conceptions were 
rational, beyond the age in which he lived ; and the 
great embarrasing difficulty was, to adapt his views, in 
the language of that time, to the understanding of the 
people. 

He was obliged to conform with existing usages to a 
great extent, in order to be heard. So, in speaking of 
God, he spoke much as other people did, and for many 
centuries had done, in the language of those ancient 
tiuies, when these rude conceptions were formed. Early 
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historic eras originated these, when human beings were 
in a low and semi-barbaric condition. Then, they 
claimed to have access to God, and receive communica- 
tions from him, through various methods and channels. 

The oracles, or speaking to the ear of man, in certain 
places on the earth, was the earlier faith of antiquity. 
The teachers and leaders of the peoples claimed to have 
access to God, to get his will, and impart it to them, 
for their guidance. 

All nations seem to have had belief in communica- 
tions with or from their Gods. They had their caves, 
crevices, and grottoes ; their ravines, mountains, rocks, 
forests or rivers ; their tents, tabernacles and temples, 
or secret, holy places, where they met them and heard 
their voices, or through some distinct impressions made 
upon their minds received his or their messages. For 
many centuries these oracles were consulted by their 
priests, and their pretended orders or commands were 
delivered to the people. Egypt was long subject to 
this faith, which seemed to be universal then, except 
with the learned, who knew bettor; and the priests 
themselves — or those who waited on the Oracles — for 
they knew they were practicing what has always been 
admitted justifiable — a pious fraud on the credulous 
masses ; on the claim that it was right, for by so doing 
they could be more easily governed. They feared and 
reverenced these Gods, who would punish or destroy 
them, unless they should obey their will or commands, 
as given to the priests by the oracles for their direction 
and government. The great pyramids, and ruins of 
temples, are the relics of the labors performed in pur- 
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suance of that faith they had in these oracles, or of 
what the priests told them they received direct from 
the Gods. Moses was educated in Egypt, and did pre- 
cisely, as near as the circumstances admitted, as the 
other priests, when he attempted to deliver his people, 
the Israelites, from their Egyptian bondage. 

He went to the oracles, and came back to the poor 
degraded fugitives from captivity, and told them what 
he had received, purporting to give them, word Cwr 
word, what God had said ; often repeating as a closing 
sentence to sanction it, to impress it with a greater 
solemnity on the credulous multitude, the reason why 
they should obey it. " For I am the Lord thy God." 
He went into the mountain to find his oracle, to get lA 
orders for the people ; and to give them more weight 
and authority, he told them they were written on tables 
of stone, and were commandments, which must be 
obeyed, if they desired to live and enjoy the favors and 
mercies of God. When any of them were curious to 
learn more of the source and genuineness of these 
oracular communications, by approaching God — ^by see- 
ing him and his methods of imparting his will, Moses 
knew it would not be safe to indulge them in such a 
laudable curiositv ; for it was then like it is now, the 
less people are permitted to know about these mysteri- 
ous things, the more they will believe. So to keep them 
from a true knowledge of his pretended intercourse 
with God, and allay all disposition to pursue any in- 
quiry into the particulars as to how he received them, 
he told them that no man could see God and live. To 
satisfy them that God did exist, in this his secret way, 
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he assured them that he oDce saw as ii tiivov, his hack 
party. — Exodus x\xiii: 2^. 

The feeling expressed in the words, "Nearer, uiy God 
to thee,'' was relied ou then fur safety as it is now. Wo 
Moses assured his followers that he had been instructed 
by the Onieles to command them to build a tcut, to 
which f'<wl would deHcead in a cloud, and in it would 
coimnunicate with them. This teut was an imposing 
anil elaborate structure, and they called it the "Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation." Here Moses and those 
appointed priests resorted, to get their inatruetionB from 
"God," or the " Lord," the word our English trans- 
lators give us for what is caviled an Oracle elsewhere in 
history. So he drew near unto them, and abode with 
them, ami he was to he their (lod and they to be hia 
people. This Taberuai'le answered for his reaidence, 
till David decided it was too insignificant and uncom- 
fortable, and suggested building him a Temple, which 
was soon after done by his son Solomon. All through 
this period of Jewish history, the people professed to 
Itelieve that God was near them, and that they were 
under hia government. They were a poor, ignorant, 
credulous people ; far inferior in intellectual develop- 
ment and capacity for self-government to other nations 
in adjacent couutriea. There were some few, more 
rational and intelligent. Theae had traveled, or they 
were thiae who came among them and were their 
pro]>beta and writers. The Egyptian scholar and Law- 
pver, Mosea, was a shrewd, sagacious man of his times ; 
and we owe to his tact and energy, directly and iu- 
direclly, the importance the Jews have acquired in 
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history. The Laws of Moses, and the ability with 
which he administered them, his sagacity in discipline, 
and success in commanding reverence for his teachings, 
are the origin and staple of ancient Jewish history. 
They always adhered to Moses as a leader, who was 
directed by the Oracles ; and while they existed as a 
nation they believed, according to their history, that 
they lived under a Theocracy, and when they had 
human kings, that they were appointed by God, through 
the agency of the prophets, or by direct authority. 
They believed they were living in a divine kingdom, 
that theirs was the Kingdom of God. They always 
believed Moses, and that the Egyptian Oracles he re- 
sorted to, as a means to get control over them in their 
primitive, ignorant, brutalized condition, through 
appeals to their fears and superstition, were veritable 
messages from God. The subsequent history of this 
people shows how they were deluded, how void of truth 
and baseless have been all their visions. Their " Fing- 
dom of God " has proved only a myth, as they have 
long been scattered to the four winds and are no longer 
a nation. But we have their literature ; it has been 
preserved and come down to us on account of its real 
merit — the wisdom it contains. The best of the laws 
of Moses and the wisdom of the prophets are true, 
divine, because they were derived from a knowledge of 
the constitution of human nature, and are, therefore, 
adapted to universal man. This has made them im- 
perishable, and the authority or basis of subsequent 
civilized legislation. 

At the advent of Jesus there was profound reverence 
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cherished for these laws, and for the prophets. They 
were believed to be the words and commandments of 
God, at a period when he was visible and consciously 
present with their ancestors. One of the first lessons 
of Jesus to the pious Jews was an avowed regard for 
these laws, and a protest that he was not an enemy to 
them. " Think not I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill;" 
and he exprepsed his disapprobation against any one 
who should do or teach any thing against them. — Mat- 
thew y. 

He said on the first and second commandment 
" hang all the law and the prophets." On the golden 
rule also " hang the law and the prophets." He held 
on to their language and laws, to keep in their favor 
and to get a hearing for his better lessons than some 
of those taught ; and to impart to them if possible a 
spiritual meaning, a higher conception of God and his 
kingdom. Since they had been destroyed as a nation 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and scattered in captivity, and on 
the return to their native land were only subjects of 
the Roman government, instead of the children of God, 
they lived more on the glory of their past greatness, 
and in the hope of a restoration to their ancient gov- 
ernment of God, which they seemed to anticipate would 
soon come, through devotion and i)rayer. They ex- 
pected God would raise up among them a powerful 
monarch, who would deliver them from the Roman 
rule and restore to them his own kingdom. Jesus evi- 
dently had no faith in this notion, and had no confi- 
dence in an outward or civil Kingdom of God. 
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He bid them " Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand." The Kingdom of God, or of Heaven, 
** Cometh not with observation; neither shall they 
say Lo here ! or Lo there ! for behold, the King- 
dom of God is within you." He held on to their lan- 
guage, quoted their laws and the sayings of their pro- 
phets, but gave to them an inward, spiritual, or rational 
meaning. He expressed so many logical, spiritual 
truths, that we must infer, if we want to do him justice, 
that he knew what he was saying ; and that he never 
said many things which have been ascribed to him 
and which make him visionary and inconsistent. He 
was shamefully slandered and misrepresented during 
his life, as well as by those who have written about 
him since. No one person in possession of his senses, 
could have taught the conflicting lessons imputed to him. 

He sanctioned the truths contained in the law and 
the prophets, because they wera inherent, substantial, 
eternal; and were from God, as revealed in the consti- 
tution of man, and in the laws of nature ; or they were 
the law of God formulated into words. Moses had 
learned them before he crossed the Red Sea, as they 
had been taught in Egypt for centuries. We cannot 
suppose that Jesus gave any credence to the supersti- 
tions of the Jews,or had any possible faith in their out- 
ward God ; or in the oracular methods and devices 
Moses had resorted to, that he might the more effectu- 
ally control the poor deluded creatures. But Jesus 
had their literature, their outward God, their sacrifices, 
ordinances, ceremonies and superstitions to deal with, 
in his efforts to establish a more rational, intellectual 
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aiwl Bpiritual i'aith. The Kingdom i>f Giod or of heaveu 
he tried to intrnduee, was one of aeltciilture, self-gov- 
eriiment, independent manliuuas, intelligcat obedience 
to what was right, true and best; and the outline for 
this conduct was contained in the law and tlie pro- 
phets. A few listened to him, believed liim, but the 
masses rejected his mission, and he was crucified. If 
he had had faitli in their outward God, in their out- 
ward political kingdom, as they had received it from 
Moses, or in his devices of receiving through the old 
Egyptiuii Oracies, literally, mes-sages and commands 
firoui this God, as other Jews did, he would not have 
been crucified. It was his blasphemy, and unliclicf in 
these, that sent him to the cross. 

He was infidel to these old Jewish superstitions then, 
in the same sense and for the same reason that people 
are infidel to them io this nineteenth century. He used 
the religious language, and spoke frequently of God 
and his doings, his will and ways his kingdom and 
government, just as the Pharisees did, that he might 
retain the confidence of those who listened to him ; but 
the simple fact that he did not believe everything liter- 
ally and outward, and conform in conduct with them 
who did, was what condemned him as a heretic, a 
usurper, a blasphemer. Jesus was radical and ultra in 
his opposition to these Jewish superstitions ; he was 
emphatic and outspoken, much more so than the people 
are to-day ; and his spiritual doctrines and teachings 
are no more welcome now ; for most, who claim to be 
christians believe in some portion of these Jewish 
traditioDB, customs and superstitions. 
D* 
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They have a kind of reverence for Moses and his 
Egyptian Oracles, for a history of the Jews during the 
subsequent centuries, while they were subject to these 
Oracles ; and in their ignorance and credulity believ- 
ing they were under the immediate and direct govern- 
ment of God. It is our reverence for antiquity that 
makes us attach so much importance to these ancient 
records of a benighted and deluded people. In itself, as 
a history, independent of its antiquity, it would be of 
little consequence ; but would be accepted as a fable or 
allegory. If it were the product of this age it would 
be rejected and condemned as a vulgar, pernicious blas- 
phemy. While men take authority for guidance in 
place of light, truth and reason, they must remain 
enslaved and degraded by the power of super- 
stition. 

As what is called Christianity, or the moral precepts 
around or on which the superstructure is built, were 
taught with authority and made prominent by an hum- 
ble Jew, of course the Jewish nation would receive the 
credit of originating and transmitting it to all the gen- 
tiles who have since embraced it. The Bible or Old 
Testament containing the history of that nation from 
which the religion sprung, would naturally be rever- 
enced as the record of the people chosen by Grod, 
through whom his will was to be communicated to the 
human family. Without the Jews there would have 
been no Jesus. From their religion, his was derived. 
On this account professing christians bestow their rev- 
erence on both the old and the new Testaments, and 
pronounce them the " word of God,*' when in reality 
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they are no more the word of God than any other 
ancient records. 

Fox knew all this, and just what value to place on 
the volume. It was no authority for him ; he denied 
it being the ** Word of God.'' It was neither his Oracle 
nor his guide, yet in concession to the superstitious 
idolatry felt for it by the people, he always, as a matter 
of policy, spoke reverently of it, and used many of its 
lessons and teachings against those who opposed and 
persecuted him. The authors of it were called " Holy 
men of God;" and out of deference for the popular 
belief in this opinion he assented to it; while privately 
he held his own convictions, that were well grounded, 
but corresponded with the historical facts which led 
him to place a proper estimate on their holiness, and 
on the motives that inspired their writings. He quoted 
them in confirmation, but not as authority for his 
views. 
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Popular ideas of supernatural, or divine revelation, received from 
ancient Oracles as they came down to us through the Catholic 
church. Modern (Quaker superstitions respecting it. - Their faith in 
special revelations.— Georjje Fox and Win. Pe- n believed in a more 
rational view of revelation, and obtained it by inquiry, the only 
divine and reliable way.— Sensible, intelligent Friends always be- 
lieved in the latter method, and not in superstitious doctrines and 
customs. — People prefer to be deceived by illusions and miracles.— 
They produce more exhilaration and excitement. — The Jewish and 
heathenish traditions, customs and doctrines of George Fox ex- 
plained. — Their origin, and transmission to us. — AVhence the super- 
natural character of Jesus. — The common faith of the Greeks in all 
their Gods.— They fabricated the modern orthodox theology, origi- 
nally. -They luade the precepts and the legends about Jesus the 
grounds for the christian system. — We are indebted to the heathen 
for it. 

Our modern ideas of supernatural, divine revelation, 
or of God communing with the people, and of his wor- 
shipers communing Avith him ; of being " moved by his 
Spirit" and "directed by his will," came from our faith 
in these records of the ancients concerning Moses and 
his successors, with their experiences and devotion, in 
practicing the Egyptian arts of consulting Oracles. 
We would like to claim, if we could, that our religion, 
our belief, had a better or more authentic origin than 
the legends, mysteries and magic of tlie ancient reli- 
gions. But we can not, for it is an ofTslioot, an out- 
growth from the same root, and from nowhere else. It 
is only more reverenced by us than the other branches, 
because this belonged to the Jews, and we received it 
from them. 
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^mSral precepts are the same as those tau};ht by 
Znroaetpr, Confucius, Gautama of the east, and of 
Meiies and Hermes of Egypt; and Moaes used them in 
connection with the Oracles for the governnientof his 
Israelitish emigrants, on their way to Juden, wliere 
they tdok the Ibrni in wliich we receive them. We ad- 
here to these iild beiiefe from no other possible reason 
thiin that they were those of the Jews. There is a 
magic chnriu in the thought of a special divine revela- 
tion. JeauB rejected it in every auperatitioiiB sense, but 
the Greeks and RomauB, adhered to it literally, on ac- 
count of the power it gave them over the pe{)ple. The 
Pitpe, Councils, bishops and priests, all claimed to have 
it literally. They taught it. exacted a faith in it, and 
enforced it aa a part of their religion. The Protestanta 
believed it had existed, but wsis all in the Old and New 
TeatamentB. 

They helieved that God did once communicate to his 
"urlier servants through these Oracles; but thathe had 
made known his entire will, and that revelation ceased, 
was completed, in these records. Tliat God did at one 
time speak to the people and reveal to them his will, 
was the faith of all professing christiaiis. George Fox 
did not deny this popular faith ; but he said that God 
was unchangeable, and that he communed and revealed 
himself to the people to one age and one place as much 
as in another. But he never believed in these oracular 
messages, as coniiug outwardly to the Jews. He un- 
derstood why Moses got it up, and how it answered hi,i 
purposes, in the same sense as Jesus did. He held on 
U> the language ofrevelation, but not to its superstitious. 
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The more superstitious quakers that brought this 
old Jewish faith with them into the society, have suc- 
ceeded in retaining and transmitting it in some measure 
to our age. There are those in the society of Friends 
now, who still cherish as divine and unquestionable, 
this old Hebrew superstition. They never believed 
with Fox, Penn and some others, the representatives of 
real quakerism, that revelations can come only through 
logical and rational channels, and that there is not, 
and never was, any other divine revelation ; and all 
that purports to be special, supernatural, divine revela- 
tion, is nothing but the teachings of mythology that 
were universal among the devotees of the ancient 
heathen gods, where Moses obtained it and transmitted 
it to the Jews, whence it came down to us. 

There are those among us now who would like to 
pass for intelligent, rational men and women, that 
really seem to believe in this old heathen faith; and 
they are making serious efforts to perpetuate it, as a 
bequest to posterity. Attempts are made to propagate 
it publicly, and devices are adopted to illustrate it, by 
the way of experiment, as is practised elsewhere in the 
name of clairvoyance, fortune telling, or necromancy. 
Traveling ministers, being strangers to their audiences, 
practice their gifts or claims of special revelation with 
a measure of success ; and strengthen the faith of the 
credulous. Wm. Penn approved of ministers speaking 
to the condition of the i>eople ; but he believed in as- 
certaining that condition previously, through rational, 
reliable channels. In his preface to the Journal of 
George Fox, he says on pages 49 and 50, in his advice 
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t" traveliug ministtTf^ : " Anil, brethren, as to you is 
uommitted the ditipeoaalioDH of the Oracles of God, 
which give you frequent opportunitica aud great place 
wilh the people among whom you travel. 1 beseech 
yoii that you would not think it suffident to declare 
the word of lile in their nescmblies, however edifying 
and comfortable such opportunities may be to you aud 
them ; but as was the practice of the man of God 
(George Fox) before mentioned in meawure, when 
anionfr ua, inquire the state of the several churches you 
visit, who among them are afflicted or sick, who are 
tempted, if any are imfaithful or obstinate, aiKl en- 
deavor to issue those things in the wisdom and power 
n''God, which will be a glorious crowu upon your min- 
istry." "As that prepares your way in the hearts of 
the ]ieople to receive you aa men of God, so it gives 
you credit with Iheui to do them good by your advice 
in other respects." "The afflicted will be comforted by 
yi'U, the tempted strcugthened, the sick refreshed, the 
unfiiithftii convicted and restored, and such as are obsti- 
nate, softened aud fitted for reconciliation, wLicli is 
clenching the nail, and applying aud fastening the 
general testimouy by that particular care of tlie seve- 
ral branches of it, in reference to theiu more immedi- 
ately concerned in it." "You that travel as God's 
messengers, if tliey receive yon in the greater, shall 
they refuse you iu the leas ?" " And if they own the 
general testimony, can they withstand the particular 
8p|>lication of it in their own cases? Thus ye will show 
yourselves workmen iiidee<l, aud carry your buslneas 
before you, to the praise of his name that hath called 
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you from darkness to light, that you might turn others 
from Satan's power unto God and his kingdom, which U 
within^ "And oh! that there were more of such 
faithful laborers in the vineyard of the Lord! never 
more needed since the day of God !" 

These are sensible thoughts of a rational, intelligent 
man. He makes no claim to special, or supernatural 
revelation, but specially recommends the ministers "to 
inquire '' and get the information through legitimate 
and sensible channels, like all knowledge must be ob- 
tained if it is exj)ected to be reliable and trustworthy. 
William Penn here discards all those pretensions of di- 
vine revelation as taught by the superstitious in the past 
and present, and uses his reason and common sense, as 
he said w^as the practice of George Fox. This rational 
method is the only plan to get real divine revelation. 
Because in this way of using his senses, the divine 
methods established for all genuine revelations, if he be 
careful, he need not err; nor be led off by visions of 
the imagination, by marvelous stories, or pictures of 
the fancy, in the foolish notion that such are divine re- 
velations. The true Quaker, the genuine Friend, gives 
no credence to such superstitious vagaries. He knows 
these old illusions of the Jews and mythological spec- 
ulations of the Greeks belong to an age of darkness, 
and are entirely unworthy of credence. The true qua- 
ker believes in realities only: and spurns all those 
" superstitious ceremonies, those Jewish and heathenish 
customs, traditions and doctrines of men," and follows 
his own judgment, the "Light within," obtained 
through rational channels. 
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Every one now who believes in any shade or portion 
of these old preteniled heathenish revelations, as people 
make out of the seriptures, or as they have inherited 
from the teachings or preachings of any of their own 
sects, is not yet on the solid ground of true (jiiakerism ; 
Buoh remain victims of the old superstition, which they 
have never heeu " drawn off from ;" and their denial 
of it will not alter the fiicts. 

These superstitions are more precious to them tliaii 
the truth ; just as they were to the masses, in the time 
of Geoi^e Fox. Many will live and die under the do- 
minion of them ; hut tlie true quaker or lover of truth, 
should not on that account be discouraged, or withhold 
Hny effort "to dnuv all of from such Jewish and heath- 
enish superstitions, customs, trailitiona and doclrines of 

I know the uncrilical and credulous enthusiast will 
not easily relimjuish, these ancient immemorial heatlieu 
conceptions of God, of his personality, of his visits and 
communings with men ; these idolatrous delusious have 
been universal, and can only he supplanted, by reason, 
intelligence, Light and truth, making plain a more di- 
vine and spiritual view ; "and vindicatiug the ways of 
God to man " so tbrcihly and convincing, as to destroy 
all hope, or trust, urlaith, or confidence in these inven- 
tions of man in a darker age, when "superstition 
taught the tyrant awe," and men without reason were 
governed through their Icars and passions and re- 
strained from their brutal instincts by their dread of 
the vengeance of God, and the horrors of a fancied 
eternal torment, 
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In the iourth century of the Christian church, Jerome 
tells us there were seventy-eight thousand men and 
twenty-five thousand women in Africa alone, who sej)- 
arated themselves from society, and lived in solitude, 
as anchorites, for the purpose of being saints, of living 
near to God, of receiving miraculous powers and con- 
stant communications of his will. The history of the 
church for a thousand years, is mainly a record of the 
dealings of God with men, through miracles and rev- 
elations, and his marvelous intercourse with Popes, 
Bishops, C/Ouucils, Priests, Monks and Nuns. It may 
be said it was the universal belief, and the theme of all 
religious literature. What we have of it now, came 
from, or through these dark ages. We received all 
from these, and there never was any higher or other 
source for us to obtain it. Shall we cimtinue to re- 
spect it, or give it the least credence from this author- 
ity ? It is such an easy matter to forge reasons or ex- 
cuses for a blind faith I 

These suj)erstitious ceremonies George Fox referred 
to. were not those of Egyi)t, or of Turkey, nor of the 
Hindoos, or Chinese; nor were they of the Latins or 
Greeks. They were those of his own land,-the field of 
his labors. He never visited those foreign countries, 
and his testimony at home could not have had reference 
to the institutions of those distant regions. He evi- 
dently meant those of his own country. And what did 
he mean by "Jewish and heathenish traditions and 
custom's and doctrines of men V He could have thought 
of no other than those prevalent in all the churches, de- 
rived from the writings of the Old and New Testaments. 
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The Jewish included tlie idea oi' Baerifices, the virtue of 
shedding blood and the supposed effieacy of the blood of 
Jesus, as a means to receive the remiseion of wins. And 
this bloody rite of the Jews was the foundation of that 
absurd and mythologioftl scheme of salvation thai the 
old semi-pagan Greeks and Romans erected into a 
fancied superstructure of doctrines — " the doctrines of 
men." Another Jewish tradition, was that of baptism ; 
as though there was any virtue in water to secure sal- 
vation, further than it might be used as a means of 
cleansing the body, when properly and thoroughly ap- 
plied for that purpose. So far as it was used for that 
end, it might be accept-ed as an emblem of a purified or 
upright, exemplary life. 

And what was ealled the " Lord's supper," partaken 
as a tradition among the Jews, in commemoration of 
the legend of the Pass Over out of their captivity ia 
Egypt, and every other Jewish tradition, in part or as 
a whoie, with their feasts and fasts, their holy days, was 
included among those from which he was to draw the 
people. 

And what were the "heathenish traditions, customs 
and doctrines?' They were those tbunded on, and 
drawn from the writings of the New Teatammt. They 
were that hcatheuish system of faith in a Godhead, a 
Trinity, transmitted to the Greeks and Romans from 
the heathen countries of Egypt; from'Peraia and Chiaa. 
A faith common to nearly, or i|uite all pagan and 
idolations nations. It was popular among the heathen, 
and the pseudo converts to the so-called christian feith 
brought it with them, and did not rest till it was ac- 
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cepted as a part of the new religion. There was a pro- 
tracted struggle on the part of the more enlightened 
and rational professors of Christianity, to repudiate it 
as false, absurd and impossible; but the heathen ele- 
ment predominated ; and what they could not enforce 
by reason, they accomplished by persecution and vio- 
lence. In that day the more extravagant and impossi- 
ble the faith, it was thought to be the more supernatu- 
ral and divine. 

The miraculous conception and birth of Jesus, and 
his deification iis a God ; the doctrine of Incarnation, 
his resurrection and ascension, the atonement and inter- 
cession, with many of the sayings imputed to him, and 
what are called the miracles; besides much more that 
has been ascribed to his disciples and apostles ; on all 
of which the creeds and dogmas of the church are built, 
compose what Fox called " the heathenish traditions, 
and customs, and doctrines of men." And he was 
wholly right in this, which any one can verify by read- 
ing the history of Christianity, as we find it on record 
by the ecclesiastical writers of those earlier times. The 
belief of eternal torments after death, and Satan, the 
presiding genius of these regions of torture, was another 
of these heathenish doctrines of men. 

The personality of God, his location in some distant 
region from the earth, as sitting on his throne — the 
judgment seat to which all souls of the departed were 
to be summoned and awarded their dues in the day of 
final judgment, and to be sent to endless bliss or endless 
misery, with a resurrection of the body, and much more ; 
in short, all these wretched and terrifying speculations, 
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iu whatever form the church had given to them in his 
day, were nothing in the light of truth, history and 
reason, but "heathenish traditions aTid customs and 
doctrines of men." 

The deification of Jesus and the incarnatioo of Christ, 
were entirely the work of the heathen Greeks. Tliey 
deified all tiieir groat heroes and remarkable charac- 
ters. They had a multitude of gods, and their great 
men were the sons of these gods. Jupiter was the 
father of some of these great men. Let a few genera- 
tions elapse afier the death of their wise teachers and 
leaders, and when none were living to deny the stories 
manufactured for the people to believe, concerning 
them, and they were apotheosized and registered as the 
sons of God. The wisdom of Jesus was such as to en- 
title him, in their estimation, to this divine honor, and 
within two centuries after hla death they provided for 
him a miraculous birth, and death and resaurrectiou , 
among their gods. 

They believed that goda were in the people, and 
made them do everything that was done, by them. The 
good gods did all that waa good, aud the devil, or do 
eail giwls in men, did all the bad things. In writing 
the Testament, they wrote as they believed and spoke. 
And they supposed Jesus and his disciples talked that 
way when they lived, which was more than a hundred 
years before tliey wrote these gospels. They make 
them say just anything to suit their own heathen 
• notions and beliefs, and the people believe it all true. 

When they wrote the following, their notions which 
they had received from the traditions and legends of 
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the past, they could not know that Jesus or his disci- 
ples ever said any thing of the kind. They were only 
speaking their own thoughts. " I and my Father are 
one." "The Father is in me.'' " I have not spoken of 
myself." " Satan entered into him." " He hath a devil." 
"Resist the devil." "Possessed with devils." "The 
devils went into the herd of sw^ine." All these and 
similar expressions are of Greek origin. Jesus and his 
disciples were Hebrews, in another country, who never 
heard them and did not believe them, nor any other 
part of the faith of those old gentile countries. 

Being moved by the Holy Ghost, by a God, or a devil, 
and not being able to do anything without them, as 
this sentence declares "I do nothing of myself;" 
" without me, ye can do nothing," are other ucterances 
of these Greeks, of their faith in their gods doing every 
thing for them. They believed their gods had great 
power for good or evil. To keep the people in terror 
and submission, they made up stories of the great mir- 
acles they performed, casting out bad gods or devils ; 
raising the dead, curing disease, restoring sight, and 
raising people bodily to their Greek heaven; all of 
which, some still affect to believe. 

We must remember that the Greek nation were 
almost exclusively the custodians of the christian re- 
ligion for centuries. The few Nazarene disciples, and 
their descendants in Judea, were an obscure, humble, 
quite illiterate sect ; and had it not been for the Greeks, 
their learning and speculative philosophy, Christiaoity 
would never have been magnified or established in his- 
tory as a distinct religious faith. In Latin countries it 
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was for a long time confined to the Greek residents 
abiding there. Jesus would , never have been deified 
and immortalized, he would never have had the pres- 
tige, the halo of glory, the romance and miracle at- 
tached to his name, had it not been placed there by 
this speculative, poetical, visionary and heathen nation, 
who worked a fabricated history of him into their 
mythology. 

With a knowledge, of these facts, as furnished by 
ecclesiastical historv, which aided him to the divine 
revelations, that established his convictions, how could 
(ireorge Fox think otherwise than he did? He read 
these stories and visionary productions of the Greeks as 
they were translated into English, but could make noth- 
ing of much of them, taken literally. " They spake of 
God and of Christ, but I knew him not but by revela- 
tion." They were a record of the crude concep- 
tions of God and Christ belonging to a heathen people, 
a thousand years preceding his age. I say a heathen 
people, for the writers and believers of the Christianity 
of that day were mythologistS, polytheists, idolators; 
and of course. Fox nor any one else, can know what 
tliey meant but by revelation, by a knowledge of the 
facts in the case, and how to value them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JesuH as viewed by his Jewish disciples.- He was simply a prophet or 
teacher anionf? them. His parentage, native tenderness and moral 
qualities.— His mission, a.s he and his disciples understood it.— The 
wortl christos (wistlom) designated his precepts in the Greek,— 
How it became a part of his name. — His ethical principles grew out 
of the moral constitution of man. — He was to "bear witness to the 
truth." — "What is not true in his history he is not accountable for.— 
The admirers of truth can not accept them.— The understanding of 
George Fox and his use of these Scripture records. — His objects and 
intentions. — Hubseciuent ages have misunderstood both Pox and the 
scriptures. — Origin of our " I^rd and Savior" and of the word 
" God."— Fox knew this origin, but used them because it was scrip- 
ture language. — Pe labored to spiritualize them away for truth's 
siike. — But did not always succeed, for it is used in an idolatrous 
sense yet amongst his descendants. 

There never was any supernatural character given to 
Jesus by his own people, where he was born, with whom 
he lived and died. His disci})los, the Nazarenes of 
Judea, knew nothing of these stories during the age in 
which he lived. If their successors in the next century 
ever heard of them, they did not believe them ; for they 
knew they were manufactured by the Greek gentiles, 
and corresponded precisely with the mythical history of 
their other gods. The whole thing was made from 
good motives, probably, in one sense. It was to give 
him the })restige of a god, that his precepts should be 
more authoritative, enlist more interest, make more 
proselytes and save more souls. 

The highest authorities, respecting the history of 
Jesus, (or Joshua), and the best intelligence we iiave, 
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or tliat can be obtained in history or elsewhere is, tliat 
he waB the aon uf Mary, was a superior youth, lived to 
manhood with his parents. He was a Jew by birth and 
education. He was interested in disseminating the les- 
sons of wisdom taught by the prophets and leaders of 
his people. He was gentle, tender, sympathetic, un- 
selfish ; lived, labored, suffered and died for the salva- 
tion and happiuesa of others, in this life. This wasdis- 
tinctly and repeatedly stated by him in different lan- 
guage, as circumstances and conuections of subjects gave 
him occasion. His labors and sympathies were for 
the living onlv, for "the poor," "outcast," "and lost 
sheep," of his own people, the Jews. " Let the dead 
bury the dead ; follow thou me," to work for the living. 
He lived and died as a Jewisli prophet, by the name of 
Joshua. He never would have been known or believed 
in, as any other, or anything more, had not his name 
and his excellent mural lessons been carried to and in- 
troduced among the Greeka. According to the 13th 
chapter of Acts, supported and confirmed by all that can 
be gathered from other history, the word "ckrUlian" 
was first given to the disciples at Anlioeh, a number of 
years after the death of Jesus. Paul, Barnabas, Silas, 
and perhaps other missionaries, had been in that Greek 
and gentile city, preaching ; they had converted a few 
Jews and Greeks, who accepted the simple precepts and 
lessons of forgiveness, and called them the wisdom of 
Jesus, in the Greek "the elirisloa," (wisdom), and those 
who believed tliem, ekrisftians. 

Many years after, when these christians (or wise 
men) increased in numbers, througii the preaching of 
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Paul and others in some of the Greek cities which they 
visited, and in which they established churches, it be- 
came the usual Greek name for all who joined, either 
Jew or Greek, with the new religion. In the course of 
centuries the faith had spread and become so important 
as to require a history, and an authority for its genuine- 
ness among scoffers, doubters and adherents to the old 
religions and mythologies. In tracing the teachings 
back to Joshua, (or to Jesus in the Greek,) they made 
him the incarnation, or the human representation of 
wisdom, calling him Jesus the Christ ; with us, now, in 
English, it would be Jesus the Wise, or the wise Jesus, 
or the wisdom of Jesus. 

We may safely say that neither he nor any of his 
disciples during his life time ever heard the name or 
word Christ prcmounced ; or, that they would not have 
understood what the Greek sound meant if they had, 
as they were illiterate Plebrews, and in common with 
their nation, they cherished a prejudice against Greek, 
and against those who sp()ke or understood it, because 
it was the language of mythology and infidelity with 
them. This word '^ckridos'^ became so uniformly at- 
tached to that of Jesus as representing his teachings, 
that in subseciuent years, it was affixed, we may say, 
among the common people, as a veritable part of his 
given name; when it was all the work of after years; 
centuries after his death, and had nothing to do with 
his life time, or his real historv. It was the invention 
of superstition, the perversion of mythology. 

"Jesus Christ" are terms often used together, as 
though they were a name and belonged to one pei'son 
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or character. This writing of two distinct uncorre- 
iated, if not opposite terms, is nothing but an indul- 
gence in, and caressing of, the old Greek mythology, 
for which so many retain a longing appetite, to cheYish 
as their religion. "Jesus" was the simple, short name 
of him of whom it was said he spoke a3 never man apoke ; 
that gentle, tender personage, who, with unselfish de- 
votion, spent his energies and life for the good of his 
people, and for the good of the world ; whi) was a wise 
instructor and an ensample for us all. The true lessons 
he taught were ao simple, so righteous, so appropriate, 
that the unperverted understanding of the child sees at 
once that they contain the principle, the germ and life 
of all that is needed in the way of instruction in this 
world. The sensible part of the Sermon on the Mount 
is an epitome, a compendium ; is enough to show ua the 
height, the depths of his wisdom and goodness. Could 
we be content with the truths iu it,and devote our ener- 
gies to th(i task of realizing their fulfillment in our own 
experience, we would be much better engaged than in 
teaching superstition, pagan mysteries. 

"Christ," ft Greek word personated, represented the 

indple or the method, or the only way by which men 
i be saved from their ignorance, their superstition, 
r sensuality and their crimes. It meant training, 

cipline, effort. It meant wisdom, goodness, obedience ; 
e power of God and wisdom of God." Mythology 

rsonated it into a character, a Messiah, a Savior, 
translators use it indiscriminately and inter- 

l&ngeably as a principle and as a personage. They 
mtli of Jesus and of the writers of what 
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are called the Gospels, sometimes one way, sometimefl 
the other, and sometimes they make their meaning con- 
fused and ambiguous. The same ambiguity and con- 
fusion are found in the epistles of Paul. In many 
places we can make no sense of the text ; then in order 
to save the reputation of the book for holiness, and to 
defend it as the "Holy Scriptures," or the "Word of 
God," we will tax our imaginations or indulge in 
fancied spiritualizations, so as to comfort ourselves 
with the conceit that we are making sense of it. 

The early Fathers and holy men who made and manipu- 
lated it into its mystical style and character did not 
mean to have it otherwise, for they had much more £iith 
in miracle and mystery to frighten the people to religion 
than they had in appeals to reason and common sense. 
These latter qualities to them were low, sensual, devil- 
ish, while faith in fables and miracles was the test of 
divinity. 

Nothing was too absurd or revolting that poor igno- 
rant, deluded human beings could be made to accept, 
was withheld ; but it was rather enforced upon them. 
To hesitate or demur was to invoke temporal hate and 
an eteroal hell. Hence, these " holy " fathers took the 
word " Christ " which had nothing to do with the 
name or person of Jesus, and deified it, called it a god, 
and a son of god. Some said it was uncreated and from 
the beginning; others that it was born of a woman 
without an earthly father, and after they had fixed for 
it an origin, a place and a function, then they connected 
it in their imagination with Jesus and his teachings. 
In their efforts to make it a god and a man at the same 
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dtne, they called it Christ Jeeus — Jesus ChriHt The 
more sensible ones called it or them, Jesus the Christ, 

or Jeaua the teacher, who taught the Christ, or in other 
words he who taught that "wisdom and goodness" 
would save people if they possessed them. That the 
Law wiie inadequate, that under it the mind was arrest- 
ed in its expousion, that it had become a bondage and 
could never bring the comers thereto perfect. The 
Christ lutant advancement, illimitable progress, perfec- 
tion. These "holy" fathers never understood this nor 
do their siieoesaors in their old pagan feith to-day. By 
ecclesiastical and civil decrees these antique pagan 
absurdities have been perpetuated. 

The test was thus entjingled and destroyed by the 
ika and Romans, in weaving their mythology and 
idolatry into it. In their effort to paganize it, to make 
it popular and acceptable to the people, its original 
purity was sacrificed. With them it was more to get 
the new system of faith adopt-ed, than it was to teach 
the precepts of Jesus. In truth, these precepts were 
lost, ignored as unimportant in their prtjselyting efforts. 
Idolatr*»us terms and phrases were found more effective 
as a means of capturing the masses. The scripture 
and the literature of the church are full of them. How- 
ever, the translators have left us a number of paasHges 
where we can see what the simple truth ia, without the 
admixture of paganism. 

There was a superior and mure rational class of men 
in Greece, that did not believe in their mythology, who 
believed as thinking people do now, in principles and 
natural laws governing the operations of matter, which 
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the personifying language of the times attributed to the 
action of the gods, and which the credulous and igno- 
rant accepted literally; and the same class accept so 
now, when they think of God, Lord, Christ, Holy 
Ghost, or Holy Spirit, or when they speak of them, as 
the writers and translators have used them in Scripture. 
When they would make Jesus say: "Before Abraham 
was I am;" "I am th« light, the truth, the way;" " I and 
my Father are one," and in all such passages, the chris- 
tos or wisdom which he taught was personified. It 
simply means wisdom was before Abraham. " Wisdom 
is the Light, the true way," and God and wisdom are 
one. Thev all mean to teach us that wisdom and 
goodness saved people before Abraham, and it is the 
only way they can be saved. Wherever Paul and others 
speak of Christ, they personate wisdom. If we will sub- 
stitute the wise or wisdom for Christ, in all these pas- 
sages, the sense b3comes very plain. It is then spirit- 
ualized, and understood ; and as George Fox said he 
knew Christ only by revelation, when he read the 
scriptures, and not from the words in the scriptures. 

Many of the sayings attributed to Jesus, can not be 
his, if we take the text literally, for they make him un- 
practical, inconsistent and contradictory. They are not 
adapted to human needs ; to accept them as divine, and 
obey them, is to be misled. The devout believers in 
the divinity of these lessons have suffered unnecessary 
and untold miseries from their "faith," and in trying to 
live by it. It has led multitudes to desperate extremi- 
ties, and prompted to much violence, cruelty and blood- 
shed. Hence George Fox said he did not know God 
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or Christ from reading scripture, till, by study, and 
spiritualizing these written words, he construed or in- 
terpreted them into a rational meaning and made them 
correspond with reason, truth and experience. 

If early Friends, owing to the intolerance and super- 
stition of those times, felt obliged to conform to the 
popular religious demands, or, if from ignorance and 
credulity, they indulged freely in this language of idola- 
try and superstiticn, because it was the language of re- 
ligion then, that is no excuse or iustification for us 
doing so now. Our public speakers, writers and teach- 
ers, who speak of "God," "Jesus Christ," "Our Lord 
and Saviour," "Holy Ghost," "Holy Spirit" and every 
phrase of the kind, in the familiar way with which it 
is done, are but perpetuating these terms that were ap- 
plied to the heathen deities. They are creating an 
appetite and relish for superstition, and a distaste, an 
aversion, and an increasing incapacity for the truth. 
That is why so many now cherish these terms and their 
associations so highly, and make the use of them a 
part of their religion. 

It is a great misfortune and much to be regretted 
that the preachers and religious teachers among Friends 
will persist in quoting and using these ancient terms 
of th' gentiles, when there is now no necessity for it. 
Why they can not see the advantages we have over 
early Friends ; that we can abandon them without loss, 
f)r suffering persecution or imprisonment, must be be- 
cause they do not look into the subject, and do not 
know, or care, so much for the Truth and its advance- 
ment in society, as they do to keep in the more popular 
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chanDel of error, because it has been inherited from the 
past, and is so much easier to follow, than the opposite 
one, of laboring to "draw people off from all supersti- 
tious ceremonies, all Jewish and heathenish customs, 
traditions and doctrines of men," and of inviting them 
to the simple truth. 

Do we think it evidence of extreme piety, or of un- 
doubted orthodoxy, for us to continue heathen in our 
faith, in our language, and religious observances ? Do 
we suppose that we are serving God or man, or the 
Truth, by cherishing in our thoughts, words or deeds, 
in our tones or teachings, in our a£fections and sympa- 
thies, the verbiage and sophistries, the poetry or ro- 
mance, the extravagances and pictureque visions and 
ideals of the long past, darker ages of human history ? 
Are we to continue to quote and to believe, and trans- 
mit to posterity nothing better, purer and loftier, than 
these dreams, fancies and hyperboles, of the leaders of 
nomadic tribes, indulging in unlimited freedom all the 
reveries incident to uncultured thought; the wild pas- 
sions and crude conceptions of men, groping their way 
up from savagery and barbarism ? 

I have said it was the simple, ethical truths taught by 
Jesus, that has given his name and character their im- 
mortality in history. They were founded on, and drawn 
from, a knowledge of the inherent moral qualities and 
demands of the constitution of man. They were the 
out-growth of the social relations; and the highest 
social conditions can only be reached, by their full and 
complete recognition and acceptance. Previous to his 
advent, probably no teacher enunciated them so boldly, 
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»nd at the same time repudiated and deaounced the 
phariseeism and hypocrisy that had been suhBtituted 
for, or mingled with thetu, as the pure religion, or any 
part of it. His clear vision and moral heroism, gave 
him his distinction, and have challenged the admiration 
of all Buhse(|uent ages. 

If we contemplate him as a teacher of pure truth, 
which is the highest character we can give him, and 
which corresponds with the language John ascribes to 
him, jiiat before the crucifixion: "To this eud was I 
born, for this cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness to the truth ;" we cannot impute to him 
the apparent contradictious, absurdities or mysticisms 
that after generations have associated with his name 
and teachings. His admirers may have intended to 
honor him by ascribing to him the authorship of these 
sayings and doings of a njiraculous and mythical na- 
ture ; or, the translators may have misrepresented what 
was written concerning hira. 

The more exalted, rational and pure, we can make 
his lessons, the more reverence and homage he will re- 
ceive from all intelligent and good people. If we wish 
to give to his teachings authority, and power for good, 
we must claim for them an origin in truth alone. If 
there is an apparent conflict in what is recorded of him, 
and purports to be his sayings, we must reject all aa 
not his that does not clearly accord with the lessons in- 
culcated in his demonstrable ethical truths. To do less 
would be to deny his words, when he said he was sent 
to "bear witness to the truth." If we say it is all the 
|.^uth, but we do not understnnd it; and that we must 
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believe, without exercising our understanding or judg- 
ment, it is but the teachings of priestcraft ; and to obey 
it, would be to reject his own plain emphatic lesson to 
the superstitious of his own time, when he said, "Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?" If 
we are to accept these mysteries and miracles merely 
on the authority of the record, then 'vve degrade our 
humanity by voluntarily ranging ourselves with the 
unreasoning brutes ; and by denying and rejecting both 
the " Light " and the " Christ," we bring discredit on 
the religion taught by him, forfeit a right to the title 
of christian, and wo exemi)lify the religion of ancient 
heathenism. 

To re-afhrrn these simple moral lessons, this religion 
taught by Jesus, and to put them in practice, comprised 
all there ever was, or ever could be of pure Christianity. 
These lessons were so plain that a child, or a way-faring 
man thougrh a fool, could understand them. Thev 
needed no interi)retatiou or sjnritualization ; they were 
literally true. It was only when his enemies forced 
Fox into the mysterious and mystical of the scripture 
records, that he resorted to interpetrations and spiritual 
renderings. He took the words as recorded, but he 
gave them such a definition or explanation, as to accord 
and harmonize with what was so plain that none could 
misunderstand. 

Not to deny the text but to spiritualize it, to construe 
it if possible in accordance with common sense and 
reason, to reconcile the unintelligible, obscure, or apoc- 
ryphal, with the self-evident and positive, is the true 
function and duty of the spiritual-minded scripture ex- 
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pounder. George Fox was an adept in this. We haye 
reason to believe that he was never baffled by the skill 
or cavils of the clergy, in spiritualizing scripture. But 
unfortunately for us now, what was more plain to those 
who were familiar with the style of his times, is not un- 
derstood ; and the language he used needs an interpre- 
tation before we can understand the thought his words 
then conveyed. 

The spirit, sincerity, earnestness and honesty of 
George Fox placed him in cordial sympathy with the 
spirit of the writers of the purest and truest thoughts 
in the scriptures ; thoughts that manifest a longing for 
a higher spiritual life. Such didactic, sententious ex- 
pressions as "Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free;" "Howbeit wlien the spirit of 
truth is come (it) shall guide you into all truth;" " To 
this end was I born, for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness to the truth." "The 
Spirit of Truth," or the scientific spirit, had come to 
Fox, but the low and dark condition of the times did 
not permit him to represent it. The thought, the lan- 
guage and the methods of the age, were not such as to 
enable him to exhibit it then, nor for us to interpret 
him fully now. 

"Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ," is a phrase 
solely of Greek invention, and heathen origin; had 
nothing to do with the Nazareue teacher; was never 
heard of in his day ; was manufactured purposely, after 
ignorant, superstitious and ambitious men claimed to 
have espoused these precepts, for the purpose of making 
them seem more important and of gaining for them 
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more attention and authority among the masses. Pox 
knew there was nothing in all these terms and titles 
but what the people put there ; that they had no more 
of a divine origin than other words. But they were in 
common use, and he could do no better than use them 
too ; and this he di<l to destroy the idolatrous faith that 
grew out of, and was everywhere, attached to them. 

He did so, by spiritualizing them all away; making 
out that the great underlying thought they represented 
was everything ; the words were nothing, or worse than 
nothing as accepted ; for they had misled and deceived 
the people by putting form for substance, sounds for 
sense, faith for facts, stories for truths, shadows, alle- 
gories and symbols for realities; ignored experience 
and reason, dignified and deified superstition. Fox 
most likely very well knew that the word God, or Gott^ 
was the title of a Saxon idol, was introduced into Eng- 
land by the Saxon invaders, and that we are indebted 
to the barbarian idolaters, and a heathen idol, for all 
there is of it. It does not represent, and never can 
fully, the Infinite; because we are forever locating it, 
giving it attributes and equipping it with organs, ftmc- 
tions and other human endowments. 

Fox desired as far as practicable to avoid using the 
names of these heathen idols ; as this name would sug- 
gest and lead to the absurdity being established in the 
mind of a personality, with attributes and properties at- 
tached to it that make it accessible to human inter- 
course and influence. The Infinite in this way becomes 
an idol, which we can commune and converse with; 
hence we hear people talking or praying to it, purport- 
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ing to give it information, ackonwledging iibligBtions, 
making it promises, asking fevora and the like; as peo- 
ple approach each other to ctchange views and get in- 
formation , or aa the heathen act towards their idols, 
believing it meritorious, and an evidence of a high 
state of excellence and latiuna! intellectual advance- 
Some people are so enslaved by these " superstitious 
ceremonies," heathen traditions and customs that they 
are very important to thera. Rather than believe aa 
George Fox, that we should be drawn off from all of 
them, they think they would not know how to live or 
die without thera ; and they look with grief and pity if 
not with suspicion and dread on those who believe it ia 
right, and are makiae an etfort to purify themselves 
from their evil, idolatrous influence. If George Fox did 
use this heathen term, God, in his darker and more in- 
tolerant age, we should not conclude that this age is 
aa dark and bigoted, and we niu^t do just as he did then, 
but for no other reason than because he did so. 

The "Truth," was everything to him, no matter 
where it led, or how much it swept away all titles, 
names, or terms, if they stood in the way of its healthv 
marches and triumphs. He must be more than excused 
for the freedom he took with these ao-caHed holy names, 
and for the use he made of them. He commands our 
admiration and gratitude for his wisdom and sagacity, 
and undaunted courage in using these terms, to destroy 
the idolatry that sprung out of them. Confused, ob- 
scure and indefinite, as they may be to us, they were 
the popular religious dialect of his time, and what he 
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had to use, to fulfill his mission : " to draw people off 
from all superstitious ceremonies, all Jewish and heath- 
enish traditions and customs and doctrines ; and to in- 
vite them to Christ (or wisdom) their free teacher to 
open the Scriptures to them, and show them the way of 
salvation." 

The more intelligent, intimate personal friends of 
Fox, awarded to him intellectual and spiritual power 
far above their own. He had doubtless often in his 
private intercourse with them shown this; as well as in 
his wonderful ability as a public speaker. Wm. Penn 
speaks of his great depths of penetration and under- 
standing; of his going to the very bottom of things. 
Fox knew a great deal more than he ever revealed or 
told, publicly. Ho could scarcely trust his best friends 
with the deei)er truths he had learned, or as he said, 
"the Lord, or God, had revealed to him." Prudential 
considerations ever restrained him from telling the 
facts of history, with which he was most certainly gener- 
ally acquainted, concerning the origin of Jesus, and 
Christ, the great central figure in orthodox christian 
theology. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Origrin of creeds and doctrines and of Christian sects, with the "Holy 
men of God." — ^Who were these Holy men ? — Who wrote the scrip- 
tures, and who translated them? Meaning of the words "Son of 
God," their origin.— How they represent the means of man's salva- 
tion. — How George Fox understood them, and the superstitions that 
grew out of them.— His knowledge and comprehension of the state 
of these ancient authors, and he knew what credit to give their writ- 
ings. — Who wrote the Gospels, and when were they written ? — Fox's 
judgment and conclusions respecting them; what he avowed, and 
w^hat he withheld. — How all our superstitions ceremonies origfinated 
from them. — We have but a small part of these old writings in our 
present volume. — The history of the record no credit to it.— They 
were, litterally taken, no authority to George Fox.— Their own con- 
tents taught him this. 

The exalted moral precepts of Jesus, his rational 
lessons and exemplary life and character, were idolized 
by his immediate followers. They were Judaized by 
the Ebionites ; spiritualized by Paul ; Hellenized by 
the Greeks, and Paganized by the Latins. The at- 
tempt of later ages to construct out of these individual 
isins and national isms a religious system, has left us our 
present evangelical orthodoxy, with its variations, and 
our theologic faith. It was the attempt of George Fox 
to untangle this web of incongruities without disturbing 
the isms out of which it was constructed. 80 he held 
vigorously to the precepts and rationalism of Jesus ; he 
accepted the "Spirit' of Paul; the "Light" and 
** Logos" of the Platonists as taught by John, assented 
to the Judaisms, connived at the miracles of the Latins, 
or disposed of them by the aid of the "Spirit." 
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Through his indomitable energy in propagating this 
analysis of the religious system of his age, he bequeathed 
us quakerism. To understand it just as he taught it, 
and to solve some mysteries left obscure by him on 
account of the bigotry of the age that would not accept 
a further simplification, requires an unbiased mind and 
active intellect. 

Every Christian sect in his time claimed its creed or 
faith was contained in the Scriptures. All their tenets 
and doctrines were derived from the teachings of 
Jesus ; of the holy men, of the apostles and prophets, 
as recorded in what thev called the " Word of God." 
They were not justified in going any where else for 
authority in their religious opinions. They claimed it 
was proper and right for them to consult the Fathers in 
the church, for a correct interpretation. These Fathers 
differed in opinion widely, about many passages. There 
were left by them a variety of sentiments on record, as 
to what was the true meaning of the text, and what the 
false. They all had their favorites and followers then, 
which divided Christendom into many sects, even so 
early as the second and third centuries of the Christian 
era. All modern Christian sects have their favorites 
among these earlier writers in the church, and out of 
it ; and quote from them, as good authority, what they 
thought and wrote concerning the true meaning of 
many obscure and disputed passages. So that these 
opinions of the ancients have much to do in the formu- 
lating modern faith in all its variety ; giving rise to so 
many sects. These early expounders were very bitter 
toward each other, about these differences ; often quar- 
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reled ; many were martyred, others banished and per- 
seouted, because they could not agree one with another. 

We are told that the scriptures, including the New 
Testament, were written by holy men of God, and that 
they are a revelation of his divine will. The prieal^ 
hood of the old Roman church who made this declara- 
tion respecting them, knew they had no authority for it 
eseept their own choice and fancy. But they said this 
to gain the credence of the illiterate, ignorant maaseB, 
to whom they looked for support, for honor and rever- 
ence. These so-called holy men of God, were not by 
any means the wisest and beat men of those times in 
which the books of the New Testament were written. 
They were written in the Greek language, by Greek 
scholars, and by Hellrnio Jews; it is not known precisely 
when ; but biblical siudentsand writers of ecclesiastical 
history, are generally agreed some time within two cen- 
turies after the birth of Jeeus. Our Testament contains 
but a small portion of the gospels and epistles that 
were written. These writings were signed by some of 
the names of the pniphets and prominent men, in the 
Jewish Bible; or the names of those whom tradition 
claims, were the disciples of iTesus; namely Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John nnd others. These men were not 
the authors of them, as they were illiterate Hebrews, 
and could not cither speak or write Greek, the language 
in which the New Ttatameut was first written, and our 
version is said to be " translated from the original 
Greek," 

Out of the fifty or more religious Books or Gospels 
that were written during the earlier centuries, there 
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were but four Gospels selected and canonized by the 
Councils as authoritative, and one of the earliest 
christian bishops and ecclesiastical writers, Irenaseus, 
gives the reason for this number being the only proper 
one namely, "that there are but four quarters to the 
earth, and but four principal winds." This shows their 
loose, illogical and feeble way of reasoning and thinking 
in those days, and what little dependence we can place 
on these holy men," and their weak and childish notions 
of religious faith. 

It is believed the epistles of Paul are the oldest of 
the New Testament books. Paul was a Hebrew 
scholar, and the epistles he wrote were mostly directed 
to the Jewish converts of the various churches in 
Greece. As these churches were all among the Greeks, 
and were in part composed of Greek proselytes, it is 
possible that in transcribing and translating them for 
church use, and for transmission to their descendants, 
the symbolical personifying Greek style in which they 
were written by these translators, and the English ver- 
sion of them in the same symbolical style, has been the 
origin of those "traditions and customs and doctrines 
of men, which have grown up since the apostles' days." 

These heathenish traditions respecting the "Sun of 
God " are as old as written history ; they are found in 
the ancient Sanscrit, in China, in India, Persia, Egypt, 
Greece and Home. They all celebrated with festivals 
the 25th of December, or winter solstice. The " Sun of 
God'* which these ancients worshiped as the source of 
light and heat, on which all life, vegetable and animal 
depended, went down from the zenith, gradually, as 
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though it would eventually get entirely holnw the hori- 
ziin, and all life would terminate from darkness and 
frost. This "Sun of God" descended annually toward 
the southern horizon until the 21st of December ; then 
it remained three days, apparently stationary; symbol- 
ized by Ihree days in its cold winter grave; then on 
the ^5ih its resurrection commenced, and it ascended 
lip into the heavens. AJI the ancient religions that 
were founded in sun worship, cherished this faith. It 
originated in astrouomical observations, and had a basis 
in fiict and truth. Professinfr Christians are subject to 
the same traditions and observances, have their annual 
festivals on the same day, because these old gentiles, 
our Christian fathers, would not surrender this pagan 
fiuthwheo they professed to be converted to Christianity. 
They merely changed the visible "Sun of God" for the 
invisible "8on," or for this personage they called the 
"Bon of God" when they deified Jesus of Nazaveth a 
prophet of the Jews, because of the divine lessons he 
taught, and the holy lite he lived. They made him the 
"Son of God" that was buried three days, then was 
resurrected and ascended up to tho heavens. This re- 
turning of the sun, or sou into the heavens again, saved 
the people; or was the means of their salvation, he- 
cause the returning of increased light and heat revived 
and sustained vegetable and animal life ; and furnished 
food and warmth, by which men could be saved from 
cold, starvation and death. The pagans that professed 
to believe in the precepts of Jesus, never surrendered 
this old time-honored tradition ; they simply trans- 
ferred the phenomena frnin the outward heavens to the 
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earth ; and to a person who once lived as " the Sun of 
God," which was to perform spiritually or personally 
for the soul, what the outward sun did for the body — 
save it from destruction. 

It was this universal faith of the sun worshipers in 
this "Sun of God" that suggested or gave rise to the 
thought of inventing a legend or a supernatural divine 
origin for Jesua, the author of the new religion. These 
sun worshipers possessed such a profound reverence for 
the part the sun had in producing the light and heat, 
and thus sustaining animal and vegetable life, that 
they could not surrender a sense of their obligations to 
that luminary for the new faith ; the concession of 
amalgamating the old with the new, by adhering to the 
terms of the old, yet at the same time applying them to 
the new, was as far as they could go when they became 
Christians. We accept the " Son of God " now without 
question or inquiry as something sacred, not knowing 
how we obtained it, or anything of its history or origin. 

The pagan converts generally, received Christianity 
in the second and third centuries in this way. These 
were " the holy men of God " that wrote and translated 
the New Testament ; and all the vulgar superstitions of 
paganism, which we have incorporated with the pre- 
cepts of Jesus ; and that which constitues what is called 
our orthodox christian system, originated in this 
manner. It may have been the best that could be done 
in the ages of paganism and mythology. It was some 
gain to get the truths which Jesus taught, before the 
people even in this obscure and imperfect figurative, 
symbolical style. It was the beginning of a reforma- 
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tion, which may in the future, dti more tiian it yet ever 
has done tor hutnanity. 

George Fos, through his iDquiry and research, learn- 
eJ these facts of ecclesiastical history. He must have 
been thoroughly established in his convictions, in regard 
to the truthfulness of these views. He must haveread 
and studied them ; and through this method received 
the revelations he had respecting these "supersti- 
tious ceremonies, these Jewish and heathenish traditions 
and customs, and doctrines that have grown up since 
the apostles' days," To hitu it was a demonstration, 
ao clear and positive, that with entire assurance he an- 
nounced the fa<;t boldiy ; and said he wua senl to draw 
people off from them all ; and invite them to a better 
guide, a truer view of religion, or of original Christianity. 

It is well known that existing christian sects claim to 
base their origin on the teachings of the scripturea. 
Their organization, creeds, professions, ordinances, doc- 
trines and church work were all required of them, they 
believed, by the commands of this "Word of God." 
Fox saw that these scriptures were the source, whence 
" these superstitious ceremonies, these Jewish and 
heathenish traditions and customs and doctrines of 
men" originated. It was this tact that led him to as- 
certain, from the best authorities extant, all that could 
be kno*vn in regard to the origin of these scriptures — 
especially of the New Testament — -that he might know 
just what value to place on them. He wished to know 
who wrote the books of the latter ; when they were 
written ; why they were written ; and whom they were 
|. iriitten for '{ Alter getting what light he could in these 
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respects, his next duty was to understand them, as they 
were understood by their writers. He had to do this 
that he might be master of the situation. He would 
have utterly failed in his mission without this know- 
ledge. He admitted the authority of the scriptures, as 
representing divine truth, only when spiritually inter- 
preted and understood. He always placed them second- 
ary as a source of knowledge, to be opened, interpreted 
and accepted by the aid of the " True Light," or the 
light of truth, sound reason, wisdom and experience. 
The conclusion he came to respecting their origin, 
obliged him to demand for them a spiritual or rational 
interpretation. He knew without that, they could be 
construed into any meaning the readers might choose to 
affix to them. 

He never could have reasoned about the scriptures 
as he did, without a clear and satisfactory knowledge of 
their origin and import. He knew just as well as we 
know now, and as everv honest unbiased biblical stu- 
dent can know, if he will, that there is no evidence in 
existence that the Gospels, and most other parts of the 
New Testament, were written by the disciples of Jesus; 
nor by the parties whose names are attached to them, 
as their authors. That the Gospels and Epistles were 
written ages after the crucifixion, by Jewish and Greek 
scholars; and the names of the apostles were attached 
or forged to them, to give their teachings weight and 
evidence among the common people. That these writers 
wrote the traditions and legends that had long been in 
circulation among the illiterate about Jesus and his 
apostles, with the miracles and mysteries of a credulous 
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mytholrtgical age, which would unavoidably become at- 
tacbed to them, as a pai^t of tbem ; and tliere kept, as 
an evidence of their divine origin. Fox must have 
known all this, but his safety, and the success of his en- 
terprise forbid him avowing iL It was wisdom on his 
part, under the circumstances, not to deny, or discard 
. the authority of the scriptures, let his knowledge and 
convictions be everao clear, as to how little importance 
should be attached to them, by any one following the 
guide of a higher light. They were the idol of the 
people, and he was gentle towards them and their wor- 
shipers ; that he might win all off from them he could ; 
trusting that a brighter, freer future, would reveal 
the whole truth concerning their origin, and their true 
character. 

Fox, Barclay and other early writers among Friends, 
in order to substantiate their faith, quoted the christian 
fathers, where they could find sentiments agreeing with 
their own. In the shadowy, credulous age of these 
writings, most of the authors with all their superstition, 
held some sensible views. Their opinions were accept- 
ed as good authority, and to ag^ee with them was to be 
on the right aide, to give evidence of sound orthodoxy. 
In quoting Justin Martyn, Irceneus, Tertullian, Ori- 
gen, Clement, Gregory, Ebsebius, Augustin and others, 
for the benefit of their opponents, early Friends were 
very clear of subscribing to their general views. 

EThey were all Greek scholars, and victims of my- 
)logy and superstition. 
After they profcs?ied to be christians, they were but 
tie more; for they all held on to their belief in Poly- 
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theism, and to their faith in the most absurd miracles, 
stories and legends, so popular with the heathen of their 
times. The chief difference between these Fathers and 
the heathen was, that the former declined to join in the 
feasts and sacrifices to the gods, which the latter did. 
After claiming to be christians, and learning that the 
Jews from whom they derived their faith originally, 
had but one God, Jehovah, they accepted him as the 
object of worship, instead of the heathen Gods whom 
they recognized still as gods, but of an inferior order. 

They believed, they took part in human affairs, and 
were the authors of the mischief or evil that was tran- 
spiring, and of the heathen miracles. These credulous, 
superstitious professors were the liighest order of chris- 
tians of their times. They are the authors of our early 
christian faiili and literature, and on these childish 
illusions, the people in the days of George Fox depend- 
ed for expositions of their doctrines; and it was from 
these that he wished to drawn them, as unworthy of 
confidence, and condemned by the "True Light." 

The books of the New Testament were composed and 
compiled during the centuries in which these Fathers 
lived, and by men not unlike them in faitli. They were 
prepared and preserved on separate parchments ; each 
bishop had his own holy book to read in his church 
and to refer to as authority. 

These separate and independent parchments were not 
collected and bound into one volume till a subsequent 
century. Our New Testament comprises but a fraction 
of the original gospels and epistles that were written. 
The rejected portions were just as authentic, and some 
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of them just as good and sensible as those inchided in 
our present canon. The history of the New Testament 
is nothing to its credit, nor to that of those engaged in 
discussing its merits, and in preparing it for their de- 
scendants. Fox knew enough of this to enable him to 
value it for what it is worth. The "True Light" 
showed him how to use it to the best advantage. And 
he succeeded well. He found much in the book itself 
that led him to his judgment concerning it. Its own 
testimony was much against its authority as "a rule of 
faith and practice." 

The long struggles of Paul with the Greek gentiles, 
and where he speaks of their gods, their superstitious, 
and idolatries, and the difficulty he found in adopting 
their mythological and allegorical style in order that 
they might comprehend him, has been the occasion of 
the many disputes and quarrels, as to what he did mean. 
We cannot understand Paul's words; they must be 
interpreted by Paul's spirit in us to know what they 
mean. In Acts xiv : 12, these Greeks l)elieved Paul 
and Barnabas were gods ; one was Jupiter and the other 
^lercury, and thev wanted to make siicrifices to thcni. 
Fox knew that what might be adapted to them, in tlieir 
darkness, could not be any authority for us, under cir- 
cumstances so different, that we must fail to understand 
it if we accept it literally. 

When we think of the duplicity, the dishonesty and 
want of principle in these christian Fathers, and writers 
of the holy books, what devices they adopted, and how 
unscrupulous they were about the means they used to 
compass their ends, we must judge how much impor- 
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tance to attach to them as saints, or "holy men of 
God." The conceptions of the best of them, when they 
had a selfish purpose in view, or a rival to defeat, could 
not arise to the level of common honesty. Ambition, 
jealousy, bigotry and superstition, were the highest 
motives that could animate them. I do not mean to 
unjustly criminate them; they lived up to their stan- 
dard, and that was the product of their times. If they 
had been wiser and purer, they would not have been 
adapted to the level of the people with whom they had 
to deal. But are we, after fifteen centuries of opportu- 
nity for growth in the truth, to look to them, to their 
lives, writings and opinions, for our revelations, because 
they tell us they are " holy men of God ?" 
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Id furmmg our judgincDt of the mutive and methods 
of this remarkable man, we must study him in connec- 
tion with the society and the age of which lie was part. 
We cannot do him justice if we estimate him by stand- 
ards of our own time, flcience and art, poetry and 
literature, discovery and invention, criticism and logic, 
sin fe his day, have done much to change the whole aspect 
of manners and methods of life and thought. The 
rough, rude style of expression was common then to 
the uncultured, auhj'ected masses. It was not offensive 
nor objectionable, because the people were trained, ac-" 
cu8ti)med to it. There was larger freedom of conduct 
practiced and awarded then than now in these respects. 
The habits of the people were more boorish, and they 
were less fastidious about personal etiquette and courte- 
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sies. To propagate his sentiments, Fox did not hesitate 
to use the freedom of methods then in vogue. He would 
go to churches or " steeple houses," while occupied by 
the worshipers, and contradict the speaker. He would 
challenge, or accept challenges for debate or contro- 
versy. Sometimes the priests would yield the pulpit to 
him during the service. Sometimes he would harangue 
the congregation as it left the house, and hold it in the 
open air by the hour, with his earnest and novel views 
of scripture and religion. 

On these occasions he was very severe and emphatic 
in his strictures of the faith of the church, and its use 
of and interpretation of scriptures. He denounced the 
mode of worsliip as heathenish ; and the priests or min- 
isters, as "dumb dogs that could not bark;" as "blind 
leaders of the blind;" as false teachers, misleading the 
people, and in mauy other forms of expression of simi- 
lar import. Though much of this was tolerated with 
impunity, yet at times it was resented, and he arrested 
for teaching what S(mie thought was heresy; for holding 
unlawful meetings, and disturbing the peace of th(» 
churcli and worshipers. The style of speaking about 
good and evil then was, that God prompted, or moved 
people to all good deeds, or religious acts ; and Satan 
instigated to all that was evil. Fox knew he was 
honest, sincere and unselfish in his motives, hence he 
said he was moved of God, or of the spirit, in his mis- 
sion. He would reason and study out the methods to 
gain the attention of the people ; and then say, the 
Lord pointed out to him what to do on certain occasions. 
Like every one else he had impressions, and sometimes 
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his seemed novel and peculiar ; but he had the courage 
to follow them, because his object was to produce a sen- 
sation, to excite the people to inquiry, and he succeed- 
ed, objectionable as some of his methods seemed then, 
and to us now. 

When he took off his shoes and ran for miles across 
the country in cold weather, to the city of Litchfield, 
and walked through its streets crying, " Wo to the 
bloody city of Lichfield !" it was not without its in- 
tended effect on the minds of some. It would excite 
inquiry to know who the man was, and what was his 
object? What did he mean, was he insane? The re- 
sult was, that parties who witnessed or learned of this 
eccentric conduct, would associate it with his name 
when they would hear of his powerful preaching, and 
the effect it was producing ; they would be the more 
curious to see and hear further of the man. In his 
great zeal and impetuosity to do more, he sometimes 
seems to admit that when he came to review his con- 
duct he had doubts or misgivings about its entire })ro- 
priety. It was after this visit to Lichfield, he was led 
to " a deep consideration " why he behaved in this 
manner. He seems to have been at a loss to decide 
why he should have selected Lichfield, and how he 
could account to his friends for so doing ; till he learned 
through some one, that in the Emperor Diocletian's 
time some christians wore martyred there over a thou- 
sand years previously. This doubtless satisfied the in- 
quisitive ; for it would sufficiently account to that 
superstitious and credulous age, without a more natural 
reason, or better motive, for such unusual behavior. 
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And he let it pass off all quietly in that way, as re- 
corded in his Journal. 

He went into the mountain forest with the trees for 
his audience ; he there exercised his voice and oratorical 
powers ; a method resorted to by those of ancient and 
modern times, wishing to gain proficiency in public 
speaking. Demosthenes did the same on the beach 
with the billowy ocean waves for his audience. No one 
can become an able speaker without experimenting and 
practice. When his persecutors had him in prison, and 
wished to increase his discomfort, and annoyed him 
with instrumental music, he broke out in song, in 
stentorian tones, and drowned those of the instruments, 
to defeat their purpose. These and many other devices 
and peculiarities that may seem eccentric if not in- 
sane, were prompted by the occasions, and showed the 
fertility of resources, and the originality of methods, in 
emergencies, that is not uncommon to men with force of 
character, inspired with a purpose. His ready wit, his 
skill in repartee, his subtility as a reasoner, his acquain- 
tance with the law, and with his rights as a citizen, 
under the British constitution ; with the theology, or 
doctrines of the church ; and his biblical knowledge, 
were all evidence of his natural ability, of his applica- 
tion to study, and his careful research. These qualified 
him for the conflict with hypocrisy and superstition, 
and developed him into the courageous and successful 
reformer. 

His energy and assurance were accepted by the 
superstitious and credulous as evidence that he was 
endowed with supernatural or special, spiritual power. 
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His positive statementa, his prompt and successful 
action on occasions of peril, and under great trials ; his 
decisive judgment and triumphs over diiEculties, ied 
them to look to him as a leader, in what they called 
divine work, or religious truth. In this respect, he 
shared the reverence and honor awarded to all great 
leaders in past times ; especially in unenlightened com- 
munitiea. Even now, many of his admirers and more 
credulous descendants claim that he was specially gifted 
and called by a higher authority than influences more 
common mortals. He did not always discard this dis- 
tinction they entertaiue<l then ; but sometimes turned it 
to account where more rational motives would not in- 
fluence the mind, to excite their fears or reverence, as 
an aid to conversion to better faith and conduct. A 
belief in " special providence," and miracles, was very 
common then ; and be did not hesitate to use it some- 
times to effect his purposes. The end seemed to justify 
the means. He had the scripture authority of Jesus 
and the apostles for so doing. They wrought upon 
the minds of the people by such agencies as were in 
use, and aa were adapted to promoting their missions. 

In coinmon with the language of the times he gave 
Gfod, or the Lord, the credit for all the good done; for 
his successes,'aud for his escapes and deliverances; but 
not for all his mistakes, his failures, accidents and suf- 
ferings. His avowals of gratitude were full and fre- 
quent for favors. He expressed no regrets nor re- 
proaches tor the siitferings he endured, except towards 
the parties concerned in their infliction. This was the 
style of those times. We cannot do Fox justice by 
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assuming that this method of expression is any evidence 
that he did not believe in natural law and the regular 
succession of cause and effect in the action of matter, 
mind or spirit. Science then had not given the 
world the more accurate and rational forms of expres- 
sion we enjoy now. His reasoning was logical and 
cogent on so many subjects and occasions that he is 
fully entitled to the character of a consistent rationalist, 
a scientific thinker ; but without education or the aid 
of scientific methods of demonstrating the great problems 
involved in a religious life, the basis of which should be 
divine truth, instead of " the traditions and customs 
and doctrines of men." 

In his Journal he refers to some twenty cases of indi- 
viduals who had been unkind, unjust or cruel, in word 
or deed, towards him, or other Friends; who, after- 
wards, suffered in person, family or property, some 
way. He used these facts as warnings for all evil 
doers, and to excite motives for well-doing, and in 
order to escape similar penalties. He probably did not 
see any impropriety in using the prevailing supersti- 
tion of the times as an agency to induce the people, 
through their fears or faith, to lisre better lives. This 
sometimes proved more potent than argument, reason, 
or the simple truth. These occurrences to him were 
nothing but cause and effect ; for he had long been 
" drawn off from a faith in such superstitions, tradi- 
tions and doctrines of men." 

In short, wherever we see statements in his writings 
that seem to lean towards a faith in the literal construc- 
tion of scriptures, on which all church theology is built, 
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or that appears to accept the popular doctrines or su- 
pevstitioiia uotions prevailing in his time, it is simply 
liecauae he did not always explain, or Bpiritualize, the 
language he used. He so often expressed himaelf in 
such unequivocal terms, that he believed he was gener- 
ally uoderstood ; and such a constant repetition was au- 
perfluous, a waste of time. There can be no difficulty 
with those who want to understand him, in all those 
quotations and passages that stand by themselves, ap- 
parently obscure, or contradictory, it' they will only do 
him the justice to interpret them in the light of his 
mission, to discard all outward faiths. 

These judgments, as ho called them, were sometinies 
merely coincidences. It would be very natural for a 
person suffering from cruel treatment at the hands of 
hard-hearted, unacrupulous, vicious men, to feel they 
should not, if justice was done, go unpunished. And 
not being permitted from a conscientious sense of right 
to inflict punishment himself, he believed it would cotue 
soon or late in some shape. So any calamity would he 
construed into the punishment, when it should happen 
in the coui-ae of events. Then the habitual recklessness 
and imprudence of such characters, would often expose 
them to the jieualty of their wrong doing, and llieir de- 
fiance "I the laws of nature. These penalties were the 
judgments of God, in the language of those times. 

Tlie Friends who suffered from their many persecu- 
tions knew that it was in the divine order or in accord- 
ance with the moral law, developed in the constitution 
of man, that sin and transgression would bring their 
penalties. It would be very easy to ascribe any aubae- 
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quent evil following these sins and cruelties as the 
judgments of God. They could safely prophesy that 
the punishments would come in some shape ; and they 
sometimes ventured to simulate them, or represent them 
in their own persons and conduct by going naked, to 
show how the wicked would be stripped ; or they would 
wander about but partly clothed, to show how they 
would do when their cities should get on fire and bum 
down, from their neglect of building and protecting 
themselves against the dangers of conflagrations. 

Why do some of his modern admirers persist in mis- 
construing the language Fox used, and thus detract from 
his due merit ? Why are they so anxious to believe 
him weak and vascillating ? Why charge him with 
holding incoherent, incomprehensible and contradictory 
opinions ? If we read his writings without bias, atid 
with proper intelligence, we would have no ground for 
detracting from his real greatness. 

The oft quoted and referred to "Barbadoes Address," 
when interpreted in the light of his clearly expressed 
thoughts and exposition of scripture texts, is no dam- 
age to his merit. He and his friends acted the part of 
wise and prudent managers, in the circumstances that 
seemed to them, to justly call for the politic course 
they pursued. They may be charged by some of the 
uncharitable with duplicity; but if so, it was that inno- 
cent sort, of using popular scripture language, to ex- 
press unpopular belief. 

Unless we are charitable and reasonable enough our- 
selves to take into consideration all the circumstances 
influencing to the issuing of that "Address," we are in 
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no condition to give any opinion respecting it that is 
of any value. Yet a prejudiced, partisan judgment of 
it may produce serious evil, by disparaging George Fox, 
and by misleading the confiding and uncritical into 
paths of bigotry and religious intolerance. We must 
remember that he, with a number of other Friends,were 
in Barbadoes on a religious, or missionary visit. They 
found, as the Address says, "Many scandah)us lies and 
slanders have been cast upon us, to render us odious ; 
that we deny God, Christ Jesus, and the scriptures of 
truth." These reports had prejudiced and embittered 
public sentiment against them, and were defeating the 
object and success of their mission. George Fox was 
weak and suffering, from a long and severe attack of 
disease. His strength and courage were not ecj[ual to 
the task of facing in open combat this spirit of opposi- 
tion. In order to allay the existing prejudice in some 
measure, and induce the people to give them a hearing, 
several of the party including George Fox, conferred 
and ** drew up a paper, to go forth in the name of the 
people called Qijjikers, for clearing the truth and 
Friends from those false reports." In this address the 
mystical language of scrij)ture is used largely ; its au- 
thority, whether understood or not, would do much to 
reconcile the people to giving them a hearing. In the 
address, the view Fox uniformly maintained was ad- 
hered to, namely, that Ciod and Christ were one and 
the same, mere synonyms. 

The conception, birth, suffering, resurrection, ascen- 
sion and mediatorsliip, with Fox, were all mere symbols 
of rational spiritual truths. Christ with him always 
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meant, "the wisdom of God," or true wisdom. The 
address says " He ( or it) is our wisdom," "neither is 
there salvation in any other belief, or theory, or 
scheme. 

This true wisdom shall be your guide, (it, or) " him 
shall ye hear in all things, and that every soul that will 
not hear that i)r()phet," or follow that wisdom, " shall 
be destroyed from among the people." " He is now 
come in spirit, and hath given us an understanding that 
we know him," or it, or what is true. He rules within 
us, giving us judgment, understanding and capacity tx) 
think, decide and act, without consulting or following 
others in their whims or vagaries, or blindly accepting 
what they tell ua for the truth, without knowing it for 
ourselves. " This (kind of a) Lord Jesus Christ, the 
heavenly man, (the wise man), the Emanuel, God with 
us, we all own and believe in." They present this in 
the different forms of scripture language, but being 
careful to give it a spiritual, sensible and intelligent 
interpretation. The language yfa& more to the ignorant 
believer, than was the thought it contained. 

By adhering to this popular personifying biblical 
language, the Friends who prepared this address acted 
the part of wisdom, under the circumstances. They in 
some measure removed the odium the literal readers 
and believers had cherished against them, in conse- 
quence of prejudiced reports that had come to their ears. 
These reports had gained circulation from the fact that 
Friends did not accept the scriptures on these points in 
any other than a rational or spiritual sense. And it 
was this rational interpretation that gave rise to the 
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cry of heresy againat them. They only acted the part 

of prudent men, to escape the ignominy, that they used 
this personifying atyle of ancient scripture, still in 
vogue, in their visit among strangers, that they might 
get a iair hearing. The charges wonld not have heen 
brought against them in this shape had they not been 
mainly true; as there is abundance of corroborative 
evidence in Fox's writings, and in hia declaration, that 
his mission was "to draw people off from alt supersti- 
tious ceremonies ; from all Jewish and heathenish tra- 
ditions and customs and doctrines of men." He meant 
to draw them off from all outward, irrational and 
heathenish doctrines, which a literal acceptance of these 
syrabola teaches. They originited with the gentiles, 
existed long before the christian era, and were inter- 
woven by them with the christian faith. 

The disciples of Jesus were Jews, but during their 
existence as the Nazarene sect, they never got clear of 
their Jewish traditions, of baptism, the observance of 
the paasover, and other ceremouiea. They cherished 
them after couversian as a precioua legacy frsm their 
fathers, and they never affiliated to any extent with the 
gentile converts for that reason. 

It was the more learned Greeks, the descendants of 
gentile proselytes of Paul, ISilas, Barnabas and other 
mission aries, that introduced mythology in connection 
with the teachings of Jeans, and incorporated it into 
the writings or books of the New Testament. They 
magnified, symbolized and mystified and imparted to 
them their marvelous and miraculous character, which 
originated these superstitious beliefs. 
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The niethcxls Ft)x adopted to testify against superstition, and to con- 
vince the people of the truth. — Why he used the superstitious lan- 
jyurtK^' of st-ripture. — His testimony af?aiiist swearing and other pre- 
vailing superstitious liahits. — His efforts to be eonsistent and lexical 
in his religious opinions, and place them on scientific grounds. — The 
disadvantages of being so illiterate, and inability to use more scien- 
tific language. — The word " Truth " represented his motives and 
objo<'ts. — Meaning of plainness of speech and apparel. — Peculiarities 
of modern (Quakerism were not those of George Fox. — The latter 
was honest, rational conviction, the former Phariseeism, inherited 
tra<lition. — Other reasons why some adhere to them.— His refusal to 
use all titles of honor, to observe holy days, or to use the heathen 
names of the days.— Scripture and explanation of scripture terms 
through his revelations, and not according to the priests or religious 
tcat^hcrs. 

Every one who reads, or knows any thing about 
ecclesiastical, or the general history of those times, must 
admit these preceding facts. There is, and never was, 
nor can there ever be, any other history, or source of 
knowledge on these subjects. Ko person is fit to teach 
Christianity, nor can one do it intelligently, that ignores 
this history, and claims any other authority for what is 
accepted as orthodox doctrine, or the popular faith iu 
what is called the christian svstem. 

Let no one claim he has drawn his doctrinal views 
of Christianity from any other source ; from any pre- 
tended special revelation ; or any where else, and he 
may be classed among the pretenders and deceivers of 
the people, to say the least. It was these traditions 
and customs and doctrines of men, that Fox and the 
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intelligent earlier Friends repudiated and tried, by 
direct and indirect speecli, by reasoning and by appeal- 
ing to their superstitions and fears ; by using symboli- 
cal Bcripture language, and thus leaving their more 
violent opposers and peraecutors under a cloud as to 
what they really did believe, that they disarmed them 
sometimes of their wrath and virulence, and eould pro- 
ceed in safety to enlighten the more rational and tol- 
erant, aud to draw them ofi' fi-oni them all, each one 
according to his gift, and after such methods as he 
thought best. 

Fox had such a decided conviction of the mischief of 
superstition, of its evils and dangers, its enmity to all 
that was truth and light, and progressive, he refused to 
uae, as far as practicable, heathenish names and terms 
cin secular subjects. These were not sacred themes, so 
he was not persecuted for adhering strictly to his con- 
victions, though they eKcitedsomeridiciileand derision. 
The heathen names of the days of the week, and of the 
laonths were not in the scripture ; it was not a rt'ligioua 
heresy to abandon the use of them. He would have 
been just as &ithfu] against using superstitious language 
of scripture, if the age had permitted it with impunity. 
He refused to recognize or practice the anperstitioua 
ceremony of swearing. It was an ancient Jewish and 
heathenish custom, and he coujrl give it no countenance. 
He did not recogniue the authority of the heathen in 
invokiug the godw to sanction their testimony, or give 
it validity. He was also sustained in this by the au- 
thority of Jesus in the injunction, "swear not at all." 
^^Se refused to practice the supers (itious ceremony of 
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removing his hat, as an act of homage, to those who 
assumed to be his superiors. He did not believe in that 
kind of worship ; and so faithful were many of those 
who believe in spiritual worship, that they bore a testi- 
mony against it by refusing to remove their hats in 
their own religious meetings. 

In these and other ways they gave the plainest evi- 
dence that their testimony against "superstitious cere- 
monies, and traditions and customs and doctrines of 
men," was not one of mere words, and adopted as a 
peculiarity, or in imitation of others, and simply in 
compliance with their teachings. 

Fox aimed, evidently, to be consistent and logical, 
and always held himself ready to give a rational ac- 
count of the faith that was in him, according to the 
methods and requirements of his times. His consistency 
was remarkable, and his ability to grasp the entire 
range of subjects embraced in a faithful testimony, has 
been seldom excelled or equaled. 

According to William Penn, as a'naturalist he had 
the scientific spirit, but he lived in an age when 
scientific language and methods were almost unknown. 
With his limited opportunities of education, he could 
do nothing else than adopt the empirical methods then 
prevailing, to elucidate, expound and impress his con- 
victions. This is the reason his language sometimes 
seems to involve him in contradictions. It is the reason 
he is not understood by those of his followers who are 
remaining in any shade of superstition in their religious 
ideas or traditions, or are incapable of comprehending 
the state of thought at the time in which be lived, 
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In regard to the scriptures, we have reason to believe 
that, if they had not been so idolized and reverenced, 
by all protestants, and that religious belief was rank 
heresy unless it was drawn from scripture, Fox would 
not have referred to these records, or have spent so 
much time in construing and spiritualizing them as he 
did. He rejected them as authority for himself, and 
merely used them because they were owned as authority 
by others. It was a matter of necessity that he used 
them ; his safety as reformer, and his reputation as a 
religious man, that he might get a hearing, obliged him 
to delve into them and extract what he could find to 
aid him in his work. He personally could have done 
■without them altogether, as many find they can do now. 

By making them secondary or subordinate to his 
own better light and judgment, he meant to teach the 
people a lesson of independence, a right of 2)rivate in- 
terpretation, that would allow each one to believe more 
or less, or not at all, in them, either as a guide or au- 
thority, just in proi)ortion as their light and judgment 
enabled them, or impelled them to do. His position 
and teachings opened the way to skepticism, and sug- 
gested the right, and duty, if the light and spirit led 
to it, to dispense with them altogether, when the time 
should come to make it prudent or advisu})le. 

This is the only corollary that could possibly follow 
from his faith and reasonings. 

He attached great importance to the meaning of 
what he called "The Truth." It is of frequent occur- 
rence in most of his writings. It was his word to rep- 
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resent the standard or criterion for all faith and con- 
duct. He evidently did not use " Truth " in any shal- 
low or unmeaning sense ; nor as a catchword to disguise 
his mistakes or conceal his faults from the vision of 
others. It was not for mere glamour or pretence, but he 
appreciated it as an absolute test, to bring all the ques- 
tions of life for adjustment. 

He studied and aimed to know what it meant; to ap- 
ply it every where, and especially, to the subject of re- 
ligion ; that isj truth, in a positive and scientific sense. 
Hence he would often tell what the Truth required of 
him ; and what the Truth forbid, what was in accord- 
ance with Truth, and what in conflict with it. 

He may have erred sometimes in his reasonings and 
conclusions ; but his aspiration and ambition were to 
seek and know where and what it was, and live in ac- 
cordance with it. It was a great undertaking; and 
there are but very few people that are willing to assume 
the task. 

But he was led by its Light into many straits ; and 
what appeared to be extremes, to average well balanced 
minds. It led him to bear a testimony against assum- 
ing to be what he was not ; against all aflectatiou in 
manners or speech. 

What may have seemed to others as his peculiarities 
were simply the result of a judgment formed after in- 
vestigation. We, to-day, are inclined to connect him 
with the broad-brim hat, the plain coat, buckskin 
breeches and heavy shoe buckles, as the peculiar quaker 
costume, carrying himself with solemn gait and sad 
countenance, and as speaking in dolorous tones and 
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solemn Bpeech. somewhat after the style of chanting in 
the chiirchea, and as practiced by mniiy of his Bucceaaors 
in the qiiaker meeting now. But the Truth required 
him to ahandon, or not to indulge in, anything of that 
kind. He simply wore the costume of the age, and 
spoke in natural, earnest tones. His idea of a religious 
life was not simply to got under the excitement of the 
emotions, and to be moved by the impulses and feelings. 
He discarded an emotional religion as hypocrisy and 
afiectation. Religion was nothing unless it was "Light, 
Knowledge, Truth," and squaring the life by them 
faithfully and fearlessly. It is the rejection of all 
technical or so-called sacred forms and usages; all 
periodic spasms of piety ; all afiected godliness or con- 
' formity to creed, or obedience to any dictum of duty 
towards God in the way of sacrifice of time, or money, 
or comfort, or freedom, for his sake. We can do what 
■ is right, rational and just for ourselves and others ; that 
is all we can do for his sake or our soul's sake. 

What are called the peculiarities of quakcrism now 
prevailing, were not those of George Fox. His pecu- 
liarities were negative, and consisted in not sustaining 
those abuses and perversions that were used to build up 
distinctions among the people ; for flattering the vanity 
of one class, or for oppressing and degrading the other. 
His early life was with the untitled humble, working 
class; his sympathies were with them, and against 
usages and habits that tended to perpetuate and sanc- 
tion these distinctions. 

He refused to wear the ruffles, the ribbons of various 
colors around his neok, body and limbs; the trinkets 
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and ornaments on his raiment or person, that royalty 
and its worshipers wore as a badge of caste, admin- 
tion and distinction. He wore the ordinary costume 
\vith()ut the ornament. He was much exposed, was 
roughly handled, and he found leathern breeches, and 
other plain, strong material, the most useful and econo- 
mical, in his occupation, as itinerant preacher. These 
were his ideas and habits in regard to plainness of ap- 
parel. This was his testimony and example ; it was 
utilitarian, and nothing more nor less. 

But what has been since then, and yet remains to be, 
to some extent, the modern idea of quakerism in re- 
spect to plainness of apparel ? 

Now, it has nothing to do with ribbons and ruffles, 
and superfluous appendages among the men in the so- 
ciety, or outside of it scarcely ; for all classes have come 
to stand much where Fox did in that respect, or nearly 
all men dress plain with his definition of it. Now, the 
testimony is to adhere to the cut and shape and fashion 
of two centuries ago, and against the improvement, 
convenience or comfort that may have been discovered 
or adopted since. The testimony is against culture or 
growth by conscientiously discarding their results, in 
discovery or improvement in economy or comfort. The 
modern quaker costume, as a peculiarity, is condemned 
by the lessons the testimony of George Fox furnishes 
us. He would have opposed a peculiarity that involved 
no principle, no special economy or extra personal 
comfort, when it was adopted as a badge of reverence 
for some ancient usage, and at the cost of economy and 
convenience. 
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We Lear the iaatidious modern qiiaker say of himself 
he was led into this or that course of conduct, this strait 
or trial, frtjm his feelings, which take his judgment 

^ captive, provided he thinks it necessary to have any 
Judgment, and this impulse of his feelings is the only 
motive he can assign for it, Christ or Wisdom, the 
I "Light" or the "Truth" is ignored, or misunderstood 
and discarded. 

There is no genuine original quakerism in the mod- 
ern testimony and effort for this technical plainness of 
apparel, . It is a rebuke, a denial of ancient qoaker- 
. ism, inasmuch as it h an inheritance from the old Ro- 
" man church. There always have been certain orders in 
that, which adopted a badge in costume, as a mark of 
their exceptional piety. 

The priests, the monks, the nuns, and other olii-oscs, 
wear these outward insignia of rank in religious supe- 
riority. The various proteataut churches retain, in 
some form, these external emblems of piety. 

The priestly robe, the black coat with the clerical 
cuts, the white neck-cloth, and other symbols known to 
their respective sects, as marks to distinguish the clergy, 
the jiious servants of God from the lay members. There 
is nothing in it but phariseeism, modernized and prac- 
ticed in the name of Christianity. That the victims do 
not believe it, or do not know it and deny it, does not 
alter the fact. They may say God called them to it, or 
required it of them. If so, it is not the God of Light 
and Truth, but the God of ancient superstition, and 
mythology; from which Fox said he was sent to 
draw the people. No intelligent, sensible, rational 
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God could make such a demand on any one. But the 
God of superstition is equal to any folly or absurdity 
ingenuity can invent. 

No one of modern times would have thought of such 
methods of performing religious duty had the fashion 
not been inherited from age to age, from its early 
monkish inventors or representatives. It may be said 
some of the most intelligent Friends, the most clear- 
sighted exponents of Quakerism in the history of the 
society were noted for their extreme plainness, accord- 
ing to the more modern conception. That is true, they 
were drilled and trained to it, or adopted it before their 
understandings were developed to a comprehension of 
quakerism. It had helped to give them standing; and 
in order to hold their position and not be considered 
whimsical, they made no change. When their minds 
became so enlightened as to see there was nothing in it 
but a badge or passport to position in the sect, they 
adhered to it as a means to get access to the minds of 
those who attached importance to it, while they enun- 
ciated the general truths of a pure religion, which they 
hoped to see so far accepted as to some time guide the 
people out of all error and blindness, and into all truth. 
No intelligent, consistent quaker ever retained the 
peculiar costume without believing he could make more 
progress and do more good with the sect than he could 
by abandoning it, so it was done from motives of 
expediency. 

The same logical thought and reasoning led Fox to 
see, and impelled him to act from similar convictions, 
in regard to plain language. He adhered to ** thee " 
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EDd '■ thou," because it was the vernacular of the hum- 
ble aud poor. And he would not recoguiite the dis- 
tinction a, departure from it Implied, when addresaing 
. the nobility. 

But the early testimony in reference to plain speech 
. was not so much this, as in being frank, honest, open and 
faithful, in conversation on all subjects and everywhere, 
when there v/as occasion to speak. Fox used the sim- 
ple thee and thou, because it was "in accordauce with 
of grammar and accidence," he said. We use 
ityie now, knowing we violate grammar rules ; be- 
'. we have been educated or trained to it. It is 
thought to be quaker language, and because we have 
heard it used in the family and domestic relation, it is 
said to be the language of affection. It is our language 
of affecdon ; but not the language of affectiou to those 
who have not been used to it in the affectionate inter- 
course of domestic life. The spirit, tone and manner 
ic which language is used, whether it be the singular 
or plural pronoun, or words representing piety or pro- 
fanity, deterraLues whether they be those of affection or 
of piety, or otherwise. 

The words of themselves have no moral riualities, as 
symbols to represent thought. 

His refusing to use titles of honor, or of distinction, 
as "My Lord," Mr., Sir, and the like; and to lift the 
hat, or bow, or scrape, or otherwise show outward signs 
of obsequiousness tf) a fellow creature, showed liis con- 
sistency and courage ; and when his mind had grasped 
a principle, the facility with which he could apply its 
generalizations. He rejected all the ordinances in re- 
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ligion, even to the simplest retained by the protestants, 
baptism and the sacrament, with their creeds, rituals 
forms, ceremonies. He denied the authorty of an ed- 
ucated, ordained priesthood, and of formal worship, as 
conducted by it, in reading or repeating sermons, with 
a succession of prayers and hymns ; or of instrumental 
nuisic; and all formal periodic invocations, benedic- 
tions, or thanksgivings, with the observance of holy 
days and times, of fasts or feasts, with the heathen 
names given to the fasts or feasts, or to the days or times 
when they were observed. With these he rejected the 
use of the heathen names given to the days of the week, 
and to the months, and substituted the single numerical 
terms to designate them. All these things were in 
common use, had been adopted by the church during 
its history ; and he said, without any authority from 
Jesus, or his apostles. They were "all superstitious 
ceremonies, Jewisli or heathenish customs, traditions, 
and doctrines of men, which had grown up since the 
apostles days.'* 

Fox saw further, that even the scriptures themselves, 
literally accepted, were the source and the origin of all 
this superstition, liut they were a record of universal 
reverence among believers, and accepted as the revealed 
will and " Word of God,*' and possessed a great hold 
on the affections of the best, the truest, the most gentle, 
tender and honest among the people. On this account 
Fox was more lenient with these scriptures. It would 
not do to offend the best people, and so alienate them 
from him and his mission by using the same freedom 
with the scriptures that he did with the more modern 
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church institutions, founded ostensibly on a literal in- 
terpretation of them. So he did not reject them, or 
attempt to overthrow them, on account of the weakness 
and blindness of the people with whom he had to deal, 
and whom he wished to convert ; while he knew, ac- 
cepted literally, they were the stronghold of superstitiou. 
While they taught much, as they were construed, that 
was superstition, there was abundance in them in the 
way of lessons that was lofty and pure ; truisms and 
maxims that were unexceptionable. Fox seized on 
these and made them prominent, and constantly quoted 
them in defence of his convictions and conduct. lie 
did more; he applied the simple, self-evident and uni- 
versal in the volume as a guide and standard, to inter- 
pret and spiritualize the obscure, the apocryphal, the 
mystical. The literal outward and ceremonial, must 
be explained away, as not belonging to the christian 
dispensation. 

For this purpose he planted himself on the authority 

of the scriptures, when he put the '* True Light," the 

** Inward Light," the ''Divine Light," the "Christ" 

Within, "The Holy Spirit," the "(irare of God," the 

** Secret teacher," above the written word, "the letter 

that killeth." With this ri;:lit granted him by the 

scriptures themselves, he j)rocee(lo(l to intcrpi-(;t those 

scriptures to make them as harialoss as i)ossible for evil ; 

and as far as practicuible, j)r(»ductive of good. He 

started with the postuhite that ( iod was perfect, wise 

and good ; and nothing should be written or believed 

concerning him, that made him capricious, arbitrary, 

or inconsistent. All scripture nmst be interpreted to 
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sustain the dignity and divine character of this immu- 
table God. 

Hence any and all scripture, no matter what the 
words might be,or what they might be supposed to teach, 
or what inferences men might draw from them, unless 
they entirely sustained this rational, intelligent view of 
God, can not be a revelation of his will or wisdom. 

He says " I read the scrij)tnres and thev spake of 
^..od and of Christ, but I knew him not but by revela- 
tion." " The Light" he had obtained elsewhere enabled 
him to give them a rational interpretation, through 
which he had a consistent knowledge of, what these 
names represented. The miracles, allegories and mys- 
teries the text contained, must be interpreted, explain- 
ed and understood, if accepetd or understood at all, in 
accordance with our primordial conceptions of the in- 
finitude and eternal lixedness of the "Great First 
Cause." 

Fox understood this ''True Light," "Holy Spirit," 
"Grace of God" and "Secret Teacher" in no so-called 
evangelical, superhuman or superstitious sense, as the 
Roman church had always taught, or as the protestaut 
churches still received them. He saw the effect of this 
supernatural importance attached to these words ; the 
effort to make people believe that there was something 
peculiarly divine about them, and of those who were 
guided or led by them being more holy and nearer Gt)d 
than the common people. He knew that all men or 
women who possessed good common sense, who exer- 
cised their inherent right of thinking and reasoning, of 
bringing all subjects to the tests of logic, as manifested 
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in the operations of natural or divine law, and trusted 
to an enlightened judgment, in preference to the dictum 
of priest or professor, book or creed, were, in every 
rational scripture sense, believers in this " True Light" 
or "Divine Light." There is nothing more in it than 
simple common sense, and common experience. All 
Fox wanted to do in calling the people to this Light, 
was to tell them in plain, direct language, " use your 
own senses;" examine, compare, reflect, decide and 
a<;t, and in so doing you will be following all the " True 
Light" that the intelligent ancients ever taught; all 
that was ever understood, or that was^ or is capable of 
being understood as this ■' True Light ;" and when fol- 
lowed, it will lead away from all superstitious ceremo- 
I, customs, traditions and doctrines, whether taught 
rin the scriptures or outside of them. 

Superstition of any kind or degree sets up a morbid 
I action of the mind. The reasoning powers must engage 
rja ita defence or justification, or in apologies for its prea- 
j-«ice. Men and women, when engaged about ordinary 
secular afl'airs, arc willing to listen, to inquire and ex- 
periment, accept or reject propositions, suggestions or 
^discoveries wholly on their merits, and without appeal- 
ft'tng to their superstitions or to their prejudices aa to 
PVhat God requires of them in the matter. They act 
1 their own judgment, without consulting him. But 
. when they engage in any service that they have heen 
taught is technically religions, they lose their indepen- 
dent mental se]f-]>ossession ; reason and common sense 
must abdicate, and superstition sway. The hour for 
worship in a Friends' meeting house furnishes a striking 
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example. It is surrendered by nearly all present to 
the exactions of this religious despotism; and intelli- 
gent men and women have not the freedom and courage 
to express their thoughts in consequence of the thraldom 
it exerts over all ordinary healthy mental action. 
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The faith and convictions of George Fox in regard to 
heaven and immortality, are so clearly expressed in his 
writings, that there is no occasion for doubt or diversity 
of opinion respecting tbem. In a paper written by 
him, as printed in his Journal, dated 7th month, 1687, 
he quotes the old and new Testament, with references 
to some fifty passages, to prove that the Kingdom of 
God, or of Christ, or of Heaven, which are syuono- 
mous with him — was confined to this life; and not 
one passage quoted, or one reason given for it being any- 
where else, or at any other time. Id an epistle to the 
churches of nearly the same date, he impresses on 
them that "life and immortality" is to be "onnd and 
experienced here. He says "the power of God will 
e you in life and immortality ;" not in the future 
but now. He speaks (if the false views and teachings, 
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that darkened and kept the people from knowledge, 
"and would darken you again from this life and im- 
mortality which the gospel has brought to light, and 
will preserve you therein." That we might not fail to 
understand him, in regard to the judgment he had ar- 
rived at on these subjects, after quoting scripture he re- 
peats in parenthesis (mark, "he hath everlasting life" 
now,) not will have it in the future. This is his habit 
through his Journal ; when the thought expressed is a 
new one to the people, a heresy, and unpopular, he 
means to be understood, notwithstanding. The reason 
he gives for presenting these views is, that the other, 
or church view, is erroneous, and he wishes to give the 
true, and the scriptural authority for it. 

The scripture i? often quoted by sectarians to prove 
that "heaven," "immortality," "everlasting life," eter- 
nal punishments and ecstasies after death are realities, 
and offered as motives and restraints for conduct. Fox 
interprets these, as he does much more of the scriptures, 
in a spiritual sense, applies them to this life and its 
duties. He sometimes used the words in their literal 
or outward sense, in speaking to, or of, those who re- 
ceived them in that way, as a matter of expediency, in 
order to influence them to do better, if they wanted or 
expected to enjoy their future ideal heaven. But he 
never made a distant, future heaven or immortality of 
this kind of any significance in his faith. He seemed 
to have but little, if any, concern about it. He seldom 
spoke of it ; never offered it as a reason or motive for 
his conduct, and on his death bed never alluded to it 
or seemed to think of it. To the friends visiting him 
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theD, and inquiring after his condition, he said, " All is 
well." "Never heed, the Lord's power is over all 
weakness and death." He evidently had no faith in 
the popular belief on these subjects, but classed them 
among the " superstitions," " the Jewish and heathenish 
traditions and customs and doctrines of men," from all 
of which he believed it was his duty to draw the people, 
and invite them to substitute " the secret teacher," the 
Christ, or wisdom of their own divine intelligence, and 
cultivated understandings, as he had done. 

That he had no faith in it, and attached no impor- 
tance to it, is evident, from the fact that he did not 
offer it as a motive, except to those who claimed to be- 
lieve in its reality. He never volunteered to press it 
among Friends, and his mind seldom dwelt upon it. 
The living, and their advancement in truth and right, 
were ever uppermost, and everything to him. Per- 
sonally he had no part in teaching it as a truth. The 
tenor of his life and lessons was against it. He quoted 
from Ecclesiastes ix : 5, " The living know that they 
shall die; but the dead know not anything; neither 
have they any more a reward, for the memory of them 
is forgotten ;" to prove after death that there was no 
conscious existence. See Vol. II: 396. He confined 
his statements on this subject very much to scripture 
language, in order to avoid the odium of such unpopu- 
lar sentiments, if expressed as his own convictions, in 
simple words, and without scripture sanction. 

It was his policy to frequently pursue this course. 
He would attack error with reason, argument and 
facts, with scripture passages, and historical evidence. 
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His object was to destroy confidence in the false; to 
establish in the mind a state of negation. He was a 
practical negationist ; and withheld any affirmation of 
the true, whenever he believed it would be wiser and 
safer to leave the parties for a time to their own reflec- 
tions and inquiries. It is. sometimes better not to at- 
tempt too much at once ; not to excite a spirit of vio- 
lence and resentment, and defeat our own effi)rts. He 
often declined to present the positive, knowing it would 
be repulsive and shocking. It is mainly on this ac- 
count, this lack of positive statement, that people who 
admire him, and claim to agree with him in sentiment, 
disagree among themselves, as to what his sentiments 
were. 

As he trusted so entirelv to the revelations of the 
Christ within for light and knowledge, for his faith in 
religion, and commended all to this source, for truth, 
he did not concern himself with what were impenetra- 
ble mysteries. With the apostle, he believed " that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them ; for 
God hath showed it unto them." And as he had no 
revelations and knew nothing about another existence, 
the subject gave him no anxiety. When he had no 
revelation, there was no duty ; and there was no occa- 
sion for speculative theories. He rested implicitly in 
the disposal of the divine power ; knowing that faith- 
fulness here was the surest preparation for that change, 
let it be what it might; confident that there "the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be 
at rest." 

Paul speaks of immortality in the present tense only 
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as l>eing Bomething experieDced here, not in the future. 
He says to Timothy, in speaking of this christ or this 
wisdom of Jeaua, which, if understood and followed, 
has ao much power to correct errors in life; it enables 
all who are guided by its light to become immortal or 
virtuous, nor can they any other way ; " Who only 
hath immortality dwelling in the light, which uo (car- 
nal ) man can approach unto." Again, this Christ, or 
wiedom, where followed, " hath abolished death, fa 
mortal, sensual life,) and hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel." And to the 
Corinthians he says, " this mortal must put on immor- 
tality" in this life. In what Paul says to the parties 
to whom he writes, he means nothing else hut they 
must do these things for themselves in this life ; and he 
makes no allusions to the heathen doctrine that God, or 
some one else, is to do it tor ub in a future state of 
existence, and after we have departed this life. No 
one can interpret Paul's language in the light of all his 
other teachings, in any other way, without perverting 
the test and hi.a lessons, tn sustain a heathen doctrine, 
against which he wrote and spoke m much. George 
Fox saw this in the same sensible light Paul did ; and 
so taught when speaking on the subject, as reference to 
the paper quoted, so plainly shows. 

Fox did not accept any of the dogmas or doctrines 
that were believed or taught in his time until he inves- 
tigated and found their origin was sound, and they 
were authentic. He ascertained that there was very 
little for him in the popular theology, with its outward, 
idolatrous interpretation. 
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The subject of immortality was one that must be 
settled by reason, revelation and scripture. He ob- 
tained his definition of it from these sources. He could 
easily see the sense in which it was used by Paul , and 
that agreed with his own revelations. Paul made im- 
mortality represent the moral and intellectual, as 
against the mortal, fleshly, or sensual life. Mortal was 
used as fleshly, outward, animal, sensual ; and im, the 
prefix to mortal, signifies not, as it does when prefixed 
to many other English words. As in the word moral ; 
placed before it, the meaning is reversed ; and becomes 
immoral, which is vicious, bad, vulgar; while moral 
means exemplary, good, respectable. So " im " before 
mortal makes the word mean the reverse of sensual, 
animal, fleshly. It becomes by this prefix inward, 
spiritual, moral. Paul so uses it. He does not use it 
in connexion with any thoughts of rewards or punish- 
ment after death. This latter construction is the cor- 
ruption of more modern times and was drawn by the 
mother or Catholic church, from pagan mythology, 
along with their many other superstitions. 

In view of the general consistency of most of his 
writings and of the unquestionable sources from which 
his light and knowledge were derived ; and from his logi- 
cal methods of thought and rational deductions, we have 
reason to believe that where there is an apparent de- 
parture from this, in the text of his Journal — where 
modifying clauses are inserted, changing the passage so 
as to make it vary frcmi the context ; it is the work of 
the modern editor, or of the committee superintending 
the publication of the later editions. Fastidiousness, 
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. timidity and popularity could very easily claim suffi- 
cient reaaoDB for such modifications, as it would be less 
offccsive and more acceptable to the average reader. 

If the existence of these modifiying clauses and seem- 
ing contradictions in the tests, are not the work of 
other hands, put there to soften the asperity of style, 
and in a spirit of compromise with the more popular 
doctrines of what Is called orthodoxy, thee they were 
his own concessions to the same spirit. Be their origin 
where il may, they have been the means of involving 
his views in more or less obscurity. They have given 
rise to the varied interpretations with which they are 
held by sectaries, all claiming to agree with him in 
sentiment. They have produced so much doubt, as to 
what were his real opinions, and made the text so mys- 
tical, that but very few readers take enough interest in 
his r7ournal,or his doctrinal views, to claim they under- 
stand him, or to know what he did believe. 

The various sects claiming the name of Friends, and 
to be with him in faith, who are more uncharitable and 
intolerant towards each other than they are towards 
the other denominations, have drawn their adverse and 
conflicting notions from their different interpretations 
of his writings, and on these speculations they derive 
the right to their name. This disposition to connive 
at and caress with error, to de>icend from the lofty 
ground of principle, although it may seem magnani- 
mous, and be gratefully accepted at the time, must 
sooner or later lead to trouble, and increase often ten- 
fold the very evil it was designed to remedy. There is 
no saiety in such folly, ui) wisdom in such weakness. 
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The truth alone should be our polar star, lead where it 
may. 

He believed in prayer of a certain kind and qual- 
ity ; in the apostolic kind, of praying without ceas- 
ing. During his wakeful hours he can hardly be 
said to have ceased from prayer. He was so earnest, so 
zealous to enlighten the people to lead them into the 
paths of wisdom and truth ; he felt such a burden on 
his mind for the common welfare, for the deliverance 
of the world from the chains of superstition, and to 
have each one to see from his own sight, that his whole 
life, in some sense, was one of prayer. And there were 
occasions when his feelings burst forth in words, as 
they are apt to do with such men. 

If such ejaculations would sometimes escape, and 
like steam, +hus relieve the pressure of inward feeling, 
it is nothing unusual or unexpected. If words ex- 
pressed in prayer should have the effect of touching, or 
moving to better thoughts and conduct, why should he 
hesitate to use them any more than using words in a 
lecture or sermon. 

It was common among religious professors ; the peo- 
ple expected it, and it had its uses, like all other agen- 
cies for instructing those who needed light. 

Fox had scripture authority for his conduct in this, 
and when he brings that authority to sustain him, he 
generally took the freedom of quoting especially the prac- 
tices of Jesus and the apostles ; for then he was accepted. 

He seems to have held much the same conviction on 
the subject of vocal prayer that Jesus did. The Jews 
and Gentiles in his time attached great importance to 
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vocal prayer. It was an inherited traditioo friini the 
earlier AD d more barbaric ages ; and on that accnunt, 
to them, a serious religious duty. Jesus found it very 
prevalent and popular, und so inseparably coonected 
with what was really good among the people, that he 
waa gentle and conservative in his testimony concern- 
ing it. He did not encourage, nor interdict it exactly; 
but came as near to the latter oa circumstances seemed 
to justify. He did not forbid his disciples praying, be- 
cause there were occasions when to do so would be 
cruel. 

For he did, according to the rerord, pray sometimes 
himself. It was mere ejaculations; the outburst of 
in intal agony at the prospect of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom, and while amid intense suHeriiig. No specu- 
lative notions in regard to vocal prayer would be juBti- 
able in forbidding it under euch circumstances. To do 
BO would be merciless bigcitry. Jesus was too gentle and 
humane toexact such rigid reqiiireinents. But he evi- 
dently intended to rebuke it, as a common formal habit, 
in his sermon to his disciples. " And when thou pray- 
est thou shall not be aa the hypocrites are, for they 
love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. 
But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
whicli is in secret." " And when ye pray use not vain 
repetitions as tlie heathen do, for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be ye not 
therefore^] ike unto them, for your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of, before ye ask him." 
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He then gave them a short, simple form, sufficient to 
vent any exuberant devotion, and that seems to have 
been his only object in furnishing it. This concession 
to them, in regard to the habit, would help secure their 
attention and respect for the many other lessons he 
taught. 

He gave them the intelligent, sensible reason for 
not indulging in these periodic formal vocal prayers 
namely, "your Father knoweth what things ye need, 
before ye ask him." And that is enough ; for you will 
get them just as soon if you have earned them and de- 
serve them, without praying, as you will by wasting 
your time in useless importunities, when you had much 
better be doing something more profitable to yourselves 
or others. And what is still worse, the more time and 
energy you devote, and the more faith you place in 
prayer, the less qualified you will be to pursue the 
proper and successful course, to get your wants sup- 
plied through reliable, rational and adequate channels. 

Judging from the import of what Jesus said, the fair 
and natural inference is, that he had but little if any 
faith in their open, vocal prayers. He did not tell his 
disciples to refrain Irom prayers entirely, because he 
did not wish to shock and repel them. So he did the 
next best thing ; he told them when they prayed, to go 
into the closet and shut the door, and pray in secret. 
While they might do it from a sense of duty enjoined 
on them as a religious service, if they would do it so 
secretly as not to let any one see them, and not set a 
bad example for any one to follow, the superstitious 
ceremony and the h*»athenish custom, not being in- 
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dulged publicly, would be abandoned, and wiaer vie\YS 
prevail. 

Fox evidently prayed much in secret; tbat is, he 
was engaged in earaeet, serious thought ; that kind of 
praying without ceasing qualified bim for the task be- 
fore him. He prayed aa Jeeus did, because of the 
intensity of feeling his trials and sufferings produced. 
He did not care to make the effort to restrain these out- 
bursts of pent-up emotions that welled up within him. 
It gave him, in a sense, some relief from his irrepressi- 
ble mental strain. He did well in consistently opposing 
formal, vocal prayer ; and of praying only when he felt 
himself unable to resist it, and could not help it. We 
can have no censure for him here, nor for any others 
now who pray vocally because they cannot help it. 
When be prayed vocally, it seems to have been an 
irresistible outburst of thanksgiving and gratitude for 
tlie many mercies and preservations himself and others 
had experienced, and for the great triumph of truth 
among the people. He felt the burden of much re- 
sponsibility continually in regard to the progress and 
success of his great movement. This made bis ejacula- 
tions ardent, earnest, concise and impassioned, William 
Penn says: "The inwardness and weight of his spirit, 
the reverence and solemnity of bis address and behavior, 
and the fewness anil fi'llness of his words, have often 
atruck even etran;rfrs with admiration," "The most 
living) reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, I must say 
was his in prayer," Penn says they reached his hearers 
with consolatiiiu. These irrepressible outbursts of 
words subserved two purposes, relief to the speakei-'a 
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mental ex(!itement and agony, and consolation with 
eniotioiml ecstasy and zealous impulses to his auditors. 
Formal prayers were a part of the machinery of re- 
ligion ; people were accustomed to them and expected 
them. Fox made good use of his opportunities to excite 
the religious feelings, and inspire the faith of others in 
his sincerity as a believer in some of the habits, if not 
in the faith, of the existing religious sects. 

We can not believe that he was influenced to prayer 
from a faith, let him say or do what he might, that he 
could possibly exert any power over Deity, or efi*ect 
any change in the administration of the divine govern- 
ment. He knew he could not reverse, or arrest, the 
action of one natural or divine law. He could not sus- 
pend or accelerate one purpose, or the fulfillment of 
one object, in the economy and order of nature He 
was vastly above, and beyond any such a weak and 
heathenish notion. Wm. Penn says his thoughts, teach- 
ings and writings were not "notional and speculative, 
but sensible and practical truths;" and "he labored to 
open truth to people's understandings," not to their feel- 
ings. His public prayers were all for the people; to 
affect and excite them to deeper and more earnest re- 
ligious work ; to start a fresh thought, stimulate in- 
creased effort, inspire with new purpose; to change 
their views, to bring them more in accord and con- 
formity to divine laws, rather than to change any order 
or policy of Diety towards them. This was his purpose 
towards others and for himself; it was the vent to, and 
a relief of, his irrepressible emotions. (See Barclay's 
Apology, Prop. XI.) 
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God with himwBsthe author of air, fire and water, and 
a knowledge of their properties, capabilities and uses, 
TV hieh we call now the scieucea of Pneumatics, Hydrostat- 
ics, Pyrotechuicfi. We know these substances as entities 
all operate and act uniformly under iiniilogous condi- 
; the forces they contain all manifest themselves 
according to fixed laws and priuciples; and that man 
must become acquainted with them Ijefore he can make 
■ them available for bis various enjoyments and comforts 
without B liability of danger and destruction from their 
xhibition in unexpected or uncontrolable maoifesta- 
tioDs. No matter bow pious he is, how often he prays, 
how much he l>elieves in church theology, or in the 
efficacy of creeds, if he builds on tbe banks of moun- 
tain atreams, he and his property will be swept away, 
regardless of his faith. Or. if he builds on the sand, 
ds come his house will faU. Or, if he 
builds without regard to breadth of base, the winds will 
prostrate it more certainly when they visit him in the 
'ferm of tornadoes. Or, if he dit;rcgarded the principle 
of ventilation, and is not able to purify his abode from 
Tegetable and auimul gaaea, by the circulation of air 
•tfirough his apartments, he will find his faith in God, 
'■religion and miracles will not save him from attacks of 
r'inalKria. Or, if he expects to enjoy good health by 
1 breathing an atmosphere without a proper proportion of 
pure oxygen, his friends may witness a miracle in his 
untimely death. If he constructs his residence of in- 
flammable material, or locates it near others of the 
me substance, occupied by the ignorant and careless; 
■, if in arranging ior heating and cooking apparatus, 
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he does not fiilly guard and protect the perishable 
from contact or proximity to the flames or cinders of 
the fires they may kindle, neither his prayers nor his 
piety can save him from the penalties of Grod*8 
laws. 

In these and numberless other ways natural forces 
can and will work his injury and destruction if he lacks 
faith in the fixedness and uniformity of the divine 
laws in their operations under corresponding physical 
conditions. What he may call his spiritual status or 
power, or what he may esteem his faith, will do nothing 
for him but lead him into distress or death, perhaps 
with a belief it is all right and good, because it was 
the divine will. 

Our truest ideas of God are that he, or it, is eternal, 
unchangeable; that what appears to us as "discord, is 
harmony not understood." The best comprehension 
we have of him through his works is, that " he is with- 
out cliangeableness or shadow of turning." That the 
laws producing and controling our intellectual and 
moral natures (our spirituality) are just as fixed and 
stable as are those under which our physical being is 
developed. And we can do nothing to alter or change 
the action of either. With this connection and admis- 
sion, how silly and shallow we make ourselves, or how 
we cling to barbaric heathenism when we knowingly 
engage in the farcical action of going through any 
mimicry or form of words or conduct, that professes to 
have reference to the will or wish or choice of God, with 
a view of gaining his favor or approbation, and thereby 
securing to ourselves, in consequence, some special re- 
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gard, exemption or privilege fur our faithfulness and 

I devotion to him. 

Yet we see among us not a few who, againat all evi- 

) denee and feets, claim to have faith in this folly, and 
are doing what they can to iiiveigle the young into the 

k p&me heathenish notion. To such the old superstitious 
are dearer and more precious than the most self-evident 

k divine truth. They are out of the truth and the spirit 
of truth, and positively refuse to be guided liy it. They 

i despite it, and throu^'h it Cod, the author of it. These 
misguided children tell uithatourideasof religion make 
it natural, or outward, and not divine. In this belief, 
they are just as much in fault a« they are in the first 
particular. The^ misunderstand the meaning of the 
terms natural and divine The earlier intelligent writ- 
ers made God the author of all divme thinge, and man, 
with his crude inioherent notions and fancies, his specu- 
lation, doctrines and visionary theories about God, his 
designs and methods, his will and wishes, his plans and 
purposes in creating things; what he made them for, 
iind how he would finally diepoae of tJiem, and all such 
wild vagaries and assumptions, natural or human ; that 
is, they originated in (he human brain; were the pro- 
duct of depraved or perverted human nature, were of 
the earth earthy, the inventions of man in his wild, 
uncultured, natural condition, therefore are natural. 

It was this that Paul bad reference to, and nothing 
else, when he was writing of the wild, ineompreheusi- 
ble philosophic theories of the Greeks and Hellenic 
Jews, who had largely imbibed them when he told 
them, "the wisdom of this world was foolishnesti with 
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God, and that God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty," 
"and base things of the world and things which are 
despised, to bring to naught things that are." 

The masses of the people with whom Paul spent the 
best of his life were then, and their ancestors before 
them had been for centuries, under the unbroken thral- 
dom of these superstitions. They had, through their 
learned men, exalted them into themes for their litera- 
ture. Their great teachers dignified and embellished 
them with their genius and culture. It was this feet 
that made Paul speak as he did of worldly wisdom, and 
of their greatness being confounded by a little common 
sense and intelligent interpretation of the divine law, 
as revealed in nature to the humbler truth-seekers. 

Fox knew the same law or principle held good, and 
was just as positive and inflexible in regard to success 
or failure in spiritual, or moral prosperity. A true 
knowledge of the laws and conditions of mental growth, 
was as essential to spiritual life. Wisdom, understand- 
ing, judgment, {ilie christos) " The true Light," is the 
only real, reliable savior. He knew we can no more 
circumvent God or the divine law in the spiritual than 
in the physical world. He had no faith in an outward 
personal Savior, or in the strategy of some supernatural 
influence saving a man spiritually, any more than that 
it would intervene and stop the operation of natural or 
divine law in the physical world, or he would not have 
labored to draw the people off* from all superstition, 
and all such Jewish and heathenish customs, doctrines 
and traditions. 
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Are not those who have the most wisdom and know- 
ledge the best saved, and those who are the most fool- 
ish and ignorant the least saved? A conceit, or an 
assumption that one is saved, does not make a salvation. 
A feeling, a faith or belief has nothing to do as such to 
save any one. They may prompt or stimulate the in- 
tellect to research, to ascertain the means and adopt 
the methods to obtain salvation. The conceit some 
people cherish that they have religion as a something 
more than a human acquisition, a kind of divinity 
superadded to the healthy, normal, natural man, is 
nothing but a superstition acting on the emotions. It 
is an illusion of ancient times, and has come down to 
us among the church traditions, which is accepted 
without doubting. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Wha*^ Fox meant by special providences. — How a faith in them origi- 
nated — Tlie Greeks believed the i^ods prompted all human con- 
duct. — The Jews had one Jehova or Elo, that did the same.— 
This came from Egypt throiig^h Moses —Fox made use of the words, 
representing this outward Jewish divinity, so did Jesus— They bott 
denied iis reality. — The miracles ascribed to Georgfe Fox, by the 
ignorant people. — His own lack of scientific terms and methods.— 
He had no faith in supernatural miracles. — Thy people believe in 
them, because the ancients did. — They were pious frauds to convert 
the heathen — Fox did not, as a matter of policy, openly deny them. 
—He had faith thattlie "Light" and "Truth" would show they were 
all false. — They must be spiritualized and interpreted rationally to 
make anything of them. 

The belief in Special Providences, Divine Judgments, 
interventions and the like, in answer to prayer, are 
. relics from the shrines of antiquity. They seem to have 
been the faith of all civilized peoples at certain definite 
but low stages of their development. They were a 
constituent part of, and inseparable from. Polytheism ; 
when each god had his function and his department in 
man or nature to superintend and regulate; if he was 
at any time derelict, or excited a mistrust of his capacity 
to do his allotted part, mortals would, after making 
their petitions to him, lay hold and help him. This 
fact has given rise to certain proverbs that have come 
down to us; such as "Those whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they first make mad.'* " Put your shoulder to 
the wheel, then call on Hercules." "The gods help 
them who help themselves.*' They would, in pretence, 
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join with the goda, do what they wanted rloiie, or put 
thpiiiselves in a condition of mind and expectancy that 
would produce the eifect desired, or ui furoiah them 
ample excuse for the goda not doing it when they seemed 
to fail them. During the theocracy of the Jews these 
ideas were pievaleDt with the Egyptians and the aur- 
Touading naliona and tribes; but with the Jews the 
powers of all the gods were centered in their one 
Jehovah, Javah or Yava. 

Moaes had advantages for culture and rational 
thought at the Egyptian Court, that placed him among 
the more advanced theistic thinkers of that couotry. 
He labored to supplant their polytheistic idolatry with 
his Monotheism. 

He succeeded in a measure, and made Jehovah the 
one true and living God, that would do more for the 
Jews than all the heathen gods could do for their wor- 
shipers ; provided they would do faithfully their part. 
All of which was true, and it was an advance on the 
doctrines and dogmas of Pagan Polytheism. These 
views prevail in enlightened nations now among those 
not accustomed to scientific and inductive thought. 

Fox as a naturalist, thinker and logician had, in the 
main, arrived at sound concluaions, which he was brought 
to by the "Light" and "Truth," Yet his effort tospread 
this Light and a faith in it, was among a people who 
held to "Jewish traditions, customs and doctrines of 
men ;" and like Jesus, he turned these to account by 
using them indirectly to bring the people to a truer 
light and a, better way of doing. He never taught or 
believed in them iu an outward sense ; but he used th( 
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language through which they were taught, as he says of 
those who visited him " to discourse on religion ; they 
could not comprehend our high principle, so I dis- 
coursed with them in the language they understood." 

The Jews bore the same relation to Jehovah, ad- 
dressed him in the same way, expected the same an- 
swers and results from their one god, that the heathen 
did from their multitude who really did for them just 
the same under similar circumstances, w^hat the many 
gods did for the heathen, and no more nor less. So 
all of us now who have inherited and cherish the Jew- 
ish literature and religion, adhere to the Jewish faith 
in one god ; and we can give no other possible reason 
for this fact than that we have inherited it. 

So Fox used the literature of his time, when he spoke 
of " The Lord showing things unto him ;" " The Lord's 
power was over all, and of the Lord's power preserv- 
ing " him, rescuing him from dangers, from violence, 
persecution and death. 

If we are not able now to interpret these expressions 
in a rational spiritual sense, but take them literally, as 
we do the language in its improved and more accurate 
expression of modern thought, we would at once decide 
that two hundred years ago there were more miraculous 
occurrences, and God was in closer relations with men 
than he is now. His Journal taken in a literal, out- 
ward sense, would make Fox have the extraordinary 
skill of performing miracles, through this power and 
presence of God. There were nine of these miracles 
occurred on as many different occasions, such as heal- 
ing the sick, making the lame whole, mending a broken 
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neck ; he ia made to do all this through exorcism and 
prayer. 

If he sjieaks of these oct^urreDcea iu thia way to con- 
vert the people through their credulity aiid superati- 
tioDB, because he found it the most efReient method in 
the prevailing ignorance and incapacity to reason, or 
lack of knowledge, of faith in the operation of natural 
law ; he spoke of them in scripture style, and the style 
of his age, and not in any supernatural sense. He did 
ni> more tlian men of magnetic force and jiositjve will 
are doing now daily, and only as such men have always 
done in nervous diseasea, where despair or hallucina- 
tion controlled the mind of the patient ; or where the 
appearance waa far more serious than the reality, as in 
the case of the supposed broken neck, when it waa mere 
insenaibility from a shock or concussion of the brain, 
which time and a little manipulation restored to con- 
scious and normal action. 

The people then knew comparatively nothing of 
anatomy or pathology, and but little of scientific sur- 
gery. Not knowing the nature of the derangement or 
lesion, and leas of appropriate remedies, what could 
they do in cases (jf sudden changes or unexpected cures 
but attribute them in some way, to a mysterious divine 
interposition. Though it is very evident that Fox 
never believed this, in the sense hia text literally taken, 
would cause us to infer that he did. He knew that 
people then sickened, suffered and died; were starved, 
tortured and killed in many instances where neither 
human power nor divine would or could prevent it. 
The restoration was attributed to divine power, and the 
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cutting off to the same. He could not possibly have 
given any credence to what are called miracles, in the 
literal sense, as recorded in the New Testament. He 
could not be opposed to " all superstitious ceremonies, 
traditions and customs and doctrines of men," and at 
the same time have any faith or confidence in the means 
and methods, by which the mind was taken captive 
with illusions ; and through fear and fraud, was con- 
strained by such irrational and barbaric influences to 
accept and profess to believe in these superstitions at 
the peril of an eternity of torture. 

Nearly all Europe was in a state of semi-idolatry, 
uncultured, and with feeble intellectual development. 
When the Koman legions subjugated them to Roman 
law and institutions, when their Gods were captured 
and their faith weakened in their own idolatries by 
these innovations, what was called the christian re- 
ligion was offered to them. But it had already become 
paganized and corrupted by the gentiles, who had 
taught it with its many perversions. Its teachers and ex- 
ponents did not pretend that it had any rational basis. 
It was not a subject with them to be discussed and de- 
termined by its merits. 

Faith, without evidence, or even inquiry, was meri- 
torious then. To reason or think, was low, sensual and 
devilish, in the estimation of these spurious, half-chris- 
tianized propagandists of the new religion. Both priest 
and people were on a low plane of moral and religious 
thought. The ambition and object of bishop and clergy, 
monk or enthusiast, was to convert the heathen ; to en- 
list them in their faith, to get their numerical strength, 
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their co-operation, their contribution in tithes, taxes, 
donationH and legacies; to support the church and its 
priesthood in luxury, and imposing grandeur. It was 
not particular how this was done, how these converts 
were made ; the most summary and fraudulent process 
was the most successful. " The end justified the means;" 
pious frauds were popular. 

To save a soul, to gain an adherent, was more impor- 
tant than being honest, or telling the truth. The 
craziest monk, or insane saint, was the greatest miracle 
maker. Nothing seemed to be too extravagant, impos- 
eible and absurd for these lunatics to invent or forge, 
under the pretence of receiving the ])ower from God, 
"Jesus Christ," or spirit of some departed saint, for the 
credulous ignorant masses to accept and believe, as evi- 
dence of the truth of this new christian religion. Mira- 
cles announced and sworn to were accepted by the de- 
luded and credulous, without inquiry or demur. 

They became the chief agency of christianizing the 
heathen. They were far more effective than either 
reason or the sword. They were in demand, but it was 
easy to supply all that were needed. They were popu- 
lar and respectable. Those who could invent the most 
astounding and terrifying, by which the greatest num- 
ber could be frightened and subjugated to the new re- 
ligion and the church, were the most venerated and 
honored saints. Miracles were everywhere, or rather, 
the stories about them. The saints in their imagina- 
tions only, made them by the thousands ; other saints 
would affirm to them ; that was enough, the people 
aeked no other authority. 
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Fox knew these stories of miracles were all made 
"since the apostles' days." They were manufactured in 
the third, fourth and subsequent centuries, and the 
priesthood that could invent J;hem to convert the people 
would have no scruple to insert some of them into the 
scripture narrations. If placed there, and Jesus made 
the author of them, it would only give them the more 
credence, and thev would be the means of saving more 
souls. If once canonized and pronounced by the church 
as true, authentic, it would not do to doubt them. 
" For to doubt was to be damned.'* Or, to add to or 
take from the book, insured a similar malediction. 

The credence given to these pretended miracles of 
the New Testament, the authenticity of which the pious 
were not permitted to doubt, prepared the mind by de- 
nying its right to think, to believe in " all those super- 
stitious ceremonies, Jewish and heathenish customs, 
traditions and doctrines of men," that was so universal 
then, and from which Fox was sent to draw the people. 
It w^as not best for him to take issue with these miracles 
and deny them ever having occurred. It would not 
have been expect ent. Such a course would but have 
invited the vengeance of priest and bigot, and fright- 
ened off the sober minded honest inquirer. 

But he resorts to the same sacred record, to find the 
test or standard, by which it must all be interpreted. 
By the authority of these Holy Scriptures, so called, 
everything that we find recorded, or that is offered to 
us a faith, must be brought to the "Light" and "Truth." 
Jesus and the Apostles placed these above all else. 
All outward testimony must be submitted to, and its 
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quality and authority determined by, this inward "True 
Ijight," that eniighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world; "This manifestation of the spirit given to 
evtTy man to profit withal," Thia light was to be put 
above all record, to decide the iiierita of every question. 
By yielding his mind and feelings, his prejudices and 
impressions to the decisions of this Light, Fox aaw 
there was no verity in these statements of outward 
miracle. There was no " light " in them to answer to 
the witness of thia inward Light. They were all dark- 
ness and the fruits of darkness. It was impossible for 
them to ever have occurred literally. They were ao 
entirely at variance with the divine order and govern- 
ment. They were derogatorj' to all true conceptions of 
the divine character, and so adverse and foreign to the 
really true character and teachings of Jesua, that they 
could be accepted and iuttrpreted only as figures or 
shadows, instead of literal facts. To his mind they 
must be spiritualized, or the Light could not receive 
'■^em. To accept them any other way would be de- 
W-gndiDg to the mind, debase our conceptions, aud de- 
■ stroy our capacity to judge between the false and true. 
pow can any one claiming to be an adherent to the 
Butb of Fox, in this age, give any attention or credence 
tb these pretended niivaelea. Whoever does, gives evi- 
dence that he ia no quaker iu the aense George Fox 
waa, becauae ho is still under the dominion of these 
ancient " superstitious ceremonies, and heathenish cus- 
toms and doctrines of men," and ia a stranger to the 
"True Light." 

t m 



CHAPTER XII. 

* 

Spirit and spiritual —Natural and carnal. — The spirituality of the scrip- 
tures. — Their spiritual interpretation— A spiritual life is a practical, 
useful one. — The life of Fox was too spiritual to be natural— His 
resemblance to Jesus in this respect.- Fox's view of a spiritual 
life one of ri^j^hteous deeds — ^A spiritual religfion is not an emotional 
one. — A spiritual religion is simply righteousness. — ^A superstitious 
idea of spiritual religion —What Light is there in emotional ecsta- 
sy?— Piety is not spiritualism.— What is and what is not a spiritual 
religi on —Modern spiritualism a relic of ancient my thology.— Its 
existence is a stage in evolution, soon to be abandoned with in- 
creased Ijight 

George Fox's definition of the spirit and its fiinction 
is a very simple and rational one. He says in his Journal 
Vol. I, page 116, it was " the Holy Spirit whereby opin- 
ions, religions and judgments were to be tried," for it led 
into all truth, and gave the knowledge of all truth. So, 
when he quoted scripture or used scripture language, in 
explanation or confirmation of his teachings, it was not 
in support, or defence of his, or any other person's pe- 
culiar views of what the scriptures taught, or of what 
was a spiritual interpretation of scripture. The truth 
must be ascertained first, by the "spirit of truth," or by 
a determination on the part of the inquirer to know it, 
at all hazards, if possible, without regard to conse- 
quences, by investigation and research, by trials, tests 
and demonstrations, and when it is found and proved, 
through this process, then the scriptures must be inter- 
preted to correspond to and maintain it. This is the 
pnly interpretation the spirit can give of the scriptures. 
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Men may interpret them according to their creeda, their 

education, their traditioDs, their bias, or prejudices, or 

even according to their feelings; but there never was, 

and their never can be any ajiiritual interpretation iu 

this. For if ho, then there may be a thousand different 

spiritual interpretations, which auiounta to nothing, is 

no interpretation at all, and we are left wholly iu the 

dark respecting the true meaning. 

'i The scripture is no place to go to find the whole 

f truth. If we do not find it before or elsewhere than 

" there, we will never find it. No interpretation of 

scripture is spiritual that is not logical and rational. 

The works of creation are divine, because they all exist 

and proceed logically, according to fixed principles and 

laws; and no mystical words, purporting to be the 

revelation of a divine will and purpose that does not 

I. accord with these principles, can be a spiritual inter- 

gwetation of that revelation. If we cannot interpret 

^Mecure passages in accordance with logic and law, then 

Eire cannot interjiret tliem at all, and to pTcteod to do 

UX would only be adding mystery to mystery. If each 

'fnterpreter is at liberty to spiritualize as imagination 

or iancy may lead, there may be as many spiritualiza- 

tions as there are interpreters, and they may he as 

contradictory and conflicting as men's thoughts are 

Always when proceeding from minds fiirmed by different 

JBTirouments and various degrees of development. 

|ach spiritualiza tions would be as worthless as the 

jelesB fabric of a vision in advancing truth ; but in 

taining error and promoting bigotry, could n<}t fail 

i beine efficient for mischief. Whoever holds that 
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such interpretations are reliable, and is victimized by 
them, is not only unfortunate, but unless he is willing 
to see his error, and adopt more rational views, is an 
unsafe citizen, so far as these views may influence others 
to his belief. 

The meaning attached to the words "natural and spir- 
itual" was somewhat different then, from the way we 
accept and use them now. The translators make Paul 
speak of the "natural" man as the low and vulgar sen- 
sualist, whereas it should have been the "carnal" man, 
one living in the lusts of the flesh, for the gratification 
of the passions and propensities of his animal life; 
caring for nothing else, and comprehending only the 
things appertaining to sensual indulgence. Such, he 
says, do not understand spiritual things. 

Fox, in scriptural phraseology, called this the condi- 
tion of the "natural man ;" when with our own mean- 
ing of the word, it is not the case. The natural man 
is the one who lives nearest to the requirements of 
natural or divine law ; or to all the laws of God as 
revealed in nature, as impressed on his mental, moral 
and physical constitution. Now, as we understand it, 
the natural man is the one who fulfills most completely 
his whole duty, and realizes his highest destiny. In 
this sense, the natural includes the spiritual, and the 
spiritual is the natural ; to be natural is to be the most 
perfectly spiritual. 

A spiritual life with Fox was not one that took the 
mind in any sense away from the proper affairs of this 
existence, but it consisted in a more full and faithful 
devotion to securing and enjoying the best things our 
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earthly being is capable of receiving. A spiritual _ life 
ia attained when we make our physical life, as full, as 
capable aa possible of contributing tu the development 
of our own and the general moral and intellectual life 
around us. Our spiritual refers to aud is the outgrowth 
of our social life and its necessities. Without society, 
there cau be no spiritual life. The best, fullest, happi- 
est social life represents, or rather is, the purest spiritual 
(Mb. 
It was his strong, somewhat uneipuil, irregular way 
of studying and struggling to enlighteu the people, in 
regard to what was true in nature and religion, that 
they might see what it was requisite to know and do, 
|, to be truly and rationally religious, that Fox illustrated 
exhibited in his own spiritual life. He was so 
aealous, so impetuous aud self-sac riticiug that his 
fpirituality often impelled him onward with such yehe- 
that he seemed to overlook or forget his physical 
In this respect his spiritual life absorbed 
flie rights and demands of his physical life. The 
balance between his physical and spiritual constitution 
was destroyed, and his life was not completely natural. 
But in this experience he was not unlike Jeans and 
Other of the great spiritual teachers ; he suffered that 
:Mhers might the sooner and more fully enjoy; he died 
laturely from these sufferings that others might 
five the better and happier. The world always looks 
aduLTitably on the martyrs, and admires the virtues that 
fed them tu die for the truth. Aa a matter of social 
beonomy, and eonaidei-ed as a business transaction. Fox 
Jnayhavedone more for the world bypursuing the course 
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he did, than he would have done by more conservative 
and prolonged labors. We have no censure, but much 
admiration, for his unselfish devotion. 

Selfishness, in some sense, represents the carnal, and 
unselfishness the spiritual life. To center all attention 
and interests on self, ignoring or refusing to care for 
the general good, is to be carnal minded. To be spirit- 
ual minded is to include the general good with your 
own ; or it may be carried so far as to make the general 
good overshadow, or exclude much of your own, as 
was the case with George Fox in his suffering for others. 
This individual suffering of the more spiritual minded, 
is found in the greatest extremes in connexion with a 
low state of society. As the world of madkind advances, 
the necessity for these personal sacrifices will be less, 
and the extremes that seemed to invite them will be 
more generally disapproved and avoided. 

I am aware that this view of the spirit, and of a 
spiritual life may be disputed by some as that of George 
Fox ; but his whole active existence is an exemplifica- 
tion of it being the one he practicaly carried out. To 
say he held an abstract, theoretical view, different and 
independent from whar he illustrated by his labors, 
would make him chargeable with duplicity. A spirit- 
ual life held as mere sentiment, and not amenable to 
concei)tions of the intellect, one confined to the emo- 
tions, or to a sense of devout aspiration, as a mere 
intimacy or intercourse with an outward, personal, 
idolatrous God, re(iuiriug the cultivation of feelings 
and conduct especially adapted to promote it and in- 
crease its finiition, was a spirituality against which he 
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h&d to euntend. The popular churches had more or 
leaa of this among them. It was a kind of piety that 
atood much in the way of the receptiou of iiis more 
simple, practical faith. It was intrenched behind these 
superstitious cereiDduiee, aud shiehied them agaiuat his 
Btnrdy blows in the rear. A spirituality that did Dot 
interpret iteelf by righteuua deeds was nothing hut a 
figraeot to him, or, if it was in any sense supernatural, 
or, if it claimed to exist except in a life of devotion to 
human welfare, it was only a farce. A spirituality that 
could not be defined and understood, as any other prob- 
lem of common life, to him was a myth, to be abandoned 
as a heathenish doctrine. 

I know the popular idea of spirituality is like the 
popular idea of religion ; the former is the outgrowth 
of the latter; they are both superstitions and revised 
products, ormodernized editions of ancient heathen and 
Roman idolatry. They both originated in an attempt 
to excite into a morbid and abnormal activity the sym- 
pathiee, the reverence and emotional elements, to the 
extent of blinding and suppressing the capacity of in- 
tellectual discernment; of denying the authority of 
the "Light," the "Truth," tlie "Christ," the wisdom, 
which should preside in judgment and keep these forces 
under discipline and subjection. 

We find this spurious spirituality always coupled 
with weak, or visionary, or trauMcendental mental ac- 
tion, that sneers at logic, disparages reason, belittles 
science, aesuming to be superior and above them all, 
yet is something so ethereal as to be entirely undefin- 
able, and only a I'eeling. 
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Those so infatuated are rarely ever cured of this 
morbid, mental and emotional condition. It is a spiri- 
tual craze, like other forms of lunacy, that is not 
amenable to reason, to the authority of facts, or com- 
mon sense experience. When the integrity of the 
mind, the healthy action of the reasoning powers, is 
subverted by the dominance of this conceit of the spiri- 
tuality of the dark ages being the genuine, the testi- 
mony and experience of Jesus, or Paul, or any other 
enlightened or authorized teacher of pure rational spir- 
itualism, can not be appreciated or understood. The 
infatuation is generally so complete and hopeless that 
the mind is beyond the reach of ordinary reformatory 
influences ; as the history of the ages seems to show, it 
was the case with them, when this heathenish spiritual- 
ism was so rampant and universal. This spiritualism 
is that of the ancient monk, and the modern camp- 
meeting, but not that of George Fox, nor the true 
quaker. 

The victims of these false ideas of a spiritual religion 
believe that when their emotions are excited and an 
undefinable inward exhilaration is produced, a kind of 
pious ecstasy is felt, that cannot be described or defined 
by the uncultured and illogical mind, because the light 
or intelligence is too limited to know what is meant by 
analysis or generalization — it is something beyond the 
intellect to define ; therefore it must be more than hu- 
man, it must be divine, supernatural; and this they call 
a spiritual religion. But it is the very religion Fox 
repudiated as nothing but the old heathenism, orna- 
mented with modern transformations and embellish- 
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menta, to suit the taste. This kind of a spiritual re- 
ligion, this ahfldowy, vapid spectre, is adapted to ii state 
of barbariam, of which it is an outgrowth. It was from 
tb C ge Fox believed it was his mission to draw the 
people an 1 to iuvite them to a religion really spiritual 
a i adapt d to ii higher eivilizatiou ; oue that opened 
t tl n nd a field for perpetual progreBS in light, in- 
t 11 n and truth. The old emotional religion has 
no capacity or element of progress in it, and those who 
trust in it and are restricted by its passional limits, are 
obstacles to the true, and to all enlightened religious 
progress. Their religion being one of the feelings, it 
has no need for the intellect, and it is necessarily at 
war with its function, if expreased in reference to its 
existeuce or its interests. 

George Fox believed in and represented in his life a 
spiritual religion, one fonndcd in Christ, Wisdom, Light, 
Truth ; he used these practical, substautial words always 
to express it. There was nothing shadowy, speculative 
or emotional about it. It was not a religion of abstract 
taitb, nor of miracle, nor of imagination, idealism, im- 
pulse or ecstasy. Not a religion of the feelings or 
passions, nor of excitement, or exhilaration of any or 
all the moral sentiments or faculties, which may be 
wrought on by the appeals or promises, by pictures or 
poetry, pathos or elo(|uence of others; or by our own 
visions or imaginings, ideas or afiecti'ms, hopes or fears. 

But the religion of Quakerism as represented by some 
of ils professed e.xponents, its would be teachers and 
expounders, is the reverse of that of George Fox. Be- 
cause his religiiju had a substantial basis, they call 
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those of to-day who believe with him, materialists, 
whose religion they say is one of this world ; too hard, 
cold and practical ; and they spurn it on this ground. 
Because it is real, utilitarian, common sense, it is mate- 
rialism. They are just where the Pharisees of old 
stood whom Jesus rebuked so severely ; they pu t dark- 
ness for light and light for darkness. They are just 
where the pious professors of Fox's day were, living in 
vision of superstitions and ceremonies, under " Jewish 
and heathenish customs, traditions and doctrines of 
men," and the exhilarations these produce is to them a 
spiritual religion, and can see no further into the truth. 

A spiritual religion is one that is adapted to, and en- 
lists the activity of, the highest qualities and attributes 
of human nature, light, intelligence and love of truth. 
It is applicable to human advancement just so far as it 
is understood and applied. "The spirit searcheth all 
things, even the deep things of God." 

A religion is sjiiritual when it prompts to this search- 
ing inquiry, this light and knowledge that enables its 
possessor to analyze, discriminate, to embrace the true, 
the real, and to reject the false, shadowy and emotional, 
that begins and ends in sensational excitement. 

The sensations and emotions have their proper uses. 
Without them we would have no motive to act or live. 
As the sense of hunger and thirst prompts to efforts to 
supply our physical wants, that we may relieve our- 
selves from their pains ; and as the sense of cold or 
heat urges us to seek relief from either extreme, by 
using our knowledge for these purposes, so our emotions 
and inward feeling .can do no more than to prompt us 
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to aeek that light, knowledge and obedieuce t« law, to 
truth and right, which is necessary for our ^ijirituiil 
growth. This is the function of the emotions. There 
IB nil true religion in them any more than there is true 
aatiety and comfort in the senses of hunger and cold. 

It is not unusual, in view of the conflicting opinioua 
in regard to what a true religion is, and of the uncer- 
tainty felt and expressed by many good kind of people, 
as to whether they Lave ever experienced it, I will re- 
peat here, as I have done in applying the principles 
held by George Fox to the various testimonies he bore 
against prevaliug errors, what is meant by "spiritual 
religion." Not in the language or methoda "of Fox, 
but in the more explicit words and simplified expres- 
sions of our own times. It is better even to be charged 
by the critic witli tautology than to fail making clear 
to the young reader, or those inexperienced in general- 
ization, as to what is, and what is not, a spiritual re- 
ligion. 

The word "religion," though a very common one 
now among us, is not used in the old scriptures proba- 
bly over a half dozen times. Not enough for us to 
know what the ancients or even the translators of 
those of three hundred years ago, meant by it. St. 
James tells us what pure religion la; and Paul says he 
waa taught the religion of the Jews, But Paul was the 
great expounder of the teachings of Jesus, and his 
writings have given rise to many of the disputes and 
differences of faith among professing chrietiauB, The 
word wisdom, and its synonyms, is used hundreds of 
times by the tranMlators to convey to us their highest 
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and best ideas of the true and good, and of our duty 
towards man and God, or good, which is meant by a 
pure religion. Paul uses it frequently, according to 
the translation, and he speaks of two kinds of 
wisdom, "the wisdom of God" and "the wisdom of 
this world." We will give his intelligent view, as 
it is understood now, in the light of reason and experi- 
ence. 

The wisdom of God implies a study of divine law or 
the "Law of God," as used in scripture. The study of na- 
ture, of natural law, the study of the natural sciences. 
It is essential to have some general knowledge of 
scientific facts principles and methods as a preparation 
for a study of sociology and ethics, which open to the 
mind a knowledge of all true, spiritual religion, and 
this constitutes the wisdom of God, or as Paul has it, 
the "Christ, the wisdom of God and power of God." 
This is the purest wisdom man can possibly attain to. 
To obey it, conform to it in his own habits, conduct and 
intercourse in society is to have and enjoy a spiritual 
religion. This is to know thee the only true Good ; and 
the Christ or wisdom he taught^ or sent; is to have life 
eternal or spiritual life, or moral life, in opposition to 
a sensual or immoral life. This is to " obey God and 
thy soul shall live." That is, to understand and obey 
the laws of God or nature faithfully, you will have a 
life above the animal ; you will have an intellectual 
and moral life., which is here called the soul ; and you 
will be alive to the enjoyment of it. The poor, ignorant 
outcast, or the degraded drunkard that violates these 
laws of God habitually, loses his soul ; it does not live, 
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because he is dead to the enjoyment of this intellectual 
or moral existence. 

The wisdom of this world was, what the Greeks called 
wisdom ; it was being carried away with their vain im- 
aginations; it was the study of their " philosophy so- 
called," and their mythological literature, which made 
them believe that this wisdom of God, or the study of 
moral science, was "foolishness;" as Paul says, "to the 
Jews a stumbling block and to the Greeks foolishness." 
The masses then were absorbed in the pursuit of this 
worldly wisdom, hence, they were strangers to the wis- 
dom of God, which means a spiritual religion. It was 
so in the days of George Fox. Then the professed 
christians were devoted to expounding theologies, and 
creeds, doctrines and dogmas, which they had derived 
from these same Greeks, through a literal or mytholo- 
gical interpretation of parts of the New Testament. 

Their preaching, their literature, their belief and 
their rendering of the scriptures were largely of this 
outward, superstitious, mythological quality. It was 
from this that Fox said his mission was to draw them. 
But the masses did not heed him; they remained un- 
converted, and their descendants continue in a large 
measure in that same outward faith to-day. The wis- 
dom of this world now embraces more than the Greeks 
believed, and more than was accessible to the people in 
the days of Fox. Education has quickened the intel- 
lect of the many, and books, magazines, i)eri()dicals and 
newspapers by the millions are furnished to the })eoi)le, 
and the bulk of their teachings are lessons of the 
" wisdom of this world, which is foolishness with 
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God." They furnish entertainment, but not much solid 
instruction. 

The general mind dwells on these ephemeral lessons, 
the novelty and variety of this literature, the current 
history, politics, tragedy, records of crime and acci- 
dents, these are the things occurring to temporarily 
excite the mind and absorb its attention. These sub- 
jects, when they engage the leisure for amusements, 
may be classed with the literature, containing "the wis- 
dom of this world." 

People given to this kind of mental engagement, 
have but little taste for the study of science. The 
"law of God," "or the wisdom of God," or a knowledge 
of the divine laws as revealed in a study of sociology 
or ethics, the obedience to which constitutes the expe- 
rience of the true spiritual religion, they know but 
little about, c()nse<j[uently they are ignorant of what is 
the true religion. 

We are told that God is a spirit ; then all his ways 
and works must be of the spirit and spiritual. To ac- 
quaint ourselves with the laws and principles and pro- 
cess as far as we can, and to live in accordance with 
the divine order established by this spirit, must be to 
enjoy a spiritual religion. While for distinction and 
convenience, we call the more solid, tangible parts 
ef creation matter, yet the laws by which all things 
exist and take their manifold forms and fill the different 
places and purposes in the divine economy, must be the 
workings of this spirit, therefore spiritual; and those 
who fill their places most nearly arc the most spiritual' 

For the people to deny this divine order being the 
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work of tlie spirit and only the spiritual, is to be 
iDfidel to the truth, and to reject the only true spiritual 
religiuii; To deny this and go about inventing a doc- 
trine or a religion of their own, alien to the true re- 
ligion, a mere man-made one, and call it religion of the 
divine spirit, or a spiritual religion, is little leas than 
blasphemy. A religion thus made, without law, with- 
out reason, or without any but human authority, has 
no more claim to a true spirilual religion than the 
grossest heathen superstition that barbaric man ever 
invented; it is a fraud to be despised. 

How much light, or wisdom, or instruction, is there 
in an emotion, a seuttation? Let it be one of fear, or 
awe, oi devotion, or adoration, of humility, of unwor- 
thiness or servility? How much light is there in an 
endless repetition of antique phrases, unmeaning 
symbolisms, or in attempts to interpret the mystictil and 
obscure langu^e that purports to contain the thoughts 
and feelings of a semi-barbarous people thousands of 
years ago? How much light is there iu the sjieculalive 
opinions of peojile on subjects they can know nothing 
about? How much light is there in the chanting tones 
inherited from the most superstitious periods of the old 
catholic church? How much light is there in trying 
to work ou the feelings and emotions, by any of the 
means and methods adopted and practiced forthat pur- 
pose; whether it is sitting in silence, or listeuiug to dis- 
courses whose chief value consists, not in instructing 
the mind, but in their success at soothing or exciting 
the emotions and feelings? 
iMoyr much Light or wisdom or spirit is there in iij- 
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dulgiug in any of these " superstitious ceremonies, these 
Je^vish or heathenish customs, traditions or doctrines" 
that George Fox said he was sent to draw the people 
from ? I£ow much Light or righteousness is there in 
adheriug to the practices of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
wlio spent so much of their time in long prayers, and 
in making themselves prominent in religion by dis- 
figuring their faces; wearing sad countenances, broad 
phylacteries and other badges of piety; or in calling 
Lord ! Lord ! and telling him what they had done, 
and what they wanted him to do? How much Ligbt 
is there in totally disregarding the lessons of Jesus, 
when he told these pious Pharisees, " I never knew 
you; dei)art from me, ye workers of iniquity?" and 
that "it is not every one that saith unto me 
Lord ! Lord ! shall enter into kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven ?" 

To invent a religious theory, a system of doctrines 
or theology of our own, or to adopt one invented or 
constructed by others, whether two hundred or two 
thousand years ago, is to accept, in either case, a human 
device and contrivance equally fallacious and unre- 
liable ; neither of them would be of any value, because 
they are man-made, and have no foundation except in 
the human imagination. But a spiritual religion de- 
rives its verity from being based in absolute truth. It 
has a substantial origin; it is a deduction from the 
existence of known laws in accordance with which 
human beings must live as physical and social units. 
Any lower authority than this for a religion is not 
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divine or spiritual, but is the caprice of fancy or the 
blindness of bigotry, however sincere. 

A spiritual religion is not something got up by man, 
but i)urporting to be of divine origin, and instituted in 
the interests of an outward, idolatrous God, exacting of 
man certain obligations and observances in the interest 
of that God, or for the fancied gratification of any 
caprice or demand he may be supposed to make on us 
as a condition of our salvation. Such a notion is the 
baldest superstition. The best exponent and illustra- 
tion of a spiritual religion is the person who is earnest, 
faithful, active, vigilant to become acquainted with the 
"Law of God" in scriptures, or the laws of nature, 
now ; all of them that bear upon his material or physi- 
cal life, upon his moral and social life, and then brings 
himself in harmony with them. A spiritual religion 
that makes any other pretensions is of no account, 
other than a diversion or anmsement for its deluded 
claimant. 

A purely spiritual religion is one that is based wholly 
on diviue law. Light, Truth, Wisdom; nmst have its 
foundation in reality, its substratum must be the fixed 
principles of God as they are revealed to man in the 
genesis and evolution of the physical universe. A 
divine religion is to understand the operation of the 
moral and social forces that are playing among men as 
organic, intelligent existences; producing those cosmical 
changes in his spiritual life, ada2)tiug him to the per- 
petually changing physical condition which the laws or 
forces in the divine economy are every where evolving* 
A divine religion can not be experienced any further 
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than a conformity to the divine laws is complied with. 
A religion of which God is the author and has its origin 
in divine law, must be one and the same every where. 
When men say God furnishes his children with that know- 
ledge of himself, and what conduct on their part would 
be acceptable to him, it is only the ancient empirical 
way of saying, that human beings have conceptions of 
God and their relations to him or it, corresponding to 
the stage or degree of their intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. Their conceptions of him or it are formed, 
whether rational or otherwise, in the proportion that 
their reasoning powers and logical processes of thought 
have been unfolded. It is true, men do largely make 
God after their own image or conceptions. 

Those who have been persuaded or trained to the be- 
lief that a spiritual religion consists in the enjoyment 
or the exhilaration of certain emotional excitement 
more than in getting the " Light," the wisdom, and in 
living in obedience to it, tell us that " God accepts a 
willing and contrite heart," that he looks at the heart 
of his humble, devoted children. That he loves an 
humble heart and a willing mind; and much more of 
the same kind, to persuade us that honesty, sincerity ■ 
and humility are everything before God; and that 
through these alone they will be accepted and saved. 
These teachings were addressed to the ancient Israelites, 
and were better adapted to a people living in a tribal 
and uncivilized state without culture or education, and 
with low moral conceptions. 

Lessons of honesty, sincerity and humility were es- 
sential as a preliminary preparation to bring the indi- 
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viduil in some degree eubject to authority ; to over- 
come that «-ild incorrigible, insubordinate nature tiiat 
rules savage life. Their tendency would be to subdue 
and restrain the fiercely animal waywardness, so that 
the more indispensable truths, the knowledge of facta 
and the laws governing the organism and society in the 
aociat state, could be introduced to the mind prepared 
thus for their reception. These same primitive lessons 
are adapted, and should be taught to young children 
occupying in mental and moral develojimeat a similar 
rudimentary unfold men t. The childhood of the race and 
the childhood of the individual are much the same, and 
require similar treatment to bring them in subjection 
to law, Light, order and government. 

"Modern Spiritualism" with all its wonderful reve- 
lations — so-called — and its claims of communion and 
receiving verbal messages from spirits of the dead, is 
another phase of modem manifestation of the old 
heathen mythology. It is a revived spasm of the 
ancient faith in innumerable gods, or demons, by which 
the earlier races believed the univerae of matter, of 
mental and emotional action, waa produced and gov- 
erned. There was a spirit, a Ghost (or Geist,) or 
demon everywhere, and the phenomena in nature were 
all spiritual manifestations. It was then, as it is now, 
the easiest way to account for everything in the absence 
of any better knowledge. But the time is approaching 
when these delusions will vanish, when the mind will 
demand indisputable proof, logical reasoning and de- 
monstration fiir the reality and genuineness of all that 
is offered for its acceptance. 
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If modern spiritualists will read the history of the 
church for the first ten centuries, they will find much 
to comfort them and strengthen their faith. The 
s])iritual manifestations then far exceeded anything of 
modern times. The dead were often raised; devils were 
cast out by multitudes ; diseases were healed ; angels 
were seen and heard; images breathed, winked and 
spoke; iron made to swim; dead trees blossom, and 
flesh was turned to stone. Relics and shrines had 
])owers and odors that were celestial, ambrosial and 
miraculous beyond any modern concej)tion. ** Material- 
ized Spirits" were popular guests and companions. 
These legends and traditions have come down to us as 
an inheritance. George Fox found much of that faith 
in his day. He knew it was the product of supersti- 
tion, "of heathenish customs, traditions and doctrines 
of men." He took no part in it, further than to draw 
the people off from it, and invite them to exercise their 
own faculties and not believe such things on testimony. 

Modern spiritualism is but an attempt to revive this 
old heathen, faith in a modified and less repulsive 
aspect. It is pruned, chastened and embellished with 
modern literature, adapting it to a more sensitive and 
cultured state of credulity. It is represented or ex- 
hibited with more skill and ingenuity; is advocated 
with more talent, learning and eloquence. Its propa- 
gandists have adroitly dignified it with the imposing 
honors and titles of a " Science " and a " philosophy." 
But like Mormonism the existence of the fatuity and 
its spread depends wholly on human credulity, the 
energy and enthusiasm the supernatural faith imparts 
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to its advocates. It is one of those phenomenal phases 
society must pass through in its transition to some- 
thing higher, on the principles of evolution. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

What is Faith ?— The grounds of Faith must be facta and evidence- 
Faith as used in the Scriptures. — Faith defined in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. — An intelligent Faith.— Faith as a term among Scientists.— 
Revelations of George Fox, means knowledge. — The product of 
thought and inquiry. — Testimony of Wm. Penn and T. EUwood.— 
Revelations from the God within, and according to the divine laws.— 
This came from a searching for the truth. — He denied all other rev- 
elation. — A real revelation brings the True Light. — Pretended rev- 
elations are deluding Friends. — Discussion sometimes leads to rev- 
elations.— The love of j>eace without purity is opposed to revelation.— 
Free and fearless thought essential for a real revelation. 

The question of Faith, in common with other relig- 
ious sects, has agitated the Society of Friends ; and it 
may be said that the primary cause of their schisms and 
separations, was respecting what was a true, and what a 
false faith. These sad results were occasioned from the 
fact that many, or most of them, did not really know 
what the word faith meant. 

Of course the Quaker faith was that of George Fox, 
but the controversy arose as to what that was ; or what 
they believed it was, involved so much in the obscure 
symbolical, personating language he found himself 
obliged to use, in order to gain the attention of the people. 

If we wish to get at the faith of George Fox, we must 
not confine our inquiry simply to his words; we must in- 
terpret them where they are not clear and unequivocal, 
by his conduct, his acts, in conjunction with the words. 
He tells us while yet a youth, he deserted all the 
churches and lost confidence in their priest, and min- 
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istrations. He gave as his reason for this, that they 
were all ia the dark, and their teachers hlind and 
dumb, for they had no knowledge of what they taught, 
and did not claim to have ; but what they said and did, 
was from faitK. Having deserted their whole system 
and its teachings, he applied his mind to the search, 
in order to find if possible, a '■ Ground of Faith," or 
for religion, that was real, demonstrable, cognizable. 

He often speaks of "the Ground of Faith." He uses 
the word "ground," because it represented the substan- 
tial basis, the earth on which we all stand; the foundation 
for buildings, structures, systems and productions, by 
which all life is nourished and sustained. So "the 
Grounds of Faith" must be just as real, as indisputa- 
ble, as susceptible to the cognition of the intellect, to 
logical mental action, and to the undei'staoding, as the 
ground of the physical world is, to the physical senses. 
When the mind is not corrupted, stultified, or its iu- 
t^rity destroyed, the agreement will be as uDiforin 
reepecting a true faith as it is in regard to the reality 
of the material earth. 

Fox did, not relinijuish his researches, his interpretar 
tioD and reasonings, till he could construct, or untangle 
from a web of mysteries, as he found iu a literal accep- 
tance of the language of Scripture, the solid basis, for 
hany faith his mind would permit him to accept. He. 
hras engaged several years in tliis task, and when he had 
completed it, found himself outside of all the religions 
professions; an alien to them, without sympathy or 
friendship. This was the result of having found a true 
'Ground for his Faith ;" a phrase they did not under- 
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derstand, and as they had no use for it, they felt no in- 
terest in it. He was wont to put the test to them, and 
asked them, " what was the true Ground of Faith," and 
this confounded them. 

Greater importance was then attached to "faith," to 
belief in some religious or theologic doctrines than now, 
if possible. It was held that an abstract, incompre- 
hensible "faith" of some sort was essential to salvation. 
There must be some belief in inexplicable, supernatural 
mystery, or else the individual was devoid of religion; 
was beguiled, probably, with a faith in mere morality. 
Fox was clear in his own mind that this was all a 
priestly illusion. He was always prepared to give a 
distinct and rational explanation for what he believed. 
If not understood sometimes, it was because his views 
and expositions were too simple and natural, for those 
who were unwilling to see anything but mystery in 
connection with religion. His faith was confined to 
subjects that were susceptible to demonstration, and of 
comprehension by the rational powers. He gave no 
credence to the doctrines and mysteries invented by 
men, for he says (" I denied all these,") and if we now 
suspect that he ever meant to give countenance to any 
abstract religious faith as such, it is because we do not 
understand him ; probably from the use of the mystical 
language he was obliged to adopt in order to get a 
hearing. There are well-meaning, prominent members of 
his society who speak with self-complacency of their be- 
lief in some of the mysteries of orthodoxy, as though they 
deserved or expected credit for ignoring or denying the 
position of George Fox, while they claim to admire him. 
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The word "faith " is used in our Eoglish Scriptures 
without a fixed meaning. It seems to have been a con- 
venient t«rm with the translators, to use in the absence 
of any eiiitable word to express a thouftht clearly. 
Every one who reads the Scriptnrea thoughttiilly, must 
observe this irreconcilable diversity in its use, and see 
that he cannot accept the word in the same sense in its 
diiFerent connections. We must either use it in a ra- 
tional, definite sense, as we do most worHs about which 
we entirely agree so fully, as to never lead to any mis- 
nnderatanding or controversy; or in an indefinite, in- 
diflferent, reckless manner, as a mere convenience to 
fill a blank, without caring what it means, or how it 
may be understood, 

George Fox had a cast of mind and habit of thought 
that forbid him using it for this latter purpose. His 
mission was to enlighten and convince people of the 
indh, not to confuse and mislead them with sounds 
without sense, or words without thought. That was the 
existing state of professed Christians, and he was to 
draw them oil' from it and to the "true light " and wisdom. 
He could only do so by having a clear understanding 
iself, by adhering to one uniform, logical method in 
ving at his conclusions, and in presenting his 
thoughts for the acceptance of others. This could not 
be done by using words in a double or manifold sense, 
or without presenting any definite thought. He evi- 
dently meant to use Faifh in a rational, practical sense, 
and with a meaning that all would understand it alike, 
if they understood it at all. Hence it must have a 
ground, a foundation. There must be a perceptible. 
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adequate, positive evidence for it, an enlightened con- 
sent to it, compelling the adverse or reluctant bigot or 
partisan to own it secretly, even in opposition to bias 
or prepossession, unless he would deny the authority 
and use his own senses. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read : " Now fjEiith 
is the substance of things hoped for; the evidence of 
things not seen." Here the apostle makes substance and 
evidence the ground of faith. None but the deluded can 
hope for a thing without substance, for even a feeling, 
an emotion, a pleasure, a joy that did not proceed from, 
or originate in, the existence of a substance. A real 
hope cannot be founded on a vision, or a fancy, or a 
figment of the imagination ; it must have for its base a 
cognizable substance, Hope must spring from evidence. 
If we see and know a thing, or fact, then there is no 
occasion or ground for a hope, or for that mental or 
emotional action that produces hope. In the presence 
of the fact or thing, we do not know how to, or could 
we, if we wished to, hope for it. In its absence we can- 
not rationally hope for it without evidence. A child, 
a lunatic or an idiot might hope for something beyond 
the pale of evidence. But no rational, thoughtful 
creature can hope for anything above or below the 
realms of evidence. And what is evidence? It is that 
co-ordination of facts and circumstances perceived by 
the senses that satisfies the judgment, understanding 
and consciousness of the reality of certain entities, or 
the possibility of the existence of the unknown by its 
resemblance to the known. No unseen or unknown 
thing can be proven to exist without it has some proper- 
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ties or resemblancee to things known to exist. These 
properties or resemblances may be "the evidence of 
things not seen." 

When a person has faith in a verbal statement, in a 
written formula, in an abstraction or hypothesis that, 
has no counterpart or analogue in the realms of the 
scrutable or knottn, his faith is without evidence, and 
it is something diiitreot troio the faith defined by the 
apostle; it is the faith ut the imbecile, the infatuated or 
lunatic. A true faith never deceives or misleads any 
one. If we have this faith it will not lead us to attempt 
impossibilities, nor to believe in improbabilities. Our 
highest, purest, strongest faith is that which derives its 
efficacy from its relations to, and logical connection 
with, knowledge. The teachings are, if ye have feith, 
you can remove mountains, handle scorpions, and pass 
through fire. That is, if you have a rational faith, which 
is within the reach of realization. Our chief work is 
to get the true faith, then it can never deceive us. In 
the lesson of the apostle the chief difficulty is for us to 
gel that faith by which we can remove mountains. If 
we hum that we cannot remove mountains, then we 
cannot get that faith which will enable us to do it. A 
knowledge of our capabilities must always be the gauge, 
the ground and antecedent to the faith we have of what 
we are able to do. If we know we cannot remove 
mountains, then we canuot have faith that we can do 
it. The writer puts the */ in, which is in the way; to 
get rid of it, is the difficult part before us. If our faith 
is true and real, it will never go beyond what is possible 
^ tp be accomplished. The author evidently meant to ^^ 
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give a lesson against a false faith, and to teach 
them that any faith that could not be realized was 
a false one, and to rebuke them in this indirect 
manner for visionary notions about " faith." He 
meant to show them they could not have faith in a 
thing that could not be accomplished, and to claim 
to have faith in such a thing was a fraud, a self-de- 
ception. 

The declaration that there is "one Lord, one faith," 
was a rebuke to them who held faith in any sense, as a 
metaphysical abstraction, or in theological opinions, 
which would be various. If there is but one faith, it 
must be a faith in facts, and in common sense, cogni- 
zable by all and acceptable to all, whether Jew or 
gentile, Greek or barbarian, infidel or atheist ; a faith 
that all can subscribe to from its inherent, self-evident, 
rational qualities, commending it to all. A faith that 
has science, facts and truths for its basis, and having 
irresistible claims for an acceptance. The apostle could 
never have spoken as he did of any other kind of faith. 
It would have been beneath him to originate a specula- 
tive, empirical faith, and then say that this faith of his 
own invention was the only one by which men could be 
saved. Paul was not a bigot nor a dictator, but an in- 
telligent, critical rationalist. 

In religion this view of the one true faith is held by 
the most enlightened, liberal theologians. To them no 
other view would be tenable, or worthy of being the 
conditions and terms which an infinite, beneficent God 
would establish for man's salvation ; as stated in the 
words, " By faith ye are saved, which is the gift of 
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God," and not the myth of man's invention, or " the 

Idoctrinea of men." 
In modcrD or Bcientific nomenclature, a very different 
definition ia given to the word, from the meaning it 
reprcBents in ita empirical or religious use. Scientists 
use the word faith as the aiitipode of lact. They find 
no Bjreeial use ibr it in connection with that range of 
subjects which is hased on facts, on reason ; or which 
are ausceplible of reaching the understanding, or of 
having qualities amenable to demonstration. Faith ia a 
word that belongs to religion and empiricism, and is in 
opposition t(j science. It is mere belief in the incompre- 
hensible and inexplicable. Faith, as used in orthodox: 
religion, is only such while it represents the mysterious; 
it has no relation to subjects that deal with facts, 
Science alone deals with all the realities, possibilities or 
entities tliat are serutahle. Faith applies and belongs 
to the unreal, the impossible, the non-existent, the in- 
scrutable, so far m any positive cojrnitiou of the senses 
is concerned. 

George Fox accepted faith in its scientific sense ; but 
being illiterate, without scientific method or scientific 
language, he used such language as the age afforded, 
always wishing and meaning to give a spiritual or 
scientific construction or interpretation. He had a 
ground for hia faith, and a substratum, a solid base for 
all his religious convictions. A faith, or creed or 
theory or observance that was not so based he pro- 
nounced false; and ulassed all such among the "super- 
stitious ceremoniea, the Jewish and heathenish customs 
and traditions and doctrines of men, that have grown 
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up since the apostles' days," and from which he was 
sent to draw the people. 

The misconception of the church and religious people 
of the conditions of society, the method of thought and 
expression of the period, when the Bible was translated 
into English, have done much to retard intelligent re- 
ligious progress. Our adherence to the words and style 
that were adapted to three centuries ago, when learning 
had done so little to ex2)lain the chain of causes and ef- 
fects in all the accessible departments of nature, the 
people had no use for the more accurate and expressive 
language that belongs to science, such as ls largely 
adopted now everywhere among the intelligent, outside 
the subject of religion. But our language of religion 
being first printed in Bible terms and words, we hold 
on to them iis expressed in the old English allegorical 
style, to our great detriment. Because now, their use 
blinds our religious sense, and reveals to our under- 
standing no clear view of the meaning these ancient 
expressions convey. We must get away from these old 
terms, or we cannot escape the embarrasing dilemma of 
our position. 

When George Fox said God, or Christ, or the Spirit, 
revealed a truth to him, he meant just what we do 
when we say we have discovered a truth. Or, when he 
speaks so much of God's presence and intervention, in 
his many trials, struggles, dangers and experiences, and 
gives Him credit for this presence and power to rescue 
him, and to guide him continually ; he did so because 
he knew no better way to have the people understand 
him, than to use the best terms and articulate sounds 
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then in vogue, for that purpoae, v^ue and insufficient 
aa they were. His thoughta were evidently more clear, 
his conceptions more in accordaace with the facts and 
truths which subsequent thinkers have evolved from 
their researches and scientific demonstrations; and form- 
ulated in more accurate and expressive language than 
his age furnished to bhn. The testimony of his inti- 
mate personal friends confirm and sustain us in this 
view. 

Wm. Penn says "He liad an extraordinary gift in 
opening the scriptures he would go to the very marrow 
of things." "He was a man endowed with a clear and 
wonderful depth." "His expressions might sound un- 
couth and nnfashionahle to nice ears; his matter was 
nevertheless very profound, and the more often it was 
considered the more weighty and instructing itappear- 
1! ed." "That so many great, excellent and necessary 
truths he taught showed, that as to mitn he was origi- 
nal," being no man's copy;" and much more, so fully 
deecribtng his native, independent, uutrammeled free- 
dom of thought and research. T. Ellwood says, he waa 
valiant for the truth, bold in aasertiug it, patient in suf- 
'fbring for it, unweaned in laboring in it, steady in his 
.testimony to it; immovable as a rock." "Deep he waa 
divine knowledge, clear in opening heavenly myste- 
jjiea." "He was richly endowed with heavenly wisdom, 
^q^nick in discerning, sound in judgment," and more of 
i^nmilar testimony to his greatness- 
He waa just the man, when looking at the shadowy 
.Buperstructure of what is called the christian system, 
founded upon and growing out of a theology originating 
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in ancient raythology, to penetrate it to the bottom, and 
see it was all illusion, the figment of fancy and imagi- 
nation, the thought and work of barbaric antiquity, re- 
vised and improved in its successive later editions. He 
searched through it and found the basic truths from 
which this morbid growth sprang, and there he started 
in the task of exposing and brushing away the rubbish, 
the accretions of myth and mystery for fifty centuries. 

The central point from which all religious theo- 
ries spring is man's conceptions of God. Fox inter- 
preted the name differently from the popular thought. 
He drew his evidence and definition more from the 
works, than from what men have made and called "the 
word of God." He used the scripture language and 
text, but interpreted it, so as to make it accord with the 
more positive and direct revelations that came to his 
mind, self-evident, consistent and genuine. When he 
accepted God as Spirit, or a Spirit, as the ancients put 
it in their Polytheism, he made that spirit every- 
where immanent in matter, manifesting its presence in 
the different forms and degrees of development which 
matter exhibited. It forced matter into the manifold 
shapes which it assumes; vivifies, vitalizes and ani- 
mates it. The aspects, qualities and powers of this 
spirit, its modes of operation are learned and can be 
known only through its manifestations within and 
around us ; and all true theology, let it be taught ia 
Scripture, ancient lore, or where it may, must be deriv- 
ed from these basic self-evident truths and primitive 
authorities. 

It was the God in man, or the spirit as it relates to 
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mail, hia uuderstanding and couoection with it, liow it 
operated ill him and through him, ami wliat shoukl be 
the legitimate results, the fiill aud Hual comjiletiou of 
it8 fuuctiun io perfectiug his beiog, that especially en- 
gaged the attention and efforts of Gtorge Fox. 

He aaw that all matter whether in ite atomic or uu- 
fii^anized compounds, or in its different degrees of f>r- 
gaoic structure, from the lowest to the highest forms of 
life, held its utalus, aad furnished visible and con- 
scious evidencj of the presence of this divine spirit, 
called God. 

In man it was evinced in its most complicated, vari- 
ous and marvelous aspects. Superadded to all that 
was below him, was a uti-ong, yet delicate mora! sense, 
and the capabilities of culture to develop his mind to 
an exaltfd, critical, intellectual discernment. This 
was all leaultant from the God or Spirit, as the 
central principle through which these accretions of 
matter assumed their wouderfiil qualities. God dwell- 
ing in the flesh; God manifest in man; man "the 
temple of God," or "the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you," in the language of Paul. Fox'said 
his mission was, to draw people off from " all bu- 
■ perstitious ceremonies," all faith, or dependence on the 
theories, "trwiitinns and customsand doctrines of men," 
no matter whence they came, nor with whom they 
originated, to this simple palpuhle view of man and his 
existence as a creature of (j!od. Man's animal life vbb 
developed in common with all animals, through aud by 
this spirit or God, that was a part of him ; his moral 
and intellectual, which constitute his spiritual life must 
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be evolved and saved to him by this same spiritual 
force. It was the evolution of these into a strong con- 
troling influence over the blind or morbid animal im- 
pulses, and excesses of the passions, and propensities, 
that occasion so much of the miseries of life and pre- 
mature death, and thus making the most of our exis- 
tence, purifying and prolonging life, is what it meant 
by the " salvation by Christ ;" or, of being led by God, 
and becoming "the children of God." Neither is 
there salvation in any other, for "there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we can 
be saved," than this christ, or spirit within ; this power 
of God, unto salvation, as Paul states it, and as George 
Fox believed, or rather knew it. In pursuance of this 
conviction which inspired and impelled him, he en- 
gaged in the great mission of his life, and used such 
agencies as were at hand, without being over fastidious 
about their elegance or delicacy, or the precision of his 
methods of procedure. 

He quoted from Scripture the most severe and telling 
rebukes, and every thing that was needed to vimdicate 
himself in his faith and work, and often startled his 
auditors with his " uncouth and unfashionable expres- 
sions." "As abruptly and brokenly, as sometimes his 
sentences would fall from him about divine things, it 
was well known they were often as texts to many fairer 
declarations," says Wm. Penn. 

There can be no sects or sectarians, no schisms or 
separations, no dissensions or animosities, no party 
feelings or prejudices, no jealousies or hatreds where the 
truth and " the spirit of truth " prevails, and is adhered 
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to. For there can be nothing to quarrel about. The 
Dearer people get to that standard the Igsb they will 
feel like quarreling. They will grow more charitable 
and forbearing, and will pity rather than condemn 
those whose vices or lollies, whose creeds or religions 
have not permitted them to trust for their standard, 
"the truth," alone. Paul truly says, "the fruits of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance." The more we be- 
come subject to that spirit, which rests in nothing short 
of the truth, the more these virtues will abound. He 
was very clear and positive in his convictions that imtft 
was a unit, and the only way fiir human beings to act 
wisely was to first think wisely and correctly. That 
without correct thought there can be no absolutely 
correct conduct. That tiiith or belief always preceded 
action or work. If mt'U eiitcrtain an erroneous faith 
or belief respecting religion, no matttr how serious, 
honest and earnest they may be iu holding it, their 
cuuduct and lives, bo far as their iiiith influences them, 
must be wrong. No correct act can follow an incorrect 
thought as a sequence of that thought. A person may 
avow a faith in a negation, or an abstraction, acknow- 
leilging it theoretically only, and not value it enough 
to permit it to influence hia conduct perceptibly. Yet 
it is hardly safe to say a person can hold an opinion on 
any practical, vital question, without his conduct being 
modified, shaded or biased by it.. 

Fox saw that false views of religion led those who 
held them into unwise, unkind nnd uncharitable conduct. 
The mOBt important, if not the whole work of his public 
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life, was to correct these almost universal, false and 
pernicious religious opinions of his day. There is no 
possibility of securing permanently correct human con- 
duct where the mind is under the dominion of any 
shade of error in its decisions. It was for this reason 
that he knew the only way to enjoy the results of abso- 
lute truth, was first to draw people off from all false- 
hood, " all the traditions aud customs and doctrines of 
men," a as preliminary step towards a reformation. 

Some who joined him, or the society with him, advo- 
cated the heretical notion, that it was no matter what 
a person's belief was, how erroneous, how superstitious 
or absurd it might be, he could, if sincere, be just as 
good a quaker as any one else with a different faith. 

Fox wrote very plainly and decidedly against such 
heresy. His whole life contradicted the dogma, and he 
was entirely right in recording his protest against any 
claiming to be Friends, who favored such a view. He 
knew a large portion of those who co-operated with him 
were not clear of all these superstitions, but where they 
did not parade them, and claim their right to do so, 
and held them modestly and quietly, he was lenient and 
gentle about it, hoping to see such advance out of them 
and into the truth. From that day to this, the perni- 
cious error that one opinion or faith, if respectable, is 
just as good as another, has existed largely in the socie- 
ty. So much so that a great majority of those who 
claim to have been called to the ministry, or have as- 
sumed that position, have been under the delusion that 
some of these " superstitions and customs and doctrines 
of men," were a part of quakerism, and have persistent- 
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ly taught them us such, presumptunuBly maintaiiiiug 
tlieir right to do ao, aa a revelation from diviDe autho- 
rity. Even the more intelligent and liberal have be- 
come biased from such teaching ; having no strength or 
courage to deny them, ae absolutely pernicious to the 
growth of truth, and to the credit of the society. 

The disposition is very prevalent, it may be said pre- 
dominant, among the officers and more active portion 
of the society, to disapprove and discourage the discus- 
sion of any question that might lead to plain expression 
and militate against some one's cherished superstition 
or faith in "the doctrines of men," and give rise to 
unpleasant feeling or exeite discord. They prefer 
wrong and folly aud weakness to exist, with peace, let 
them be ever so ruinous, than to agree with the apostle, 
"first pure, then peaceable," or with George Fox, that 
error of conduct maiuly proceeds from error of thought. 
The stronger aBd tolerant can yield their judgments, 
for thesakeof peace, while the weaker and bigoted will 
not, but persist in urging on all, their "superstitious 
doctrines," thinking them quakerism. 

It is this consenting to the evil influence of fklse 
teachings, rather than have the opposition of the ma- 
jority, or those who represent the sense and weight of 
the meeting, that lias made the society one without any 
avowed, intelligent standard of principles, or bond of 
union in religious faith, und Is gradually working its 
disintegration. lis early claim that the "unity of 
spirit was the bond of peace," failed, because it had no 
definite standard of progressive work, sufficient to in- 
terest and absorb its membership into a unity of action. 
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To excite a unity of spirit, to securet his " bond of peace," 
to go forward without a separation into different sects, 
each made by their discipline the propagation of some 
of these "superstitious ceremonies and doctrines of 
men" "the bond of union." 
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knawlad^ or leoruiiiH aa a qualilkatlon for a minister.— Siflfeieiioe 
fartween useful Ajid UBcLeas hnowle^. — How real knowledge is 
ohtainec], — The delusion of tnistiu^Jn and waJtliiit upon an outward 
God for liRht and ravolBtfon.— THIm hereaj' la taught, and the evil it 
hap wronght.-'Fox bad no tesUnionf Toir IffnorancR,^— Va^ue ideaa 
of what are palled Iho gifta of God, or gifts in the minintry.— Why 
he opposed graduatinff at Oxford or Camhridge hh a qnallfipaUon for 
Hiniuislerof tlio gospel.— Truth Htraoger than action,— HiFi sufler- 

here«ieB, and the reealte.- Hia reaiUng in eoclenastlcal Iiistory.— Bin 
letter to Johannes, King of Poland.— Wisdom of God and [he «iB- 
dom of this world.—Tbe head, the heart and soul. -Vague notions 
of the ancienis eoncerning them.— We are perpetuating thexe old 

One great cause of the decline among Friends, is the 
mistaken and pernicious views many of them in high 
positions have advocated in regard to education, or the 
culture of the intellectual faculties. They have quoted 
Fox and other illiterate, but able, gifted men and wo- 
men that have appeared in the society, in support of 
their teachings. These teachings have had their influ- 
ence in satisfying many to remain slupid and ignorant 
in reference to questions and subjects with which it 
was their interest to be familiar. They have been told 
to "trust in Grod" for their light, knowledge and reve- 
lation, and not in tiieir own will and efforts to seek aod 
know the truth. Many have become victimized by 
these lessons, and have never done much credit to 
themselves or to the society. The influence of this claw 
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on their families and associates, has generally been en- 
feebling and degrading. The whole tendency of such 
views is to lower the standard of intellectual worth and 
mental power. They furnished a good excuse for 
slothfulness, for dreamy idleness, during leisure from 
work or business engagements. 

The belief would naturally arise that it would be 
more innocent to lounge about, and indulge in sensual 
gratification, trifling amusement, domestic ease or so- 
cial gossip. There has been a large charity towards 
the teachers who have generally been allowed to diffuse 
these false notions with freedom, and under the pre- 
tence of divine revelation ; to give them the more sanc- 
tion and authority. What can be expected as the 
fruits of such a ministry, but just what is before us, in 
the low condition of society ? 

Fox never had a testimony to bear in favor of ignor- 
ance and intellectual idleness as the proper qualifica- 
tions of a minister of the gospel. His whole life was a 
refutation of the heresy, and a vivid protest against it 
Few men were more industrious in research, or accumu- 
lated a greater supply of necessary facts and arguments, 
or exercised more intellectual power than he did on the 
subject of religion. We know there are weak critics 
who say these were the gifts of God, and not human 
learning. But he would have lived without these gifts 
had he followed such vain and false notions, instead of 
using the proper means in his own choice and will to 
secure them by the only method they could be obtained, 
namely: through hard study. 

When Fox saw it was not necesisary to go to Oxford 
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bridge to becoine qualified for a minister of the 
gospel, he only discovered that the doctrinal training 
there received, was not real knowledge ; but simply a 
drill in the " superstitions ceremonies, customs, tradi- 
tions and doctrines of men ;" and whilethese held pos- 
session of the mind, they opposed the reception of the 
truth. It was against these false ideas which were 
taught, af' a substitute for a real knowledge of the 
truth, that he bore his intelligent, uncompromising tes- 
timony. He never opposed ueeftil knowledge, like his 
pretended admirers have done, in decrying cnlture, re- 
search and intellectual power. He built up the society 
with these, and many of his Bucee.s3ors have been de- 
stroying its strength and usefulness since by opposite 
teachings. 

To one interested m (uakeii'm or in human pT<i- 
gress, the Journal of George Fox la more tascmating 
than a novel, more vivid and enchanting than a ro 
mance, and furnishes us with i strikine; instanre ot 
truth being stranger than fiction Did n jt hii esperi 
ences come down to ua as veritable facta we could 
scarcely give a human being credit for achie\ ing what 
he did in the age which he lived. It is difficult to 
coneene the breadth and depth of the man and bis 
entire confidence in the truth ; in his ability to vindicate 
it; hia undaunted courage and apparent obstinacy in 
enforcing it, his patient endurance of tlie most violent 
and bitter persecution for it; his unyielding determina- 
tion to overcome all obstacles in his path, or to die for 
it, if necessary. The cudgelings, stouiugs and awful 
bruisiuge and bleedings from molis ; lying out at nights. 
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and famishing for days, because he could not procaie 
food or shelter for love or money! Often out in 
drenching rains and snows, day and night, till be- 
numbed nearly to death from cold and starvation ; yet 
while he could stand or walk, he went on prosecuting 
the great task he had undertaken. When so prostrated 
that he couJd not travel, if able to sit up, he would write 
and diffuse through the press what he could not by his 
presence and the living voice. If too disabled to write, 
he could lie on his bed and cheer his Mends in their 
lofty mission with his inspiring words of faith and hope 
in the ultimate triumph of truth. 

Amidst all this, to see the simple, undisguised frank- 
ness of the man, his child-like honesty in avowing Ms 
purposes; his seeming unconsciousness or disregard of 
danger ; his incorruptibility, in refusing all pecuniary 
favors or bribes ; or, of placing himself under any per- 
sonal obligation, showed he could not be bought, or 
hired, or cajoled from his straight forward determined 
purpose, so long as he had strength to labor, or his life 
was spared. It was the courage of the man to use to 
best advantage his opportunities and the powers he 
possessed, afforded, and not his superior genius, that 
made his career so marked and successful. 

It is in vain for those who refer to him as an exam- 
ple; to ilustrate their faith, that illiteracy and igno- 
rance are better qualifications for the ministry than in- 
tellectual strength ; for to follow his example would be 
to deny these teachings and overwhelm them with con- 
fusion, which he would do were he present to listen to 
such weak and idle dreamers. Nothing could be more 
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hostile to life, growth, power and progress, than confi- 
dence or reliance on such heathen, anti-christian teach- 
ings, and such perversions of the facts and lessons of 
history. To sanction such heresies, or to connive at 
them, is scarcely short of criminal. Wherever it is 
done, we must not think to escape from the retribution 
that must attend the violation of such a plain, self-evi- 
dent divine law. 

Such lessons may proceed from jealousy, as well as 
from ignorance, from a disposition to claim superiority, 
while ignorant; by disparaging the qualifications of the 
cultured or more thoughtful. Or, they may be offered 
in defence of idleness or indifference, in a study of or 
acquaintance with religious subjecte. A sort of special 
pleading in order to hold a post, or discharge a ftmc- 
tioD, while deBtitute of the qualification for either. It is 
assuming to be directed by God, instead of the light of 
a cultivated understanding, and an active intellect, 
which is simply the strategy of ancient and modem 
priestcraft. 

The impression is cherished, and is intimated directly 
or by implication, that George Fox obtained much of 
his extensive knowledge, his superior ability as teacher 
and reformer, by a kind of intuitive, supernatural reve- 
lation directly from Uod, or Christ, or the Spirit ; that 
he had a special divine illumination which fitted and 
prompted him to undertake the work in which he was 
engaged. Much evil or loss to the cause of truth has 
been sustained by this mistaken notion. It bas been 
the means of making those who credit it, feel and be- 
I lieve that they themselves, not being thus specially 
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endowed and qualified, must not, in their own will and 
wisdom, engage iu a similar work. They hold them- 
selves exempt from the duty, and maintain their right 
to be excused. On this plea they shield themselves 
from any responsibility for their incapacity, idleness 
and indifference. This pernicious faith has been the 
cause of the ignorance, weakness and want of the proper 
zeal, wherever it prevails. Those who are acting the 
part of teachers or leaders, in the Society of Friends 
now, and defend this view, are sadly mistaken, and are, 
perhaps, unwittingly, the enemies of its progress, or to 
the advancement of the truth. George Fox acquired 
his mental and spiritual development by thoughtfiil 
and extensive reading, careful examination and patient 
study. His knowledge of the Scriptures and intelligent 
interpretation of the record came from the attention he 
bestowed on them, and from his great efforts to construe 
the text in accordance with the known action and opera- 
tion of the laws of God or nature, as revealed to him 
through experience, observation and correct reasoning. 
Though books on ancient religious and ecclesiastical 
history were scarce, and not accessible to all even of 
those who could read, yet his public career soon brought 
him in contact with those who had them, or knew where 
they could be obtained. His reference to the classics, 
to many historical facts, and his quotations of the lan- 
guage and sentiments of religious teachers, prominent 
authors and thinkers, and his familiarity with the writ- 
ings of the Fathers in the church, in the earlier centu- 
ries of its existence, show^ the wide range of his re- 
search. 
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In his letter to Johannes III, king of Poland, in 
1678, as found in his Journal, Vol. II, page 266, pub- 
lished in 1808, he furnishes us this evidence. Here he 
quotes Lucernus Irenseus, Constantinus, Augustine, 
Eusebius, Justin Martyn, Tertullian and others of an- 
cient and more modern times, in confirmation of his re- 
ligious opinions. 

He made himself familiar with a knowledge of such 
subjects as he had occasion to discuss and was in this 
way qualified to use it in enlightening the people, and 
converting them to the truth. Others can do the same 
to a great extent, provided they make the .efforts to 
prepare themselves for the task. The Lord never 
opened his understanding on any of these subjects till 
he applied his mind dilligently in pursuit of the kno^v- 
ledge. 

He never will enlighten any one unless the necessa- 
ry means are used to get the Light. All those who 
claim to wait on God, or Christ, or the Spirit, for in- 
struction in wisdom, and trust in them to be guided in 
the way of light and trutli, without their own proper 
efforts show by their blindness and weakness, by their 
ignorance and inefficiency, the fruits of such folly, and 
the superstition of their faith. Their examples and 
teachings, so far as they go in such directions, can 
only be pernicious, and tend to retard and discredit the 
truth, rather than promote it. 

Fox, like every other sensible person, made a dis- 
tinction between the "wisdom of this world" and "the 
wisdom of God," or divine wisdom. One is the wisdom 
Paul writes of as everywhere among the Greeks and 
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other gentiles ; their own imaginings and supersti- 
tious theories, without any foundation in facts or 
reason ; speculations in their " philosophy so-called." 
The other is true wisdom, or a knowledge of facts and 
truths as revealed in experience, and susceptible of 
positive demonstration. The earlier writers called 
the former the wisdom of the head, the latter, the wis- 
dom of the heart. 

Where Fox made the distinction in this way, it was 
only done in the language of the times. The heart 
among the ancients was believed to be the seat of the 
soul, and all good impressions were made on, and all 
pure motives and righteous deeds proceeded from that 
organ. What originated in the head was fleshly, sel- 
fish, and was done only in the human will. 

These same old empirical expressions that were 
founded in the ignorance of more ancient and darker 
ages are not uncommon even now. Fox can be very 
readily excused for such language in his day; it an- 
swered for the distinction intended, and doubtless was 
believed to be true, about the difference between the 
heart and head; but we, in this age, have no justifica- 
tion for this misleading, untruthful and foolish use of 
language. We bewilder the young, who in their ad- 
vancing years discover its falsehood, and are led to 
doubt, to discredit the wisdom and truthfulness of such 
teachers, and reject them also as authority on other 
themes. We cannot be too careful, truthful and choice 
in our style, or statement of subjects, if we wish to be 
respected and exercise a healthy influence over those 
whom we attempt to instruct. If we do not, we need 
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not wonder or feel disappointed if they reject our advice 
and instructions, and pass from under our restraint or 
control. 

This worldly wisdom Paul speaks of, was particu- 
larly that of the Greeks. He says " the Jews require a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom." ■' For all the 
Athenians and strangers which were there, spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or hear some new 
thing." The Greeks were so absorbed in their specula- 
tive notions, which had nothing to do with any real 
wants or comforts of life, or with making people more 
capable of meeting the various essential demands of ex- 
istence, or of showing them the relations they sustained 
to each other, and how they should feel and act, in 
order to give and receive the highest enjoyments of 
social lite. Their wisdom did not embrace a knowledge 
oi these subjects. These were divine themes, and in- 
volved man's real growth and exaltation in divine or 
spiritual experience. The wisdom the Greeks sought 
was too abstract or metaphysical for this purpose. It 
overlooked the realities of life, and spent ilself in ex- 
pounding the nature and functioo ofthe gods, the human 
soul, and many other matters beyond the realm of hu- 
man interest, instead of showing how the God, or good, 
could be developed in man. This worldly wisdom is 
rife among us now, wherever we see people engaged in 
trying to teach one another about Grod, as a personality, 
and about his wondrous designs and plans or inten- 
tions concerning us now, or in a future state of existence. 

This is all worldly wisdom, because it is of human 
invention, is speculative aud without any real founda- 
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tion. "The wisdom of God" is that which shows us 
how to obey daily the divine laws, and by so doing, be 
wiser and better. We need more of this wisdom of 
God, that we may be saved from many mistakes, and 
the suffering we have to endure from the lack of it. 

I have used the words logic and reason as the basis 
of the religion, and illustrative of the principles advo- 
cated and exemplified in the lives and teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth and George Fox. So far as we wit- 
ness the operation of divine law, we perceive it is strictly 
in accordance with logic. That is to say, every effect 
must have for its production an adequate cause. Every- 
thing existing depends on some precedent existence, 
and must be the cause of some subsequent existence or 
conditions. In the divine government there is an un- 
broken chain of cause and effect that holds matter, 
mind and morals in the precise state we find them. 
God nor his laws, nor the administration of the divine 
government can never depart from this fixedness and 
stability of order. To acknowledge this, to confide in 
it and to reverence a religion that corresponds with it, 
is to recognize the logic of the divine wisdom. To dis- 
card this as an essential of true religion, and build up a 
system out of our own inventions, in defiance of law or 
logic, as taught by Jesus, and confirmed by facts, is to 
perpetuate falsehood, sanction heathenism, and to be- 
come the victim of an idolatrous faith, with all its evils 
and perversions. 

George Fox called this "Wisdom of God," "The 
grace of God," "The true li^ht," "The divine revelation." 
In the course of this essay I have used these terms in- 
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terchangeably with logic, reason, rational, science, dem- 
onstration, because they really mean the same, and nil 
have for their object, bringing people to the "Truth." 
The latter are more modern, definite terms, have a pre- 
rtse meaning, are adapted to a state of thought and in- 
telligence. The former belong to the personifications 
and symbols of the past, and originated where the 
people were influenced more by their feith and feelings. 
The latter are used to represent intelligent conceptions. 
The former is the language of the emotions, and derived 
from the visions of ancient superstitions, which it would 
be wise for us to abandon aa soon as practicable. 

To illustrate what I mean by logic in religion, I say 
there ia no logic in orthodox or evangelical theology. 
It b^iiis with assumptions, is constructed by sophistry, 
and is a fabric of fancy. "The Mosaic Creation;" "The 
Fall of Man;" "The Flood;" and the second fall, by 
which "all flesh had con upted its way ;" "The war in 
Heaven;" "The devil;" "The trinity;" The miracu- 
lous conception;" "The resurrection, ascension, and 
intercession;" "The atonement;" in short, this doctrine 
with all its appendages of myth and miracle, is 
without logic, law or any divine authority. There is 
in it neither wisdom, justice, rational coherence, or any- 
thing of sense or value. Much less ia it a scheme or 
purpose, contrivance or subterfuge of a Divine Being, 
a creative power, which is the author of realities only. 

It is worse than blasphemy ; it is to commit the un- 
pardonable sin ; to believe, to teach and pervert the 
ways of God in the soul, is to entertain this cruel illu- 
Bion. What we know of God or can know of him, ia 
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logical. " The iuvisible or speculative things of him, 
must be understood by the visible things he has made, 
even the eternal power and godhead." There is logic, 
law, order, coherence, cause and effect in the visible 
works of creation, or in the things he has made, and 
there must be in the invisible or spiritual world, a faith 
with which orthodox theology is utterly irreconcilable 
and subversive. It cannot be otherwise than evil, and 
that continually. No genuine quaker, claiming the faith 
of George Fox, can give credence or countenance to any 
shade, form or portion of it. He should be drawn off 
from all of it. 

Sophistry is the opposite of logic; false logic, or the 
attempt or pretense of using logic to establish false- 
hood, by ascribing effects to wrong causes, to in- 
adequate causes, to imaginary causes, or of their 
existing without cause. In religion, to impute the 
moral weakness or infirmities of man to a woman 
five thousand years ago eating an apple, is sophistry 
of the baldest, blankest, weakest kind; and to say 
or believe that the martyrdom of one man three 
thousand years later in time, is the cause of another 
man's redemption from his infirmities, is not logical ; it 
is sophistrv, because there is no natural or divine con- 
nection, no relation or adequacy between the assumed 
cause and the effect to be remedied. The human facul- 
ties developed by the logic of facts cannot detect any 
possible dependence of the one on the other, and to at- 
tempt to do so is sophistry. 

To say that a belief in any thing, that is, an assent of 
the mind to a mere abstraction, ever saved a person, is 
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sophistry. To claim that the conduct, teachings or 
death of one person has any miraculous or supernatural 
effect in saving another, is sophistry. To believe that 
the title or terms " Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ," 
has any logical connexion with man's salvation, except 
so far as misrepresentation, may deceive and affect the 
fears and fancy; or, that it has any more virtue or 
miraculous power to save, than any other title, is sophis- 
try; because we can trace no natural relation, the ope- 
ration of no known or conceivable law, that could pro- 
duce an effect in the one case, more than in the other ; 
hence the difference of effect is wholly on the imagina- 
tion and is sophistical. 

Belief in a " holy spirit," a " holy ghost," a " divine 
light," or a " Lamb of God," a " Jesus " or a " Christ," 
as being any thing supernatural, extraneous, or as ex- 
isting in any sense apart from man, and as not being 
common to all men, and as natural and human as any 
of their senses or faculties, is sophistry, is superstition. 
We can take no cognition by any of our senses, nor can 
we make appear by logical reasoning that there are any 
such existences outside of man. 

Our feelings may be excited, moved by hearing these 
names pronounced, because they are addressed to our 
ideality and reverence; when we think the efficacy or 
moving power is in the words, or the conceptions the 
words represent; whereas, it is merely the effect pro- 
duced by our excited marvelousness, and were it not 
for this latter faculty which superstition has developed 
in the direction of the supernatural, these so-called holy 
words or names, would have no effect on the mind ox 
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judgment. They can not be addressed to the under- 
standing, because there is nothing in them that can be 
understood. So, logically the immediate cause of the 
feeling produced is the excited marvelousness; and 
this excitement is the effect of l^earing the words with 
the miraculous interpretation given them. There is 
nothing in them in reality. Their virtues are all 
imaginary, and where there is no vivid imagination, 
they have no appreciable effect. Their efficacy and 
virtue are measured solely by the state of the imagina- 
tion, and not by the mental cognition. 

To say that what is called the worship of God, in any 
of the multifarious methods it is performed, has any 
logical connection with the operation of known natural 
or divine law, or that there can be any intelligent logi- 
cal relation between man and a supposed outward idol- 
atrous God, is to make a statement without evidence or 
adequate authority ; and is to present a mere feeling, an 
emotion, produced by excited marvelousness, a morbid 
impulse, as a basis for the reasoning; which is contrary 
to logic, it being only imaginary, an assumption, the 
product of superstition; it is sophistry. 

George Fox's testimonies against war, capital punish- 
ment, slavery, intemperance, lotteries, use of prize goods, 
and all other dishonest or dishonorable transactions, 
were obviously but the logical results of the lofty posi- 
tion he took in regard to the supreme authority of the 
truth as a standard for all human conduct, and they 
are so universally acknowledged and understood by 
professors of quakerism, that there is no necessity for 
defining them, or of occupying space that is intended 
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to be used for the necessary purpose of simplifying the 
more intricate and mystical statements he used in con- 
nexion with his sublime mission. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Quakerism in America. — How change of circumstances changed it.— Di- 
vergence between English and American Quakerism. — The gnrowtii 
of thought, and better views of God and Religion. — Religion has no 
creed, it is living. — Teachings of Paul mean nothing else. — Quaker 
literature nearly all teaches superstition.-Quaker meetings were once 
Free meetings, — Are now formal worship for teaching mysteries and 
visions. — Fox opposed these superstitions. — Origin and meaning of 
the term "I^ove of God."-^Born of paganism. — Fox said but little 
about it. — Its modern use a superstition. — We are to love and obey 
the God within us. — All else is idolatry. — The real virtues of modem 
Friends. — The seeming harshness and severity of Fox. — The unwise 
tenderness of spurious Quakerism. — It likes quiet, ease and the so- 
lace of flattery. —Harmony is better than purity with modem 
Quakerism, 

It was near the close of Fox's career, and when the 
great work of his life had culminated in an organized 
society of those whom he had been the prime mover in 
having called or drawn off measurably from a supersti- 
tious, ceremonious religion, that William Penn conceiv- 
ed the idea of transplanting in America, on virgin soil, 
a colony of his friends, representing the simple faith 
and principles of the new sect. Penn had implicit 
confidence in their efficacy and all sufficiency, and wish- 
ed to verify it by an example, for the benefit of the civ- 
ilized world. He intended to answer the popular ob- 
jection to quakerism, that "it might be a simple, beau- 
tiful theory, and serve for a few under a stable govern- 
ment, where they could be protected by the civil and 
military power if necessary for their safety." 

Penn and his friends thought differently, and resolved 
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to put it to the test by an experiment. In a tew years 
a, large portion of the Frienda from Europe settled 
where Philadelphia now etaods, and tn the vicinity, 
among what were called "the savage Indian tribes." 
They had occasion to prove the efficacy of their princi- 
ples at oDce with these savages. They found them en- 
tirely adequate in every emergency, and where they 
seemed to fail, it was from the incapacity or indiscre- 
tion on the part of those who attempted to administer 
them; and for seventy years, or during thequaker rule, 
their treaties with the savages, ratified without an oath, 
remained unbroken 

This transplanting of r|Uakeri«ni, remo\mg it from 
the superstitious traditions, from the contentions and 
bigotries esMing between the \arnius religious setts of 
an old population, nith all ita corrupCiouB and vicious 
examjile'), permiting it to exercise a larger measure 
of freedom in its own faith, exempt from the temp- 
tations and (ounteractiiig influent ei temhng to retard 
its progress, placed the colony in a new attitude before 
the world, and in a changed relation to those of the sect 
that remained behind. The lai^r spiritual freedom 
and more untrammeled thought enjoyed by the colon- 
ists, led to (lifi'erent religions experience, and divergence 
from theetatusof those who remained at home, restrained 
by old institutions and the bias of ccclesiasticiBm. 

But the intercourse and communication kept up by 
traveling ministers between the two countries, and the 
epistolary correspondence between the nieetiug8,8u stain- 
ed the nominal unity that did for a long time seem to 
exist. The assiduous toil of the first settlers in opening 
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the forests and building homes, in turning the wilder- 
ness into fruitful fields, absorbed so much of their ener- 
gies, there was' but little left of time or disposition to 
devote to religious pursuits. The meetings were kept 
up, the forms observed, but the vitality was expended 
in developing the country, in providing homes, physi- 
cal comforts and fortunes for heirs. Of course there 
were always a few of the more intelligent, sensitive 
temperament, and what is called spiritual-minded, 
whose labors kept active for religion what little vitality 
remained from the exhaustion of daily toil. But the 
different evironment soon made quakerism in England 
and America much unlike. The former hedged in and 
permeated by the old superstitions, has lapsed and be- 
come so analogous with them, that it exists there, so far 
as its doctrines and faith are concerned, only in the 
name. It has become fashionable, orthodox and ele- 
gant, and has no longer a controversy with many 
popular superstitions, but affiliates with them. 

In America it has been diverted and controlled by 
somewhat different forces. The fresher life and freer 
thought, fostered by free institutions, gave rise to diver- 
sity of sentiment. The sectarian bonds were not so 
strong and gave way before dissensions and controversy. 
Attempts of English emissaries to interfere with 
American freedom of thought and to enforce their 
creed, or the superstitious notions they had imbibed and 
incorporated into a system of doctrines, or faith, only 
hastened matters to a crisis, and precipitated a division, 
which opened the way for the many sub-divisions since. 
Our greater freedom here, and our claims of right to 
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private judgment, led to an iDdiffereacp to all ofiinion ; 
and induced many to simply float and move in tiie 
current, either in the society, or out of it, if more cou- 
veoient and easy. So that quakerism in America, and 
in England, are now widely different institutionfi. 

Both of them diff'er entirely from the quakerism 
taught by George Fos. _They are both the creations of 
circumstances, the product of the forces from without, 
that have given them the form and direction they have 
severally taken. Relaxation, and losing sight of iirst 
principles, trusting in an outside God to preserve and 
promote its interests and growth, have leit it at the 
mercy and caprice of every wind or wave, or fortuitous 
influence without; so it has been wafted and stranded 
on to the comparatively barren ground it now occupies, 
wherever its name or its pretensions may be found. 
But what it did while it was a living force, remains 
stamped on society indelibly; the mighty results of 
which are incalculable, and its achievements in behalf 
of human freedom, will ever be immortalized in history. 
Its sutferiugs and sacrifices, were by no means in vain. 

Modern Friends of all the difierent sects, in their 
writings, preaching and conduct, acknowSedge and 
practice what George Fos, William Penn, and the other 
most enlightened leaders, repudiated and denied as be- 
ing any part of quakerism in their time; that is, teach- 
ing baseless, worldly theories for religion ; or practic- 
ing any special observance In their religious meetings, 
that could be construed by observers into a formal 
worship, They opposed any variation from the free, in- 
formal, ordinary orderly secular meetings, such as peo- 
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pie commonly held to promote the general welfare, and 
for expressing the sense of the vicinage. Their meet- 
ings were public and free for all who would not disturb 
them with disorder or intentional mischief, to enter and 
participate. Because they would not tolerate wanton 
abuses and privileges, to pervert them into schools of 
the sectarian theology, to be used against the purposes 
and interest of those who established them ; or would 
not permit wild, illiterate zealots, to convert them into 
bedlam and anarchy, they were charged with estab- 
lishing them for regular formal worship. But they 
denied holding them for either of these purposes. They 
had no disciplinary regulations for holding their meet- 
ings. Their discipline was to look after the welfare and 
conduct of their members when out of meeting, only; 
and to suggest proper methods in dealing with offend- 
ers. William Penn says, page 42, in his preface to Fox's 
Journal : " In all these occasions George Fox was the 
chief man the discontented struck so sharply at in their 
weak and bitter speeches, but he forgave them." 

Robert Barclay in his "Apology," a work not ex- 
pressing precisely and clearly the views of Friends, but 
is a kind of an " Apology " for them, was addressed by 
their author " to the Clergy, to the Doctors, Professors 
and Students of Divinity," admits this to be the quaker 
view of worship, but afterwards attempts to modify it 
somewhat in deference to the prejudices and church no- 
tions of worship as held by them, to whom his book is 
dedicated. The violence and bigotry of the age made 
such concessions and conservatism necessary, sensible 
and expedient. But that is no reason that Friends 
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now, protected and secure from persecution, should sac- 
rifice or compromise their high principles for popular 
favor. See Prop. XI. 

How is it now? Have our meetings been so changed 
since then, as to be held and regarded as formal relig- 
ious meetings, partaking in any sense, as the meetings 
of a religious sect, to sustain a sectarian faith and form 
of worship? If so, then we have no just claim to be be- 
lievers in primitive quakerism, and to have deiived 
these sectarian peculiarities from the practices and 
teachings of George Fox. 

We have worked our meetings into such systematic, 
formal, solemn, "holy gatherings" and occasions, that 
they really enslave the mind and feelings wifli a deeper 
sense of awe than the meetings of many other sects. 
Instead of trying to avoid any suspicion of formal wor- 
ship, we have gone to the extreme of making ours do 
all the mischief that our fathers protested against as 
found in the other churches. 

We retain the dialect or phraseology of ancient 
times, without the courage, ability, or interest for the 
truth, to explain it by a rational or spiritual interpre- 
tation. If an attempt is made to spiritualize, it is left 
so indefinite and obscure, generally, as to make the 
biblical mystical language more complicated and mis- 
leading. "Our Lord," "Jesus Christ," "God," and his 
love, and our obligations to both, or all of them, for 
what they have done, or are doing continually for us ! 
Our helplessness, and dependence on them ; and our un- 
worthiness of the unspeaka ble favors and blessings we 
are ever receiving, flavored with occasional hints, if we 
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do uot give ourselves up to them, in some formal public 
way, and wear the badge of such resignation, our fate 
in a future state will be equivocal. 

We have the value of the sacrifice and the shedding 
of blood, a remedial means held up for our acceptance 
as a condition for salvation. We have held before us 
the Greek myth of a miraculous conception, birth and 
resurection of an incarnate God, to inspire us with an 
aw^ful consciousness of supreme wisdom, in devising 
such a marvelous, yet easy and efficient plan of sal- 
vation ; the popular purport of which is to perform 
the prodigy of saving us in our sins, and not from them, 
simply by believing in it. It was this plan, " this evi- 
dence of the unspeakable love and mercy of God, of 
making our salvation so very cheap and easy, that we 
are indebted to him our humblest devotion and pro- 
foundest gratitude." Since the Greeks manufactured 
this scheme, all christians who have accepted it in good 
faith, look upon God no longer as the Jews did former- 
ly, as a God of vengeance, a God of battle and blood- 
thirsty cruelties, a God of relentless wrath, of stern or 
vindictive justice. He has changed since then to a 
" God of Love, a kind and merciful father, an ever-pres- 
ent helper, long suffering and patient, an ever tender 
parent, willing to accept at any time the repentant 
sinner," and every other form of words expressing simi- 
lar thoughts. This was the language of the old Koman 
catholic church, and pre-eminently the language of or- 
thodox protestantism, but only on the conditions of 
faith in the great scheme. Fox and his friends used it 
in their day, minus the scheme. They held on to it as 
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a veritable fact ; they had to, in some measure, or be 
denounced as infidels. 

Fox was the most free from church theology, and he sel- 
dom spoke of this insuperable love of God. He did not 
believe in the scheme, neither did he in the conclusions 
and inferences that the church in the darker ages drew 
from it ; that there was any evidence about it of such 
infinite love as they so paraded. Hence he said much 
less about this love of God than many others of the 
earlier Friends, who had been trained in and by the 
church theologies. Fox spoke of God as the repre- 
sentative word and author, then, of what was right and 
proper. He was both Optimist and Pessimist in one 
sense, or in another word, a rationalist. He looked at 
things as they were, as under the impulse of a univer- 
sal spirit. And what was termed ev'l, was the misun- 
derstanding and misuse of the divine creation. 

But the old catholic phrases and ideas largely pre- 
vailed among the more priest-ridden portion of Friends 
through all its history. It still is among us, and con- 
stitutes the staple or central point of a larger part of 
our teaching and faith. It came from nowhere else, 
and there can be no possible authority for its being de- 
rived from any other source. It does not truly repre- 
sent the divine government, nor is there any authority 
for it in all outward nature. Fox was sparing in his 
use of it, because he knew it was the expression of one 
of those "heathenish traditions and customs and doc- 
trines of men." A large portion of the ministers now 
never knew what the quakerisni of George Fox was; 
others may know, but have not the manhood and cour- 
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age to avow it. Hence our cultivated young men and 
women who attempt to minister to the people, are so 
under this old catholic superstition that they can do 
but little more than dwell in platitudes on this love of 
God, and of our spending our time and^ resources in 
attempting to hold communion with him. We are told 
to draw near unto him, and cultivate an idea that when 
we put ourselves in a certain attitude and let Him know 
we are feeling after Him, he will draw near unto us 
By a long coarse of drill in this old superstition we 
really become worked up into a conceit that we must 
be in some of our moments of reverential ecstasy in his 
veritable presence. This is the worship of an outward 
imaginary personality, the God of the ancient Jews, but 
•without his wrath. 

In our figures or word pictures of Him, we are fond 
of turning to the old Jewish psalmists and poets, and quo- 
ting the most romantic, and what may be called sublime 
expressi(ms of the English language,in the age that trans- 
lated them, and which gave us the most wonderful 
thoughts that the "Holy Bible" of the ancient Jews 
could be made to impart in English. By our reverence 
for this antique literature, through the learning and 
management of the Protestant churches, corrupt, blind, 
and misguided as Fox showed them to be, we have been 
well kept in subjection in tliis respect to that dominant 
idea ; and if we do not accept all, we adhere to a re- 
spectable portion of those "Jewish and heathenish tra- 
ditions and customs and doctrines of men," that early 
quakerism hoped to draw us from. 

Our discipline and teachings have been so much in 
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favor of this outward Javah of the Jews, that we have 
been led ti» overlook the ouly God that can ecrve us, or 
we can serve. Our owu God, the G(!d within us, as 
Paul tells lis, " hecauae that which may be known of 
God ia manifest in them," is the oi'iginal quaker defini- 
tion of God, the God that Jirected George Fox bo ex- 
clusively. Pee Barclay's Apology, Prop. XI. Under 
BUch confused and irreconcilable ideas of God, or three 
Gods, that of the Jews, that of the Catholic Greeks, 
and that of Jesus and Paul, what can we expect of 
quakeriam but to be in the weak, divided, superstitious 
state wc now find it. Nothing clear, nothing under- 
stood, all a jumble and medley of in coherencies. No- 
thing intelligent to teach, or to know, and nothing to 
gather or to hold in a sensible apiritual communion. 

But Buch is modern quakeriam, and under a few of 
its active managera in the varioua sects or divisions of 
it, it must go forward in this manner, survive or perish; 
there is to be no surrender of present landmarks, no 
change of base, no new departure in any direction to 
get a glimpse of Hght that might lead to a hope for 
a deliverance from the darkness that enshrouds it, 
or lead to a true knowltdge of its earliest jiriaciplea, 
and of the spirit that made it auch a power in the ages 
of its birth, its young and vigorous life and growth. 
May the spirit of the departe'J stil! survive, and yet 
reanimate some coming prophets, and restore to these 
children of the wilderness straight paths, that they may 
find sure ground on which to stand, to rejieem their 
name and ancient prestige! 

Fox had a faith, an explicit, definite work before him; 
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it was expressed in the language defining his mission. 
This was the talismanic power that rallied his hosts 
around him. It was a strong, clear, well defined line 
of duty. It was in such plain contrast with all other 
religious teachings, that it needed no acute casuistry 
or forensic acumen to explain the difference between 
his and the other church work. Liberal quakerism now 
has not this faith, it will not own it. Its nominal faith 
is to follow the " Divine Light ;" but its interpretation 
of that Light, by many, is darkness and bewilderment 
It will not accept an intelligent definition. That would 
take all of the modern mystical divinity out of it. 
The foundation of what real faith it has, is in its works, 
to save the lingering life of the sect, as long as practi- 
cable. 

George Fox worked as he did from love of his kind ; 
from a deep and tender sympathy for their deliverance 
from evil, and for their establishment in good; the high- 
est motive that can inspire human activity. So far as 
modern quakerism does this, even among themselves, 
and what it does outside, as moral and benevolent 
work, is good and commendable. I would not detract 
any thing from the real goodness that is in it, nor dis- 
parage the motives of those engaged. Its great weak- 
ness or blindness is in not directing its efforts to correct 
those false views and radical errors, whence this stream 
of folly weakness and inefficiency continually flows. Ig- 
norance, improper teachings, and trusting too much in 
God, faith, chance, or hope, for that which can be ac- 
complished only by wise, well directed, human effort, 
tells it all. 
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It was this strong love and ever active sympathy that 
prompted him to harshness of language, which seemed 
almost cruel and merciless towards the highest profes- 
sors of religion, in disparaging tlieir faith, and charac- 
terizing it as all false, hypocritical and an ti -christian. 
'Ijike Jesus, and most other successful teacticrs of the 
truth, he did it for the general good ; not that he wished 
or yfaa willing to be wantonly unkind to any, even of 
his enemies. But while they who occupy high places 
are standing in the way of truth and progress and hin- 
der the work, there la no just reason why it should 
not go forward, even if is at the expense of tlieir equa- 
nimity and irreverence for their positions and opinions. 
Ijct the truth and the right prevail, if possible. 

The spirit and purpose of primitive quakerism was 
aggressive, arraignment, enlightenment and conversion; 
that of modern is aversion or indifference to proaelytism 
or propagaudism, further than is needful to defend and 
worship the forms and methods that the primitive 
adopted as machinery with which to exeeiite its pur- 
poses. Sturdy efforts to demolish the old, and zealous 
toil to establish the new faith, were the life and soul of 
the primitive. To retain for sectarian existence and selfish 
enjoyment what the latter conquered, is more than a 
match for the spiritual prowess of the modern. Then, the 
minister reasoned, argued, combated, routed ; the ene- 
mies of truth surrendered or fled ; now, the unobjectiona- 
ble popular minister is the one who preaches a sermon 
which, when sifted of Scripture quotations, the romance, 
poetry and song, there is nothing left but the monotone. 
^Then it required thought, study, qualification to baffle 
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error and the evil doer, a readiness for attack at any 
point ; now, with many, peace and quietness are more 
precious than light and truth ; and the most acceptable 
sermon is the one that is well-toned, disturbs no one, 
offends no one, enlightens no one, but keeps all in an 
equitable, sleepy mood to enjoy it. Young members 
aspiring to the ministry, with culture and opportunity 
to know and do better, too often belittle themselves and 
pervert what might be gifts and talents for useiulness 
into means of catering to a morbid taste for song and 
sound, chant and drawl, which are always the most 
welcome when most destitute of "thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn." It is unfortunate for the weak 
and vain preacher, as well as a decided injury to the 
cause of truth, and to those who profess to love and 
follow it. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

teasons for thedooliiie of Friends.— Religious selfishness nnd exclnsive- 
nctis. — Devotion to the past and its traditions. — Unwillingrness to ad- 
vance with progressive thoug^ht, or to address the intellect and en- 
ligfhtcn the i>eople. — True worship is homage to the God in man. — 
This was the faith of Jesus, Paul and George Fox.— The religion of 
g^ood sense serves human needs as God's will. — Is not traditional but 
is the "True T^ight" and true wisdom. — The grreatest Quaker was the 
hardest worker then. — Not so now. — ^Agitation sustains life, an<l sepa- 
rates the dead from the living. — Original Quakerism courted agita- 
tion. — It was aggressive and represented advanced thought. — Xow 
it represents quiet dignity. — Others are doing the work. — Its policy 
is not to disturb existing superstitions. 

Prizes have been offered for the best essays that 
could be written, giving the reason, if not the remedy, 
for the declension in the Society of Friends. This had 
been the source of much anxiety, and the theme for 
many dissertations, oral and written, by the interested, 
active portion of the membership. From the diversity 
of reasons assigned for this decline, the methods and 
means proposed for its arrest and the restoration, to 
primitive vigor and prosperity, one would suppose, it 
might be a difficult problem to solve. But the case is 
a simple, clear one, to the thoughtful intelligent ob- 
server. There is too much repulsion and not enough 
attraction, to either gain or hold the interests or affec- 
tions of those who best know the merits of its peculiari- 
ties and its claims as a religious organization. It will 
be judged by the ])eople of this age for what it is 
doing in human elevation and progress. It is measur- 
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ed only by what it is achieving for others in its tech- 
nical religious work, and not by what it is doing for 
itself. 

Selfishness in religion is not admired, nor more ac- 
ceptable than excessive selfishness with property. Re- 
ligious work must be adapted to the condition of the 
people, if it is to enlighten, interest and edify them. 
The society adheres to the forms and traditions of their 
fathers, which were adapted to another age, and an in- 
ferior intellectual development. 

The methods, manners, habits and teachings of that 
age were adopted then, because they were just what was 
needed to excite the interest and proselyte. The trans- 
formation made by two centuries of progress, have lifted 
the people beyond the condition that will accept methods 
that were necessary and popular then. As much as we 
may respect and revere our own peculiarities and forms, 
because we inherited them from our fathers, they are of 
no service to those who see nothing in them of value. 
Our decline has come from our devotion io the past and 
indifference to the demands of our own times. The world 
has advanced and left us behind, to caress and live in 
the forms and observances we have inherited from an 
obsolete generation. Our habits are antique, our teach- 
ings feeble, obscure and equivocal, because of the modes 
of expression and of the ancient, allegorical language 
we use. If we think we understand ourselves, we fail 
to make others understand us. Our age is one of thought 
and reason, in which the intellect and judgment must 
be addressed ; and men cannot be converted by playing 
on the emotions, exciting the fears or the devotional 
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impulses. Appeals hi the imagiuatioD, the ideal nr 
marvelouB, may produce epaanis of eoBtasy or awe, 
but they fail to hold the uiind to an intelligent faith. 

The school house, library and newspaper have weak- 
ened BUch metbods of moving the niiod. Even chil- 
dren, if they listen with respect, will remember with 
derision. The mind in search of knowledge and truth 
ia nauseated, and turns with disgust and discouragement 
from what may seem true, because 'it is mingled with 
mystery by its association and fellowship with what is 
viaionary and frivolous, and forbidden to the uudcr- 
Btandiug, Education has closed the door to the ancient 
methods of miracle; of taking the judgment captive 
and playing upon the fears and affections to effect con- 
versions, correct the habits, or form character. Our 
present demand h for purity of style, plainness of ex- 
pression, simple language and logical thought. The 
intellect must be addressed and the judgment engaged 
or we cannot expect permanent good. Time and effort 
are wasted in substituting song, sound or sophistry, 
forms, dogmas or shibboleths, or pious airs and profcB- 
sions, for tlie divinely established methods for saving 
man from his sins, or convincing him of his errors. 
Religion is no longer a system of doctrines, nor a theory 
of miracle and mysteries to be admitted on iaith. It 
mu8t be sound sense trom beginning to end, or the 
mind rejects it as puerile. Everything for utility and 
nothing ffir edect, display or pretence, is the constantly 
growing demand. 

The teachers, preachers and officials of the Friends' 
meeting, must be cultured, thoughtful and wise, or not 
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expect to interest and attract the people. They must 
be able to enlighten, instruct and encourage. They 
must be charitable, humble, energetic ; put life in their 
lessons and soul in their subjects. They must worship 
the God in man by showing their homage to it, as Jesus, 
Paul and George Fox did; not wasting their time 
and means on any imaginary worship of an outward, 
idolatrous divinity. I would not have meetings aban- 
doned, but faithfully kept up. To make them profit- 
able, they must be held from a sense of duty to man, 
and not of service to God. I would have dignity and 
order, to make them the most useful for man ; avoid all 
servility and routine from pretence of pleasing God. 
They should be held to increase the light and spirit, to 
quicken the moral sense in man, and not to suppress all 
these, by devoting them to the interests of an outward, 
objective Deity. They should be appropriated to "that 
which may be known of God as manifest in them," and 
to the removal of the accretions of rubbish that have 
clustered around the know^able, under a pretence of 
fathoming the will and wishes, and our duties to, the 
unknowable. Worship God, but in no other way and 
nowhere else than where he is known, and where we 
are sure it can be effectually and profitably done. 

The religion and worship of George Fox were osten- 
sibly and mainly the outgrowth of truth ; truth as he 
discovered it, which was much in advance of his times. 
His method of teaching it, though natural and simple, 
were as offensive as his lessons, because they were 
adapted to the thinking, and were successful, (.iod, or 
good sense, was with him, and crowned his efforts with 
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abundant fruits. He coDsulted human needs, and not 
what men aaid waa God's will, in his manner and 
methods of conductiog his enterprise ; and because it 
Bucceedeii, he said God blessed it. God always did and 
ever will bless what is wise, sensible and apprypriate to 
promote human advancement. 

If the means used to-day were aa atudioualy arrang- 
ed and adapted to the state of mind, to the degree of 
thought aud intelligence now among the people, as they 
were by George Fox in his day to the people's needs 
then, there would be no occasion for lamentation over 
the sad decline in society. God will blesa wisdom and 
good sense wherever judiciously used. Humanity will 
respond to it. Our trouble is, we reverence what is ob- 
solete, because of its antiquity, for what it waa, more than 
we do what God or the good demands of us as fitting 
to our own times. We stand in relation to our needs 
where the churches stood in relation to George Pox ; 
not auxiouB to see, and unwilling to accept the necessi- 
ty for adeparture from the inherited, established order. 
Whoever attends these so-called reUgiouj meetings 
aud engages in their exercises, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, whether negatively or positively, without 
' protest, sanctions them as occasions of formal, outward 
■ 'worship, acceptable to God, ae an idolatrous individual 
[.personality. They sustain practices and usages which, 
F while they exist, will stand aa liarriers aiid obstacles to 
I Hiose changes that must be introduced before the society 
[ .jERQ recover its lost ground. These adverse influences 
Linust be removed, and appropriate agencies adopted, 
[■*deqaate to produce the changes so much desired. The 
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God in man must be served and obeyed, rather than 
the illusions and mistakes that are now fastened on us. 
We must take no part in cherishing any " superstitious 
ceremonies, any Jewish or heathenish customs or tra- 
ditions or doctrines of men," and make our religion and 
our worship consist in acquiring true wisdom, in wor- 
shiping that '* Christ, the wisdom of God and power of 
God to all them that receive it." We must depend 
alone on that "True Light, which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world;" that spirit in man 
through which " the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
us an understanding " of those spiritual and intellectual 
endowments, by which we can bring everything to the 
test, and determine for ourselves what is right or wrong, 
true or false, in religion or worship, towards God or man. 
It was the God or good in George Fox that spoke to 
him, that opened secrets and mysteries to him, that 
moved or commanded him, that showed him what was 
wrong in society, and revealed to him or prompted 
him to adopt the measures and methods he did, to stir 
up the people and enlist their interests in his theory 
and practice of religion. He never meant to convey 
the impression to those who could comprehend him, 
that he had any other than this rational view of God. 
The old "Jewish and heathenish" idea of a personal, 
outward, idolatrous God was prevalent and popular, but 
he was too sagacious and prudent to attack their idol 
openly and directly, so he used their language, but al- 
ways aimed to give it a rational or spiritual meaning, 
so far as he could without damage to his cause and to 
his personal safety. 
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A p^son bom to a i'aith, or in the religion of a sect, 
seldom can be a representative of them, or is capable 
of expoutidiog them, any more than one born to an io- 
heritiince of fortune, its ease and luxuries, can represent 
the energy and character that luade it ; neither can he 
defiue the rigid methods, care and exertiona used in 
accumulating it. We never go to a rich heir to learn 
how to make a fortune any more than to the heir of a 
religion to know what religion is, how it is obtained, or 
can be preserved. We can scarcely get any thing defi- 
nite or reliable from the modern quaker, as to what 
was real, original quakeriem, simply because one can 
not know what he has never learned, or experienced. 

In building up Quakerism, George Fox went at it in 
the same business way that a man proceeds to make a 
tbrtune honestly. He used his genius and skill, stud- 
ied his subject well, and became master of the methods 
that proved successful. He put spirit and life in hia 
work. This he called, iu the language of the times, 
being "moved by the Spirit" and the Light. It ex- 
cited and interested the people, that gave the evidence 
it was of God, and was blessed. "The spirit maketh 
alive." And hisapiritmade things lively among those 
whom the letter and dead forms bad measurably kill- 
ed. Then, the greatest quaker, the person that re- 
ceived the most honor from the believers, was the one 
who did the best work for tiie cause; the one who had 
the facts, arguments and authorities, and the cour- 
age to use them. To face opp*isition, to fearlessly ex- 
pose the superstition and c()rruption of the orderly 
established churches and worships, was a commenda- 
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ble service then, for both man and God. It wounded 
the tender, sincere worshiper ; it distressed the quiet, 
exemplary member; it created disaffection and dis- 
cord by its heresies ; made trouble in the religious soci- 
eties, and did so convince the more though tfiil that they 
left those churches and joined the quakers. They were 
" drawn off* from the superstitious ceremonies, the Jew- 
ish and heathenish traditions, customs and doctrines of 
men," to their own inward teacher, which was better. 

It was no matter, then, what superior claims any so- 
ciety or church made for its purity or sincerity, or how 
simple in its faith and formula of worship ; these did 
not exempt it from the agitation of the quaker 
invaders. In truth, they drew a larger proportion of 
recruits to their ranks from the more modern and hum- 
ble of the existing sects. The credit and esteem the 
preacher received from his coadjutors, were in propor- 
tion to his success in distracting and destroying these 
church organizations, and drawing their adherents to 
the simpler faith, and to thinking for themselves. Not 
so now. The person among them now who pursues 
such a disorderly course, creates a disturbance, or in- 
vades the serenity of quiet, is troublesome and offensive. 
Then, agitation was courted and encouraged, because its 
tendency is always to purify, to stir up the stagnant 
elements, and permit a separation between the decayed, 
the fetid, and the vital, pure and living. It is often 
disagreeable, but it is always healthy. It is better to 
separate the dead from the living before the living be- 
comes infected by contact with the dead, and the whole 
mass decays together. Then quakerism courted agita- 
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tion for its own purification ; for it soon felt the death 
forces were working in it, and it threw off its impurities, 
with individuals and schisms. Now, peace is better 
than purity, stagnation better than agitation, death 
better than disturbance. Then quakerism was aggres- 
sive, convulsive and distracting; it shook the old to its 
foundation, and that only which could withstand the 
overturnings remained. It sifted and separated the 
dross irom the gold, and drew to itself that which would 
help build up and sustain a living, working body. 
Then quakerism represented and* embodied the ad- 
vanced thought and the progressive element of society, 
as against the stolid, stationary conservatism of the 
churches; now it glories in its quiet, formal unobtru- 
sive dignity, claims credit for its modesty and charity 
towards existing errors and popular superstitions, while 
the churches are really doing the work of the early 
quakers, which modern quakerism refuses to do. 

Instead of being foremost and freest as then,in thought , 
speech and work, it is now among the timid and shrink- 
ing, and the laggards in the march of mind and relig- 
ious heroism. It cherishes with tenderness its own 
superstitions, the observances of its own traditions and 
formalisms ; so it is very gentle and indulgent towards 
all others, no matter how gross and mischievous they 
may be. Modern quakerism does not see but they all 
may be just as proper, as good and as true as its own, 
and the parties should not be disturbed in the undis- 
puted enjoyment of them. Of course, while "the beam 
is in thine own eye, thou canst not see to cast the mote 
out of thy brother's eye/' 
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The power of his preaching to explain, but not always to confirm the 
proselytes. — Lack of harmony among: l^is follow^ers.— Trials of the 
new^ organization. — Concessions for peace at the sacrifice of Truth.— 
The incompatibles hard to reconcile.— The trouble with the preach- 
ers; all following, yet quarreling over the "Light." — The different 
errors cherished made the elements repulsive. — The sect or organi- 
zation was the means of holding the repulsive units in contact.— The 
longing of many for some of the old church comforts they had left. - 
Something outward to look at, handle and lean upon. — Unity of 
faith was impossible, so *' unity of spirit was urged as the bond of 
peace." The spirit of truth was relied on to make unity of faith in 
the truth. — Fox had faith in it redeeming the world from error ulti- 
mately through illuminations of the True Light. — This has not yet 
been realized, but these errors have become crystallized and canon- 
ized by the society, with but few to demur.— Lapsing back into the 
old, and adding to them some new superstitions since 1827. — Our de- 
votion to these is greater than it is to the truth. — It is an easier and 
cheaper religion, but its results are not satisfactory. 

As clear as Fox became of those "superstitions, cus- 
toms and traditions and doctrines of men/' he found it 
difficult to get people to see just as he did. While 
many were convinced of the truth on general princi- 
ples by his impressive eloquence, his logical reasonings, 
and seeming almost superhuman courage in propagat- 
ing his convictions, but few were capable of going to 
the extremes he did, either in accepting, teaching or 
carrying them into practice. He soon learned the im- 
portance of the lessons Paul taught in regard to charity. 
Coming from all churches, and from no church, as his 
admirers and adherents did, let their new faith be ever 
so pure and true as an intellectual conviction in the 
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abstract, their feelings, traditions and habits had been 
fixed, and they could not, by simply vMling, undergo 
the transformation that the new faith implied. Fox's 
vivid picture of the corruptions and blindness of a 
hireling priesthood, so united his converts respecting 
them, that their ministry was abandoned, but the ef- 
fects of what they had taught were not so easily sur- 
rendered. They could refuse to go and hear any more, 
but they could not get rid of the effects of what they 
had heard and grown up in as the true religion. 

Some of them left the new society and returned 
to the old. Others followed the lead of tur])ulent 
schismatics, who must have a creed or doctrinal faith, 
and the liberty of the propagandist. Some left be- 
cause of the dissatisfactions and disagreements among 
them, and remained out of all sects. Others swallow- 
ed their griefs, sacrificed their personal preferences, 
and submitted with what grace they could to the 
anomalous condition of the society, and shared with its 
burdens, rather than go back to the churches and to 
the ministry of a hireling priesthood. 

This change of the society, from its militant to its 
comparatively passive condition, was a very trying one 
to those who had invested so much in the movement, 
in labors and sufferings. Concessions, forbearance and 
entreaty, appeal, importunity and remonstrance were 
relied on to effect reconciliation, and harmonize threat- 
ened convulsions, incipient distractions, which endan- 
gered the existence of the organization. The leaders 
had concjuered a peace for themselves against their 
outward enemies ; the more difficult task was now to se- 
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cure one within. It was done only by granting each the 
right to hold his own superstitious views and to advo- 
cate them, but within certain bounds, so as not to be 
too offensive. 

Fox saw this fact and felt the force of it as an ob- 
struction to the entire and full acceptance of the truth. 
The people were more easily converted than conform- 
ed. As anxious as they were to join with and carry 
forward the new, they found themselves not liberated 
from, but continually entangled with, the old. Each 
one brought into the new society his own special doc- 
trinal bias and partialities, for the feelings and habits 
that had grown up with him, and had become a part of 
his religious life and comfort. The difficulty of making 
homologous these incompatibles, was one that soon con- 
fronted them. 

Nearly every one seemed to have a limit as to how 
far he should surrender the old, and how fully he 
could adopt the new. Those that came out from one 
church, brought with them peculiarities that were disa- 
greeable to those who came from any other. Theseceders 
from each sect could see the errors and absurdities cher- 
ished and retained by the converts from all the other 
sects. As soon as the common warfare against outside 
superstition had abated, in consequence of the govern- 
ment recognizing the rights of the quaker to his relig- 
ious freedom, and securing these rights by law, they 
were at liberty to turn attention inwardly towards 
themselves. 

While the common struggle was proceeding, these 
personal differences of religious sentiment were over- 
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looked. Every accession, every coadjutor was receiv- 
ed without a critical inquiry as to just how much or 
how little he believed in the popular errors of the sects, 
or as to how fiilly he endorsed the most pure avowals 
of quakerism. He was welcomed when ready to come, 
even if he brought his church superstitions with him. 
He would count one in the new ranks, and his new as- 
sociations would help liberate him from the thraldom 
of the old. There was a chance for him to grow in 
the truth. 

When the pressure of persecution was removed, the 
internal dissensions commenced. Most of the converts 
from the other sects had held on to their sectarian feel- 
ings, habits, and even opinions, modified or spiritual- 
ized perhaps, and each one in his public service as 
minister or teacher would present them, as he conceiv- 
ed the truth revealed to his mind, and urged them for 
the acceptance of others. Each one claimed to bo fol- 
lowing the "True or Divine Light," in so doing. The 
courage and energy that had been developed against 
their outward enemies, was turned inwardly on one 
another. The most serious trouble in the movement 
now had to be met. It was, if possible, to prevent 
an explosion from these internal conflicting forces. Con- 
cessions, pacifications and admissions, were granted, 
counseled and* accepted. The cast of mind and char- 
acter thai made the aggressive, uncompromising re- 
former ; that was willing to aid in sundering or de- 
stroying -ects or parties for the sake of truth, was not 
the one always the best calculated to reconcile difiTer- 
ences, apologize for errors, or to harmonize conflicting 
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opinions. The errors made the sect necessary, the or- 
ganization essential, to keep the discordant elements 
and forces enough in subjection for the body possibly 
to hold together as a society. The contest was mainly 
among the preachers, the writers and leaders. It was 
to know which peculiar form of superstition, or what 
doctrinal faith, taught by the other sects and cherished 
by many of their own members, should be accepted as 
those of the society. Many of them felt they must 
have some formula ; something for the mind to dwell 
on, for the individual to lean on as a support; some- 
thing without and beyond themselves to help them, to 
comfort and save them. After the heat of the conflict 
had subsided, and they had time to review their early 
church experiences, the happiness they had enjoyed in 
the old faith, and of what it promised to do for them, 
they distrusted the all-sufficiency of the "Inward 
Light;" it was too simple. 

As it was impossible to make unity of sentiment the 
bond of peace, there was no attempt made to exact it. 
The next step was to abandon the militant or belliger- 
ent attitude in the society, and use persuasion, appeal 
and entreaty only, in presenting any particular belief 
or doctrine for the acceptance of the audiences. Kind- 
ness, charity and tolerance were made requisite, and 
counseled towards all. The proper christian spirit must 
be cherished and extended to all who were sincere, even 
if in error. The "unity of spirit^' was to be the bond 
of peace, let the diversity of sentiment be what it might, 
if all were sincere. This seems to have been the basis 
of the early organization of the society. It was the 
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only one, under the circumstances, that could have 
been adopted. There Vfus too much of the old leaven 
of those superstitionH tiiat Fox said be was sent to draw 
people from, still tingeriuf; in the society for an organi- 
zation to be formed for the purpose of carrying out his 
conceptions or convictions of true religion, of original 
quakerism. As has been belbre stated, there were only 
a very few of his generation that were able to sec as he 
saw, or understand aa he did, what constituted a true 
spiritual religion, as taught by Jesus of Nazareth. 

Fox had unbounded faith in the power and all-sufh- 
oiency of the truth. It did every thing iu leading him 
out of superstition and error, and into its own paths of 
light, lite and purity. He could see nothing else than 
that it would lead every honest seeker after it into sim- 
ilar paths, ultimately. When he had succeeded in such 
a general awaketiing of the public mind, and in draw- 
ing so many measurably off from the false and wrong, 
and banding them t()gether in an organization whose 
avowed purjiose and object was to follow the truth, to 
obey the pointings of truth, to promote the truth and 
to cherish the spirit of truth, he evidently anticipated a 
continual growth of the society in that direction. He 
had accomplished marvels in gathering the people to- 
gether out of their old associations, and by the aid of 
his converts and coadjutors had formed the uew socie- 
ty; there seemed to be nothing in the way of the truth 
doing its perlect work ; of triumphing and supplanting 
error. He most certainly believed that these lingering 
relics of the old church doctrines would fade away, 
under the force of truth, and the next generations 
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would be measurably, if not entirely free, from every 
remnant of them. How could it be otherwise, when 
that was the special object of the organization? He 
had great confidence in the "Light and Truth" elimi- 
nating from its borders all superstition. As he said, 
they were of God, and would grow, while all error was 
of the opposite and must fade away. He retired from 
the contest with strong faith and hope in this being the 
speedy result. His last words were to cheer on the work 
of spreading the truth. He knew it could be doue only 
by diifusing the light, and in exposing and exploding 
the wrong. What has the society done since his death 
to purify itself from these inherited superstitions? The 
superstitious element seemed to be in the ascendant 
then, and it has been ever since. They have become so 
incorporated or crystallized and combined iuto the very 
webb and woof of society, that they are generally be- 
lieved to be an inherent, indispeusable element of orig- 
inal quakerism. From that day to this, quakerism has 
been a mongrel religion, an organized, compounded ad- 
mixture of truth and error, religion and superstition. 
In one division of it, since 1827, superstition largely pre- 
dominates; a wide retrocession from the condition the 
sect was in at Fox's death, in this respect. A virtual 
abandonment of faith, either in the " Light " or the 
" Truth," as a guide for the conduct of men ; but near- 
ly a complete return to the grossness of the old super- 
stitions, is to them the terms of salvation. 

The other, more liberal division, cherishes a portion of 
these ancient errors as precious, and has added to them 
new superstitions of its own creation. These though, it 
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cannot be said are wholly its own formation ; they are 
in reality the growth of nearly two centuries. These 
superstitions consist in the reverence for words, terms 
forms and usages, adopted primarily for convenience, 
which have now become objects of veneration and idol- 
atry. Among them are the "Spirit," the " Light,'' and 
other words of the scriptures, with a reverence for 
days, times and occasions, for meetings, for silence, 
for forms and order, and the words of the disci- 
pline. 

In that early day there were ample reasons for con- 
cessions and indulgence in this respect. Ignorance, 
blindness, intolerance and cruelty outside, were impedi- 
ments to the truth. They prompted to persecution ; to 
avoid suffering, they must be deferred to and placated. 
Such reasons no longer exist. There is no danger in 
speaking the plain truth now, if done respectfully. Our 
excuse is not danger or harm to any ; it is our attach- 
ment and devotion to these errors and superstitions. 
They have become much dearer to us than the truth, 
or than the good the truth would bring. They furnish 
us a form, a faith, a routine, which makes our religious 
work familiar and easy. We do not need to think or 
investigate, to risk or experiment. We were born in 
it, have grown to it, it is ours, and all we want. It is 
an easy religion and a respectable one; is accommo- 
dating and subservient. It scarcely claims to be any 
more than a sectarianism, or than on an equality with 
other sects in its pretensions. It has lost sight of its 
origin, repudiates and denies that its work is, or ever 
was, " to draw people off from all superstitious ceremo- 
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nies, Jewish or heathenish customs, traditions and doc- 
trines of men." 

The causes and motives that led to its organization, it 
ignored, as having anything to do with its existence. 
To hold up the standard of Fox to its own membership, 
or to the world, is no part of its duty. It would soon- 
er persecute one who should attempt to do so. It de- 
lights in preserving, protecting, and worshiping the 
language, forms and methods that its ancestors used, to 
carry on their aggressive work. It is happy in this, and 
wonders why God does not bless its faithfulness, with 
the rewards of growth and strength and power in the 
the world, in the conversion and salvation of sinners, to 
his glory and renown. 

In this picture of modern quakerism the official and 
controlling portion of the membership is described ; or 
the policy that presides over and controls the methods 
and management of its technically religious services 
and observances, the spirit and genius of its order, its 
worship and much of its religious teachings. I would not 
include all its membership as heartily subscribing to 
these established forms and usages. There are a large 
and increasing number who have more of the original 
quaker spirit and rational views of Fox, that are not 
satisfied and are ready to accept the more modern 
thought and appliances to promote the truth ; but they 
are too meek, or lack the courage necessary to brook 
the opposition that would be excited in publicly advo- 
cating the change. 

The inherited, established usages, taught them 
through all their religious lessons of the order as exist- 
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ing, is the divine one ; that when their minds have ad- 
vanced, in light and truth, their feelings and supersti- 
tious impressions cannot always be removed from the 
control of their conduct, even against their convictions 
of something better being needed. They lack the 
strength of purpose and moral courage, to take a step 
that would make themselves offensive or unpopular, 
with the dominant power. So that while this more en- 
lightened sentiment exists, it cannot be said to repre- 
sent the active religious control or in any sense the 
policy or principles of the society, or exhibit to the 
world its status or position, as an active religious or- 
ganization. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Disorder in their meetings from ranters and caviiers. — ^Elders appointed 
to preserve order ; to restrain the disturbers, and to encourage the 
rational, instructive speakers. — The language of Fox defining tiis 
mission often repeated. How to get rid of the old and new super- 
stitions of the society. — The higher type of Quakerism, is that Truth 
which makes all free. — Fox was comparatively free from the super- 
stitions which many now defend and practice. To worship or 
reverence a conception is superstition. — Every thing done for an 
outward God, or for salvation beyond the grave, a superstition.— 
Yet meetings should be kept up for the more vital purposes of re- 
ceiving and imparting Light and lessons of truth. — Quakerism is in- 
dividual development of the moral, spiritual and intellectual 
power8,without pretences. 

The establishing or organizing of these early meet- 
ings, and the simple, rational method adopted for their 
regulation and government, was mainly the work of 
George Fox. The few points which their discipline 
then embraced were what their experience proved neces- 
sary, in order to proceed with their religious work; to 
succeed, gain credit, or secure respect. The difficulties 
existing then, always have existed, and are present now, 
in conducting such free meetings as Friends congrega- 
tions were, in the beginning. They were the nucleus 
of attraction for the religiously disaffected, for the dis- 
satisfied, for ranting, unbalanced minds ; for crazy 
zealots and enthusiasts, and all classes of the ignorant, 
free thinkers, that such an agitation as George Fox in- 
itiated, would naturally bring to the surface of society. 
They would center at these few quaker meetings to ven- 
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tilate their visioDH and vagaries, on the claims of being 
impelled or guided by this convenient "true Light," 
or the "Spirit," which Fox had dwelt upon with such 
emphasis and convincing power, as the fundamental 
principle, or basia, for all religious action. Being con- 
verted to this fait!), they had a right to go to these 
meetings, with their avowed messages from the Lord, 
and harangue the people. Ignorant, untrained, illogi- 
cal, destitute of every qualiScation to either edify or 
enlighten, they wi>u Id, regard less of all propriety, per- 
sist in ranting in their wild, incoherent strains- 
taking possession of meetings ; often converting them 
into a bedlam, and thus making the gatherings a 
ferce. It was to prevent these abuses, to restrain this 
class of would be preachers, from so much mischief, 
that Fox had elders appointed, whose functions and 
right it should beti) adopt some means, as peaceably 
as possible, to get rid of this aunoyunce. 

These elders were to be good, solid, consistent men 
and women, whose judgment and counsel would have 
the most weight with this class of disturbers. They 
would go privately to them, and reason and try 
to disuade tliem to restrain themselves from such 
unprofitable indnlgeoce of their gifts. They would 
recognize the authority of such regularly appointed 
representatives of these meetings and generally abide 
by their decisions. This was a good method to rid 
themselves of the evil ; probably the least offensive, 
and on the whole, the most etRcient and satisfactory. It 
worked very well while it was kept within its original 
proper bounds. But as the society and meetings set- 
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tied into the quiet and more conservative channels, and 
the order became more the object of worship than the 
work which suggested the order, the office of elder, as 
a matter of course, changed to correspond. These con- 
servators of peace and order, in sitting in judgment 
over the ministry, could easily rule that a minister, 
who might be faithful enough to duty in searching for 
the truth, to receive revelations in advance of the ave- 
rage, more indolent or indifferent, was not acceptable. 
His testimony might disturb the equanimity of* the 
more worldly and less faithful formal worshiper. His 
religious duty might lead him to point out the changes 
which the gradual inroads of tradition and formalism 
were making to the loss of society. He might excite a 
wave of agitation that would mar the quiet, death-like 
harmony which must be preserved as the fruits and evi- 
dences of their lower standard of quakerism. So that 
the function of elder became, in a great measure, per- 
verted from its original judicious uses, of sifting from 
the ministry the incompetent and unprofitable — the ig- 
norant, incoherent, wild, ranting, misguided enthusiast, 
in being largely used to suppress the abler, because 
more intelligent and clearer sighted, of those who be- 
lieved they had a truth to utter, or an admonition to 
administer. This perversion of the authority was used 
in effecting the separation in 1828. 

Since the separation, the most liberal branch, know- 
ing this aided in producing the breach, and while yet 
humbled by the sad havoc to society that resulted, had 
not sufficiently learned the lesson of danger from the 
exercise of such unauthorized interference. Some of the 
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clearest thinkers, most spiritual minded and gifted speak- 
ers that have appeared in the present century in tlie 
society, have been selected and dealt with by the modern 
elder. The very ablest, that promised to do credit to 
the society by a higher order of ministry, have been 
rebuked, warned, restrained and stifled in their free- 
dom, in only telling the truths which bore unpleasant- 
ly on the formalist. 

This injudicious and imdiscriminatiog course ou the 
part of the elders, sustained generally by the leas en- 
lightened, the devotees to a ri^d formalism that would 
rule out all progress, or all agitation which might lead 
to inquiry, has prodoced ite disastrous effects on the life, 
growth and influence of the society. It has deterred 
many of the younger gifted meiubera from venturing 
in that public service. It has engendered dislike and 
distrust; it has alienated, grieved and disgusteil many 
of the more sensitive and appreciative. Numbers of 
the best class, of the true quaker element, the clearest 
in their vision, hy the aid of the divine Light, have felt 
impelled to leave them as the easiest way of avoiding 
the annoyance and mortification auch a perversion of 
the eldership was producing, A sense of the pres- 
ence of this unwise and despotic spirit, was ever felt 
brooding over the assemblies, repressing the rising 
thought and checking the impulse to express it. In 
tenderness of spirit, love for the order, and unwilling- 
ness to do what might disturb, excite comment, criti- 
cism, or suspicion of motive, the channels through which 
the early ministry flowed are largely closed in the rul- 
ings of modern ([uakerism. Every where we go, nearly, 
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in the society, the universal complaint is, the want of a 
living, intelligent, aggressive ministry. The meetings 
are weak, dull and un attractive. Many of them so re- 
duced as to be attended by a very few, and that, more 
on account of complying with the discipline, that others 
elsew^here may not be disheartened, than from any con- 
scious, vital, spiritual work they are achieving. Yet 
there are talented, capable members in all these places 
who, doubtless, with the proper encouragement would, if 
invited and sustained, do much to revive and edify their 
meetings. Privately, these Friends show their ability 
and interest in sustaining our principles, but the over- 
shadowing power of tradition, the dread solemnity and 
assumed divine character and authority of these places 
and occasions, which is mainly sustained by the posi- 
tion and conduct of the elders, are too much for them to 
encounter, or attempt to overcome, by any pressing 
sense of duty. It is the name and the form, that ter- 
rorizes and suppresses all effort inward promptings 
might suggest. When the meeting is not nominally a 
religious one, the place or the hour does not possess 
this powerful charm over the mind and will. Business 
meetings, union meetings, or others not technically re- 
ligious, held in the places of worship, have no such fatal 
power over the individual. Men and women can speak 
out in these, with freedom and ability. 

This singular state of facts is owned without the dis- 
position to give any intelligent reason for it ; such a 
reason as would be satisfactory to one outside of the 
society and not under the peculiar inexplicable, unseen 
spiritual despotism that hovers over or prevades a qua- 
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ker meetiog for worship. The aenae of aubmiasion, ex- 
cited by the preaence of the eldere and those co-operat- 
ing with them, ia the result of steady training and ex- 
ample from childhood, and can not be overcome when 
light, judgment and coDvictioo ahow the individual 
that this aubraission of apirit is not right, nor best for 
himself or suciety. Here ia one error or weakness that 
has brought us to our present anomalous condition. 

The morbid influence which a falae aenae of the po- 
sition of the minister htts exerted, has done much to in- 
duce this state of things. The dread of becoming sub- 
ject to this influence, of being ridiculed, misrepreaented 
and caricatured for assuming such a high and holy 
fiinction, has not been without its effects in deterring 
many from the thought of engaging in the ministry. 

Thw is all a superstition ; as every morbid turn the 
religious impulses may take from their normal, rational 
development, is the essence and source of superstitiou. 
Those involved in if. cannot see it, they will retort to 
such a charge as a slander and perversion. But that 
does not alter the fact, nevertheless. 

The function of the true niiaister is to enlighten and 
instruct the people on subjects that shall tend to pro- 
mote their practicjil interests. There is nothing higher 
or more holy than this, as simple and secular as it may 
appear to the bigot. There ia nothing in the function 
of the true minister of which any honest, sensible per- 
son need be ashamed or afraid. No criticism or ridi- 
cule need be regarded as more than the silly babblinga 
of the religious lunatic, or the muttering of idiotic 
blindnetSjwhen opposed to such a ministry. Our pres- 
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eut need is courage and conviction, if we wish a change 
for the better, or to rescue society from the collapse to 
which it is tending. 

Through the course of this essay the mission of G^rge 
Fox has frequently been referred to, and his own lan- 
guage quoted defining it. The statements, reasonings, 
inferences and conclusions have all been drawn from 
and based on his conduct and thoughts, as exhibited in 
pursuance of his mission. That he failed in entirely 
fulfilling his- task is no evidence that he was misled, or 
that it was not a true and grand one. He had evidently 
experienced in his own mind the benefits of being drawn 
ofi* "from all superstitious ceremonies, all Jewish and 
heathenish traditions and customs and doctrines of 
men," or he could never have thought of drawing others 
from them. When he ceased from his labors, he left 
the completion of his undertaking to the growth and 
power of truth among the people. It is for us now to 
see how far it has been done, and whether there is any- 
thing remaining for us to do. We know in the more 
conservative, in what is called the orthodox branches 
of the society, an adherence to these "superstitious 
ceremonies, traditions and customs and doctrines" is 
openly avowed and defended. Some of them have de- 
nied the distinctive features of the early faith, and sub- 
stantially gone back to nearly all of the superstitions as 
held by the churches from which George Fox's mission 
was to draw them. They must be re-converted before 
we can approach or reason with them as quakers. They 
must decide for themselves what to do in their anoma- 
lous condition. 
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While there Is no sect or diviBion among the qua- 
kera now that really represents George Fox, the Hicks- 
ite branch claima tw be nearest to the original faith. 
They do practically reject most of the superstitions, 
traditioua, and cuatoms and doctrines of raea, that ware 
popular iu his time, yet they bold to a portion of them. 
There are iodividuals «ho are measurably clear of 
these tuperstitioua, but the literature, the teachings 
and tht policy of maaagement testily to their presence 
and authority in the society, Besides, new supersti- 
tious have been developed, which are scarcely less ob- 
jectionable and injurious than the old, and must be 
placed in hia calegory, where Fox speaks of all auper- 
stitiona, all traditions and customs and doctrines. Some 
of these have been alluded to in the foregoing, but they 
may be grouped together and considered under one 
general head. 

To worship or reverence any thing, a wm-d, a thought, 
a faith, or form, or aet, an observance of a peculiarity, a 
aynibol, a habit (jr tradition, as being divine, or as hav- 
ing anything about it more sacred or holy, or apirituat, 
in any superuatural sense, is a superstition. 

Now the words "Divine Light," the "Spirit," "Rev- 
elation," "Holy Ghost," "Our Lord and Savior, 
"God," and all others words or phrases, whether de- 
rived iVoni scripture, or the church theology, or origi- 
nating with us, if they are usclI to personify any con- 
ception or thought, or used specially in connection with 
religious faith or duties, as separate from other work or 
duties, tbey become a superstition, and as such, confuse 
and mislead the mind. 
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Any words, practices or habits that may be indulged, 
observed, exacted or expected in pursuance of a super- 
stitious acceptance of these words or phrases, are the 
traditions and customs that prove them to be supersti- 
tions by the effects produced. 

To meet together at stated times to worship an out- 
ward God as a special obligatory religious duty, to put 
on solemn faces, to be specially grave, to observe pre- 
cise methods in manifesting our religious sense, to move 
unusually orderly and demure, to the ignoring or 
excluding the courtesies of life, to gather into a reveren- 
tial silence, to wait on an idolatrous Grod as a form of 
worship, called silent worship, to claim to be inspired or 
moved by a God to speak, to preach or pray, in thought, 
word, tone and utterance are our superstitions. 

In speaking the words "God," "Lord," "Christ," 
"spirit," "light," "truth," or any other, or all scripture 
or religious names, terras or phrases in a reverent man- 
ner, or with solemn or suppressed tones, and thus 
cherishing a feeling that there is something superhuman 
or divine, requiring of us holy airs and unearthly 
thoughts and feelings in connection with them, as 
though they represented some power, authority or 
supremacy outside of ourselves and our common human 
nature, is to be subject to "superstitious ceremonies, 
Jewish or heathenish (ancient or modern) customs, 
traditions and doctrines of men." 

The separating of religious work and duty, from 
moral, social and secular concerns and duties, and hold- 
ing them as more sacred, is another form of this super- 
stition. The pretense of doing it for God, and as en- 
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joined on us by him, is another form of the aarae; or of 
doing this special religioua work for the purpose of re- 
ceiving IV reward after death, is still another form of 
superstitiou. Tliese are gome of the superstitions that 
Friends still cling to, and many of them show no dis- 
position to surrender, to be drawn ofi' from, in the lan- 
guage of Fox. 

Fox would not have, neither would any true quaker, 
have these frequent meetiugs abandoned. They should 
be kept up for the purpose of mutual aid iu light, and 
strength and courage. 

Every necessary act or outlay should be sustained, 
that goes to rid the mind of superstition ; and every 
lesson taught, which will show us more definitely what 
we are, what we can become, under the best care and 
wiadom, what our relations are to one another, how we 
can secure the most happiness to ourselves and do the 
most good to others- How to govern our own tempers 
and spirit; how to regulate all our passions and im- 
pulses; how to train and developc our children to the 
highest possible type of life, and all this by legitimate, 
rational means; but not by the frauds, the Uarors, or 
the follies of superstition, under pretence of a sanction 
from an unknown God, or any other supernatural 
authority. 

Let us act intelligL'utly, do everything from a proper 
motion, and from a sound basis. Let us be frank and 
honest, and work m legitimately in religious affairs, and 
aim to accomplish our objects by adequate, appropriate 
methods, as we do our secular work. Let us resort to 
no priestly devices, to no superhuman pretensions, iu 
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any thing we do, or affect to be what we are not. Let 
us not expect God will do for us or others, what we fail 
to do for ourselves, nor give him or the spirit credit for 
what we accomplish by our own sagacity, wisdom and 
energy. Let us not glorify God for what is done, as a 
substitute for our own neglect, indifference or incapaci- 
ty, and countenance this as a superstition. 

The highest type of quakerism, or of the purest re- 
ligion, can not be taught or practiced by the aid of, or 
in connexion with any of these superstitions. They can 
only be taught separate from, and without them. Man 
is not so naturally corrupt and depraved that fraud, 
falsehood and error, are the best adapted to exalt, 
purify and perfect him. If we mix truth with error in 
our teachings, the life and character must and will cor- 
respond with the teachings. If we make men hypocrites, 
pretenders, and unreliable by our superstitions, let us 
own our work and claim the credit of it. 

" The truth shall make you free." Let us teach the 
truth alone ; there is abundance around and within us, 
that we know is true. 

When we teach only the truth, we will have made 
religion divine in its truest sense. When it is elimi- 
nated of all falsehood, it will become a science. Moral 
and social science embraces all there is, or ever was, of 
true religion. We must study and understand it our- 
selves before we can teach it well. To teach and prac- 
tice pure religion, is a far more serious and important 
work than teaching the spurious in any of its forms. 
The religious empiric, or religious bigot, will continue 
to teach the spurious because it can be taught without 
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the study, thought and knowledge necessary in order 
to teach the true. This is why the felse aboiindB, and 
the true is so rarely found. 

All through this effort to give a faithful portraiture 
of George Fox or of his "Religion, Revelations, hia Mo- 
tives and Misbioc," I have interpreted them from the 
deep, under cnrreut of philosophic thought evinced in 
his own writings, and from the testimony of his cotem- 
poraries. William Penn, the most prominent one of 
his own society and an intimate persona! friend, certifies 
to his deep scientific turn of thought, and to his reli- 
gious views being baaed upon, or drawn from the rev- 
elations he received by studyiug the divine through his 
knowledge of outward nature, or the material universe, 
when he Bays- he was " a divine mid a naturalist, and " T 
have been surprised at his questions and answers in 
natural things, and he had in him the foundation of 
useful and commendable knowledge, and cherished it 
everyvikere." That is, in all his reasonings about 
"God," "Christ," the "Bible," and religion, the 
"Spirit," "Light," "Immortality," "Heaven," "Hell," 
"Eternal Life," Ac, which were the themes for specula- 
tive school-men, among ancient scripture writers and 
modern creed makers. He interpreted all these niysti- 
oal words as "a Divine aud a Naturalist" would do it, 
and munt do it, in the light of science; or, in other 
words, of "useful and commendable knowledge." 

As a divine. Fox accepted all visible creation as 
issuing from adivincsource, "The First Great Cause," 
which was his God. He was not a divine, in auy popu- 
lar theologic orthodox sense. Nor was he a divine be- 
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cause he was a leader, or the expounder of the dogmas, 
or tenets of any religious sect, or by the aid of any 
special spiritual, or supernatural power. Nor was he a 
divine in any affected, self-righteous, pharisaical sense, 
for he repudiated all these ; but he was a divine as a 
careful observer, a student, and logical thinker. He 
believed in God as the immanent, omnipresent princi- 
ple, force or power; and " that which may be known of 
God was manifest in him," — was impressed on his in- 
ward consciousness from outward nature ; " for the in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so that 
they are without excuse." Eomans i : 20. 

As a naturalist he recognized natural law, a fixed and 
orderly sequence of cause and effect, through which all 
formations and transformations were produced. As a 
naturalist, he discarded the vulgar, superstitious idea 
that all things existed by the mercy, the favor, or at the 
whims of an idolatrous, arbitrary, or capricious outward 
God ; but his judgment and conclusions respecting the 
nature and function of the Creative Power, in the spec- 
ulative or invisible things of Him, (or it), must be in- 
terpreted, determined and understood " by the things 
that are made ;" and not in accordance with any theo- 
logic doctrines, of creed makers, scripture expounders, 
or any systems represented through " superstitious cere- 
monies, Jewish and heathenish customs, traditions and 
doctrines of men." In this sense only, was he a " di- 
vine aiid naturalist." 
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There is but one way to save the Society of Friends, 
to increase ita uiimerical streugth and moral power; 
that is by individual faithfulness on the part of its 
members in taking up the work embraced in the mis- 
sion of George Fox, where he laid it down, and carry- 
ing it forward to completion. To do this every one 
must be more earnest, diligent, patient and humble in 
seeking the " Light" and " Truth ;" for it is by these 
alone the restoration enn be accomplished. Parents, 
gaardians, nurses, teachers and preachers, must exert 
thejnselves to acquire more general scientific knowl- 
edge. They must be wise, critical and discriminating; 
more devoted to the proper enlightenment and judicious 
training of the children In their earliest infancy these 
should be carefully guarded from all false and silly 
lessons, from idle stories, tales, untruthful novels, or ex- 
citing narratives. Their earliest thoughts, observationa 
and reasonings, should be directed to the simpler facte 
of nature and life. Their inquisitiveneaa should be 
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gratified, by imparting to them useful knowledge in a 
degree and manner adapted to their understanding. 
The nursery and domestic circle should be schools of 
science. They should be encouraged to observe and 
reason. Their lessons should all be serious and earnest, 
and a taste thus developed for sober thought and solid 
instruction. Inquiry should be honestly satisfied. 

Correct personal habits must begin at infancy. The 
closest care should be given to prevent, or suppress 
every improper thought or feeling that might be 
excited by contact with the ignorant, the vulgar and 
corrupt, to whose society they may sometimes be expos- 
ed. Gentleness, kindness and love, must always be ex- 
ercised towards them. Above all, wisdom, firmness, 
calmness and discretion, are essential for those who 
have the care of children. Self-control, patience and 
tact are indispensable in their management. Let every 
one who lacks these qualities, use unremitting exertion 
to acquire them. Make it the study and effort of all 
leisure hours, or whenever the mind is not engaged with 
other pressing and needful cares. 

The hours devoted to gossip, to amuseihents, idle, so- 
cial chat and gabble, or that can be wasted any 
other way, should be given to the problems of develop- 
ing the highest type of juvenile life. Children will- 
be what they are made, by their environments, by the 
neglect or the attention they receive, while forming 
their habits and character. They mill learn ; the im- 
pulse cannot be suppressed, and it depends wholly on 
what lessons and examples are set before them, as to 
what kind of men and women they make ; what courses 
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they pursue, in what they are interested, and how 
their lives are spent. If children do not make good 
citizens, it is mainly owing to the lack of wisdom, the 
incapacity or indifference, of those who have the care 
and training of them. If they are not thoughtful, con- 
scientious and earnest, it is because these qualities were 
lacking in those who have had the charge of them, or 
those with whom they have associated. 

Ethics and social science, facts and experience, are 
becoming more united in demonstrating that human 
beings, in all their types and varieties, are mainly the 
product of their environment, and they are not individ- 
ually responsible for what they could not help in their 
early lessons and the examples set before them. There 
are great inequalities in human opportunities, and cor* 
responding varieties in developments. 

The more favored and wiser must instruct and im- 
prove the less fortunate. The benefits of high moral 
qualities and intellectual culture, should be strenuously 
impressed and illustrated. The science of life should 
be elucidated and expounded to all. 

The order of nature and the validity of divine law, 

should be demonstrated and enforced, as inflexible and 

fixed in their operations. The invariable connection 

between cause and effect in all nature, and in the moral 

and mental constitution of man, should be the every 

day lesson, and become the established conviction. 

God's or nature's laws, not as men descant on them in 

theologic circles, but as they are stamped everywhere 

in matter, and life, should be exhibited as of binding 

obligation forever, under all circumstances. 
M* 
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A knowledge of God and all the duties we owe to 
this conception, and to one another, should be evolved; 
the revelations and a proper interpretation of the 
lessons as furnished us in creation. It should be our 
study and our delight to acquaint ourselves with the di- 
vine wisdom, and to aid the young in its pursuit. 

We are all defective and limited in our knowledge, 
and should be humble students of the manifold lessons 
of life. None should be too proud or conceited to re- 
ceive instruction, even from offensive sources and 
through unwelcome channels. Vanity, ambition or po- 
sition in life, cannot exempt us from the obligation to 
acquire all the light and wisdom within our reach. Pro- 
fessed teachers, preachers and instructors of the young 
cannot be excused for indifference here, nor for their 
incapacity to teach the wisest and best, the most enlight- 
ened thought has discovered. We should be satisfied 
with nothing short of the truest, the purest, the loftiest. 
We must use the rational and divine means by which 
the bodies and souls of men can be saved. We must 
not only work and pray to keep the society in exist- 
ence ; we must train the young by united effort for that 
purpose. 

Our schools and colleges should make a specialty of 
encouraging the thoughtful and gifted, which, by proper 
care on the part of their parents, may embrace nearly 
all ordinarily healthy children, to cultivate and prac- 
tice public speaking. It is the most efficient method of 
exciting thought and logical reasoning. It is not 
enough that the young should know or acquire know- 
ledge, they should have the faculty of successfully 
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communicating it. There is a charm and power in 
eloquence, when devoted to expounding, simplifying 
and making the truth beautiful and attractiye,that will 
move the masses to think and feel, where private labor, 
ever so persistent, without it, has not been successful. 
If to be wise and good, to be a christian, is more de- 
sirable than riches or honor ; if a moral and spiritual 
life is preferable to one of worldly greatness and glory, 
then why shall we not give our best energies, our intel- 
lectual and oratorical powers to win the most desirable, 
the divinest? Why not train the young to public 
speaking, to express themselves logically, forcibly and 
eloquently ? Can we be better engaged than in develop- 
ing our highest capacities, and devoting them to works 
of righteousness ? Let all be educated to become minis- 
ters, preachers of truth. If the society does not need 
them, the world outside does. There will never be any 
danger from having too many good, rational, intelli- 
gent, eloquent preachers. We are opposed to a hire- 
ling, but not to a cultured, enlightened ministry. We 
are in favor of a free ministry, but not of a feeble one, 
such as we now have. 

We should not abate any efforts to train the children 
in the moral virtues, so peculiar to our sect; industry, 
economy, cleanliness, neatness, plainness, order, thrift 
and management, and all others that make up, compose 
and constitute the life of the typical Quaker, without the 
abuses and perversions into Avhich they sometimes run. 

For the excesses or extremes to which even our vir- 
tues may enslave and pervert us, can produce the 
evils of vices and follies. They may become idols for 
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US to worship at the expense of reason, judgment and 
consistency. 

We should learn to practice all our virtues from a 
logical basis ; from a decision produced by the deduc- 
tions of our own minds, and not from counsel, com- 
mand, or the instructions of others. If we are mere 
copyists, imitators, or memorizers, and are virtuous 
because of the drill, discipline and training received, 
we are practicing the will, decision and judgment of 
another, and not those of our own. 

Our education is too automatic ; we have standards 
ftirnished us from the past, and our study and thinking 
are limited too much to the boundaries the past were 
able to reach ; and to traverse subjects with those who 
have gone before us, becomes a routine which we are 
not encouraged to leave or expected to exceed. Our 
education is finished when we can travel in the paths 
others have made, repeat their words and make their 
experiments. Our education makes our brains a deposi- 
tory of the speculations, discoveries and conquests of 
others, and we are pronounced accomplished. To do 
more or go further would excite suspicion, would be 
venturing untried, uncertain, if not dangerous paths. 
A routine morality, a traditional religion are taught, 
encouraged and commended, because they have been 
tried and proved. Our learned men, professors of col- 
leges, principals of schools, our teachers and preachers 
are exponents of the past, and are calling on us to look 
backward for our models and our lessons, and prefer 
we should rest in them. They too often frown upon 
and disparage an original thinker, or the adventurer 
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who attempts to carve a new path, or risks leaving the 
old one. Our children and young people are not taught 
nor required to think, lest dangers should overtake 
them. It is much safer to memorize and imitate, honor 
their teachers and reverence the past, cherish its sou- 
venirs, achievements and traditions. 

To be saved we must change our policy, educate the 
children to think ; teach them logic, and ask them to 
use it rigorously, mercilessly, if necessary, in order to 
get at the truth. We must become worthy leaders if 
we expect to deserve a following or command any in- 
fluence. Wespeak of "The Light" and "The Truth;" 
ne must make them our own, and not suppose the pro- 
nouncing of the words will be of any service to us. 
The shibboleths of the past are only sounds in which 
there is do substance, husks on which we have been 
feeding too long already, and have become iamished 
almost unto death. 

We are timid, fearful, halting, and deserve not the 
rewards of courage, faith and eucrgy. Our pay is ac- 
cording to our work ; we have no cause to repine, to 
sorrow, or feel disappointed. " As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap," was the ancient way of expressing it. It is what 
we expect and desire in husbandry. If we sow the 
wind, we must reap the whirlwind. If we sow weak- 
ness cowardice and shadows, we should not murmur at 
the fruits they yield, the impotency, dearth and decline 
of spiritual life. Our position is a natural, legitimate 
one, and in no wise abnormal or phenomenal ; yet we 
are perpetuating it, blind and unconscious of the causes, 
or the remedy. We are seeking to restore, but ignore 
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the adequate means, and fancy it can be done by sub- 
stituting inferior appliances, such as will keep up the 
forms and appearances of life and power, if not the 
reality. 

We think closer intimacy, more frequent social inter- 
course and intermingling, exchanging courtesies and 
salutations, increasing familiarity and sectarian attach- 
ment, developing simply the social aspects of life, are 
to be the means of lifting us to a higher intellectual 
level, and of promoting more lofty aspirations. It is 
the lack of grasp, vigor, appreciation, the inability to 
grapple with the deeper questions of life, or to labor for 
the solution of the problems and mysteries that sur- 
round and involve our being. We have not been 
trained, and are not skilled in the labors, nor the 
methods, of achieving victories over error, and in 
triumphs for the truth. We have no common cause for 
which to battle and sacrifice, hand in hand, to unite us 
in bonds of closer unity, whether in our failures or con- 
quests. We vainly hope that the gossip and chatter, 
the shallow thought, and simple pastime of social enter- 
tainments, garrulous amusements that tend to create 
and cherish a satisfaction with the superficial, will save 
us. The ephemeral, evanescent, create a distaste for 
the more intellectual and profoundly absorbing, which 
alone can give vigor and momentum to life. Great 
thoughts make great attachments, and draw the strong 
points of character into intimacy and coherence. Some- 
thing worth working for, on which to expend our ener- 
gies, will lift us into a higher communion than the riff- 
raff of personal amusements or the quintessence of sensual 
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delights or social pleasures. Social meetings are good, 
but they should always forward intellectual growth, 
mental improvement, an increase of " True Light," aud 
a stimulus for research as their primary object. We 
are enshrouded in darkness on many subjects connected 
with our welfare, from which most of us are continually 
suiTering, and by which we are dwarfed and misled; 
and if wise, we will devote our leisure and our social 
opportunities, where we can, to imparting and receiving 
more tight. Teachers, instructors and the more intelli- 
gent, should lead, and give tone and turn to these social 
gatherings. They are always marred by a conscious- 
ness of suffering and weakness of those present, or the 
absent. This fact should give motive, and impart 
sufficient stimulus fur more eflbrt to obtain greater 
light on the subjects of life and health, and to know 
how far we are responsible for what we sufl'er or enjoy. 
The acquiescence and half resignation to the old su- 
perstitions, that "God afflicts us, aud we must submit to 
hia mysterious providence," is doing much to make us 
indifferent, reconciled with our ignorance and the mis- 
eries we endure in consequence. The incubus of these 
ancient superstitions is still weighing heavily on us, 
but we prefer to bear it, rather than believe there is 
any escape from the oppression. We seize upon the in- 
terludes and exum])tiojis from our hardships to indulge 
in conviviality, rather than trouble ourselves about the 
causes of our afllictions, or the means within our reach 
to mitigate them, if not to escape many of them alto- 

The most serious mistakes of lite proceed from our 
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ignorance, from the errors we fall into, on account of 
misspent time in our early years. In our greatest vigor 
and love of activity, when the impulses are strongest, 
and the animal forces the most vehement, we lack the 
wisdom, judgment and moral power to guide and direct 
them. It is here our sufferings begin, that torment, if 
they do not entirely blast, all subsequent life. Multi- 
tudes are swept from existence prematurely, and nearly 
all that survive feel that their lives are shadowed and 
clouded, either by their follies and indulgences, or hon- 
est mistakes made through ignorance. Our teachers 
and guides tell us to call on God for mercy, grace and 
forgiveness, instead of showing us that our chief wrongs 
are self-inflicted, and that the only way to escape them 
is through light, knowledge, and obedience to the divine 
laws. 

All our social occasions should be improved by de- 
voting them largely to lessons expounding and exem- 
plifying the mystery of the divine power ever present 
and active, to reward and punish us according to our 
deeds. All the falsehoods and follies imputed to a vin- 
dictive or capricious Providence, should be exposed and 
exploded, likewise a faith or trust in any power or Prov- 
idence to save people from the just and natural penalty 
for their ignorance, no matter how humble, or honest, 
or pious they may be. Social joys or friendships, pleas- 
ures, elegant accomplishments, attractive manners, or 
popular favor, can not save or • serve as substitutes for 
neglect of knowledge, nor prompt obedience to the dic- 
tates of the highest wisdom and truest Light attainable. 

The older and experienced are, or should be, the true 
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and natural teachers of the young. They have lived 
long enough and had opportunitiea to learn. If they 
have closed tlieir eyea, and spurned the leaaona taught 
by the school of experience, and blindly attempt to lead 
the young Into a rejjetition of their own stupidities, fol- 
lies and roietakea ; of resting in ignorance and trusting 
in an external God or Christ, as u mystical savior, to 
deliver them from the iiains and penalties of their trana- 
gressions, they should not murmur at the shortcominga 
of the children, or at the decline of society. 

George Fox was opposed to classical learning for the 
young, and every true quaker should be, unless under 
the guarded care of intelligent and capable teachers, 
leat in learning the languages, a faith in the wretched 
superstitions and ancient mythologies should be im- 
bibed with it. The ])oiaoii and mischief of such a feith 
is far more to be deplored than could ever be compen 
Bated for, by the knowledge of a dead language buoh 
learning has generally been decidedly pernn lous, en 
listing the mind in the faith and in defence of the errors 
and abaurditiea of a long past darker age, and the 
idolatrous imaginings and vain speculations of gentile 
natione. Their thoughts drilled in with the language, 
through years of study, become incorporated as a part 
of the mental life aud growth, and are seldom dii<placed 
in after years. The integrity of the mind is destroyed, 
so far as to cling to old errors, in preference to freaher 
truths. Ko it ia enalaved rather than enlightened, too 
often, by these classical studies. 

Then the vanity of being scholastic bred, with auch 
perversions of the mind, generally places the iiidi- 
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vidual in his own conceit above, or beyond, a regard for 
truer, simpler lessons from humbler teachers. It is 
more difficult to teach such the lessons of true wisdom, 
than it is those who have never been enslaved by the 
superstitions of the classics. 

The learned in the clerical profession, seldom ever 
surrender their faith in this ancient lore. The doctrines 
of what is called orthodoxy in religion, owe their origin 
and perpetuation to the lessons embraced in these 
studies. Most of the persecutions and martyrdoms in 
the church, sprung from quarrels about what they did, 
or did not, teach. 

Friends have suffered from persecutions without and 
from the false brethren within, who have been victims 
of these ancient classic doctrines and dogmas. A know- 
ledge of them with most people can scarcely fail of 
doing more harm than good by their demoralizing ten- 
dencies. It may enable us to read these old authors in 
their own tongues, who were once considered the foun- 
tain of all true learning. But it is no longer so, for 
the discoveries, the knowledge and the teachings of this 
age, far transcend in usefulness and truth, all that was 
ever known in Greece or Rome. We have it in our 
own venacular, then why waste our time in rumaging 
and groping in the misty past, to find the little that was 
really good, while we overlook the abundance at our 
own doors. 
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iioii. or the truth, Is based on ivieiice.—No oUier 
achlnBor itBbould be allowed.— The yinjurleg of ranpitical lesoh- 
an inteUi^ut tniulBtry. — Tlie evils of a auper- 
sin iipretended supernatural iniipitation.— The 
eTlls 111 litit illiiBlon a auparelitloti.— The proper use at Meeting 
Houses and CborchcH,— Modem times should nut be mntniled h; 
ancient ideas.— We are to worstiip the God in man.— Sleelings will 
be well attended fur tliat— Thiji is no oriKlnll view.— It was the be. 
Hef of the Bncieni, Jewisli and Chiistian writera.- Eff^da of truiit' 
Ids in authority.—"The letter kilieth. the spirit maketh olive" and 
saves,— Use modern langiiaBe and thoughts.- Real knowledse. not 
rDmanoe, ia needed.— OrlgiTi of Uomanee.— Tiie taste for fietion.— 
The eoimseland exumple of Jebusand Geur^ Foe, 

Our most valuable knowledge is an aocjuaintance 
^ritb the scieucea, and particularly the science of ethics 
or morality aud sociology, or the science of social life, 
that our conduct in our moral and social relations may 
be intelligent, wise and logical. We should make these 
sciences our special study. They contain the modern 
divine revelation. We can have no clear, coneiateat 
view of our rights, duties and responsibilitiua, without 
these studies and a knowledfre of their principles, let 
our empirical notions or speculations, be what they may. 
If we make science— or the truth — the base for our 
reasonings and deductions, it will liberalize us so that 
we can seldom disagree. It will make ua charitable 
aud ptitient with each other, for we will have no dogmas 
to worship nor to quarrel over. 

The sciences will reveal to us the will and wisdom of 
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God, of which most people know so little and talk so 
much, misleading themselves and one another. Every 
ignorant, unscientific person, pretentious with empirical 
conceits and with the popular lessons of sectarian big- 
otry in some of its shades or degrees, supposes he knows 
what is the will of God, and thinks he can teach it — as 
we find many of such trying to do — should be rebuked 
and restrained if possible, until better informed and 
made capable of teaching an intelligent, scientific and 
consistent idea of God and the divine order and wisdom. 
No one should be encouraged to instruct the young in 
theology or morals, who does not do it in accordance 
with the principles of science ; which should be simpli- 
fied and made clear and comprehensive to the juvenile 
mind. Nothing so destroys a child's faith in absolute 
truth, and in the capacity of human nature to under- 
stand it, or trust in it as a guide, as do the deceptions 
practiced, and the falsehoods taught it — sincerely and 
conscientiously perhaps — by its parents, the preacher, or 
many lessons it may learn of religion, piety and duty, 
as found in religious literature. Children grow up this 
way who despise and reject reason and common sense in 
religion. 

This accounts for the narrowness, obstinacy and in- 
capacity, seemingly, of the masses to appreciate facts 
and evidence, logic or reason ; or to receive any light 
sufiicient to show them their errors, or to enable them 
to surrender the false and accept the true. When it 
may be shown that these false views are working mis- 
ery and mischief wherever they are held, it seldom has 
any influence in making a change. If teaqhers fmi 
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preachers could know how much mischief they are 
doing in attempting to instruct others in lessons and on 
subjects they do not understand, surely, if they have 
any proper sense of right, or regard for the welware of 
their fellow-beings, they would desist, and first prepare 
themselves with the proper knowledge, with the best 
attainable, as George Fox did ; so that they can face 
and confute error and confound its champions where 
ever found. What great loss society suffers from weak, 
incompetent, illogical, ignorant teachers! Many of 
whom, under the fervor of religious enthusiasm, are 
humbly and sincerely pursuing their vocation — from a 
sense produced by this same kind of teaching that they 
are obeying God, and serving man — and are assured that 
it is so, from the satisfaction it brings to their own minds. 

The prejudice in the society against an educated or 
intelligent ministry has been indulged to the extent of 
making some think that intellectual culture or studious 
thought and substantial general knowledge are not 
necessary for a minister of the gospel of (Christ, or wis- 
dom.) This is a perversion, or an abuse, of their testi- 
mony against a hireling ministry. So strong is the 
delusion that education is an objection, that those who 
think so refuse to inform themselves, and oppose others 
in the ministry, who think intelligence is necessary for 
a useful or successful minister. 

People who obstinately prefer ignorance, and justify 
it in others, are obstacles that must be removed before 
we can unitedly go forward. Their blind and bigoted 
notion that a mystical inspiration or revelation, is to be 
the qualification, must be corrected. 
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If this class of preachers can not be brought to a 
more enlightened view of the ministry, they must be 
invited and required to take a back seat and withheld 
from corrupting the minds of the young with the per- 
nicious fallacy. Let every one interested in the {mto- 
gress of society frown upon and promptly testify against 
such delusions, that they may be banished from our 
midst. This absurd belief has done much to deterio- 
rate and reduce the society to its present low level. 

Our meeting houses were mostly built for the wants 
of the past. They were used then to supply what was 
felt to be their necessities. But what was adapted to 
past generations of ignorance is not adapted to this, nor 
will be to those that are coming after us. Much of the 
indefinite generalizings, scripture quotations, common- 
place ramblings, incoherent cant and verbiage called 
preaching that was current then, must be abandoned 
now, for modern enlightened views will not accept or 
countenance it. 

What was called worship, and passed for religion, 
and much of the preaching in connexion with them, is 
not adapted to society now ; but are opposed to its in- 
terests and to the truth as it is seen to-day, with our 
clearer light and greater revelations. We can do no 
good comparatively by continuing to use these houses 
as we too long have done, to support traditions, usages 
and forms, that have grown out of date, and now only 
exist as obstructions to something better adapted to our 
present needs and requirements. They must be more 
and more used as schools, where young and old may 
teach and be taught lessons of wisdom, as revealed in 
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divine law ; where the rayateries of life and ita capabil- 
is, can be more more fully learned and uuderstood. 

¥here wiser and clearer views of God and the diviue 
y may be taught, than we have on record as be- 
lieved by the ancients, and aa found iu sci-ipture. 

* Instead of using our houses like the ancient heathen 
wd, as temples, where they met to worship their gods, 

tad imitating them, we must worship Gtod "in spirit 

ind io truth," as Jesus recommended, Paul taught and 
George Fox practiced. (See also Barclay's Apol. 
Prop. XL, page 353.) We must not meet in them to 
worship an outward, unknown God, but to do homage 
to the God or good that is in us, and try to increase 
that, by intelligent effort in instructing one another and 
increasing our wisdom. Whatever earnest, well-directed 
labor we give to the task of enlightening each other in 
the "mysteries of the kingdom," whatever we can do to 
impress on the mind and consciousne^, the authority of 
divine law, and reverence for its requirements in the 
way of obedience and resignation to ita ojierations, will 
be the most acceptable worship we can perform. Jesus 
taught his disciples that the God and the Kingdom of 
God, or heaven, in man, was the object of the greatest 
solicitude. Nearly all his parables were used to illus- 
trate and enforce this simple spiritual truth. 

This was the primary and vital work of George 
FoK, and we must return to this primitive pure faith, 
if we wish not to waste our time in upholding "super- 
stition and heathenish traditions," We must intro- 
duce radical changes, in accordance with the spirit of 
the age and our spiritual needs. We must not allow a 
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reverence for the past to restrain us from effecting any 
and every change to make the meetings lively ,iiiteresting 
and instructive. We must ascertain the real wants of 
human beings, how to best qualify them for doing 
wisely and thoroughly every duty towards themselves 
and each other. God does not ask or need our services, 
or worship, only as we can perform it profitably for the 
good (or God) in our fellow man. We must banish 
the heathen idea of worshipping an outward personal 
God from our minds, Instead of catering to our fears, 
or our superstitions, let us direct all our efforts to de- 
velop the divine intelligence. Let every one who goes 
to meeting, leave it with a clear conciousness that wis- 
dom has been gained, and light increased, faith strength- 
ened and courage renewed, to do more, to act wiser, by 
shunning the wrong, correcting the false, and pursuing 
the right with cheerfulness and hope. 

The life, interest and strength gained at each meet- 
ing, would remain fresh, as a stimulus to attend the 
succeeding one for additional light, ftirther aid, and 
clearer evidence, of the excellence of truth, and under- 
standing how to conform to its dictates, in all our 
thoughts and conduct. We are willing to work for 
certain and adequate pay. When we know we are the 
wiser and better for attending these meetings, we will 
not need persuasion, nor appeals to our gratitude nor to 
the discipline, to go there, merely for the purpose of sup- 
porting an idolatrous, a heathen institution and habit. 
If properly conducted, the quickening influences and 
the exhilaration they would produce, will be so grate- 
ful that no additional motives will be needed to draw 
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the people to the true spiritual strength and enjoyment 
they will impart. 

I need not prescribe in detail how the exercises shall 
be arragned or conducted, or what special subjects or 
order be adopted; these may safely be left to the 
** Spirit and Light" of those prepared to initiate the 
change. There need be no deviation from gravity, dig- 
nity and good order. The elderly will be present to set 
good examples in this respect. Those interested would 
meet with a common motive and act guardedly for the 
sake of the common good. If intruders should disturb, 
they could be restrained, as they now are sometimes, 
either by kindness or by the proper authorities. There 
will be less danger of discord or disturbance because of 
the interest all will have in helping to conduct them 
properly, and reaping the greatest advantages from 
good order. 

If we are not prepared for a change, as here outlined, 
we must be prepared for the continued decline now in 
process. One by one the meetings will go down, the 
houses be vacated and sold, till the society will gradu- 
ally fade out. We are out of the spirit and purpose of 
our times ; we cannot restrain or control the progress of 
events. If we wish to live after the revolution that 
society is passing through, in regard to religious faith 
and thought — even in most of the orthodox churches — 
we must conform to the brighter light the century is 
bringing us. We must keep pace with the march of 
mind and adapt our methods to existing conditions. 
We cannot stay the commands of God as received 
through our increasing higher revelations. It is in vain 

N 
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to resist the decrees of Providence by our obstinacy or 
our blindness. 

I record these views with the most solemn earnest- 
ness, and reverent sense of their wisdom and truthfulness. 
Not because the revelations are mine, or that I see it so 
alone, or that they are peculiar to me as the vagaries 
of a distracted mind, or, are all a Utopian vision. They 
are not new or original, but have been foreshadowed 
and indefinitely expressed by sages, philosophers and 
thinkers in all historic times. The purest lessons they 
taught, the great abstract truths they enunciated, con- 
tain them ; if not in words by inference and implication. 
They are indicated in prophecy, in language which 
when fully understood in its breadth and depths, means 
but the same thing. 

Isaiah says when that time comes, " they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying know the Lord : for they shall all know 
me from the least of them unto the greatest of them." 
No priest or preacher, nor sacrifices, nor observances, 
will then exist or be needed, to introduce men to an 
outward, personal God. Then men need not keep up 
forms, or listen to either learned, or unlearned sermons, 
professing to explain God or his attributes or his imag- 
inary designs or intentions concerning men, or his mis- 
erably devised human schemes or contrivances for saving 
them, nor of his vengeance or love, nor of future re- 
wards or torments in store for them after death. Such 
teaching shall no longer be heeded or believed, for he 
will teach all himself directly ; and he never teaches such 
lessons, therefore they should not be taught or accepted. 
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" What is to be known of him is manifest within us," 
and to every one of us; and no one can really know 
any more of God as an abstract individual personality, 
independent from matter, than another. But all shall 
know him [operating through matter, producing his 
marvelous spiritual manifestations, just in proportion 
to the faithful effort they bestow and to the ability, 
wisdom and opportunities afforded them to fathom, to 
interpret and comprehend the divine mystery. His grace 
is sufficient for us ; without the interference of deluded 
and designing men, devoted to darkening and pervert- 
ing his ways. Christ (or wisdom) is the Light, the 
Truth, the way. " You need not that any man teach, 
save as the anointing teacheth you all things, and is a 
truth, and no lie." But it is unnecessary to multiply 
authority, or to quote from any book the words or 
letters it may contain. The paper, the binding, the 
ink, the words and letters in one book, are no more 
sacred than those of another. It is this looking to 
authority, to what has been recorded as men's thoughts 
and visions, in the gloom and mists of the long ago, 
and trusting so in the letter that purports to contain 
those thoughts, and which the letter itself declares, it 
killeth those who look to it or trust in it, depend on it, 
or are guided by its authority, that has brought us, as a 
society, where we are. 

If we want to be saved, and are willing to do what 
we can for that purpose, we must first, as soon as prac- 
ticable, abandon the course which has long been killing 
us. We must leave the dead past, the confused thoughts, 
the uncertain words, the letter that killeth ; because it 
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belongs to a dead past, is not understood, but tends to 
bewilder and distract, to divide and destroy, and to kill 
those who look to it as authority. Where it does not 
lead to controversy and quarrels, divisions and spiritual 
death among its votaries, it kills them through a differ- 
ent, an opposite effect it produces. It kills them by the 
blindness, stupidity and submission it engenders; the 
indifference and incapacity it creates ; the torpor, life- 
lessness and spiritual death which are its results. This 
is the way we are as a society, being killed by the letter. 
The sooner we can get away from the traditional letter, 
and wholly from it as authority, the better for us, the 
more hope for restoration to life. 

Let us live to-day, and not in the past, in either 
thought, w ord or deed. We can understand our own 
lives, our wants and needs, our own language, thoughts 
and words. In these respects we are far better off than 
were the past. Let us use this modern Light, these 
greater advantages, for our good every way, for our 
spiritual as well as for our tem])oral prosperity. We 
have left the dead past in many things, and have no 
compunctions about it; why not then in the most im- 
portant one, our religion, where we still retain it, and 
where it is doing so much mischief for us. It is our 
effort to adhere to the dead letter the fetid carcass of 
the past, that is poisoning our life blood, destroying our 
spiritual senses, and weighting us with slow disease that 
threatens our ultimate death. 

Let us discard the past, and adopt all the freshest and 
best appliances of the present. Use modern language, 
in its definite simple purity in our public discourses, as 
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we mostly do in private life. We must aim entirely to 
enlighten the mind, increase the knowledge and improve 
the understanding. We must teach what we know, 
and let every thing else alone. Speculations, theories 
and platitudes are pernicious, and must be abandoned, 
whether in Bible, or our own language. It is what we 
know and are able to do, that is to save us. What we 
feel and believe is what has led us astray. There is no 
light in believing or feeling; the best they can do, is to 
incite us to get the light by which we can determine 
whether they are false or true, worthy or unworthy. 

It is knowledge we want; not faith or belief, fancy or 
fanaticism. The former is light, truth, spirit; the lat- 
ter are our enemies, because they are hostile, and war 
against the former. The pernicious idea that faith or 
belief, as such, is a virtue, cannot be too soon discarded 
nor strongly reprobated. It assumes the name of re- 
ligion, and claiming to be the "Light,-" it misleads, 
disparages or denies the " True Light " or knowledge, 
to which it claims to be superior. Our meetings can be 
truly religious when they are devoted to the truth, and 
teach it as revealed by what we call science. It must 
be illustrated, demonstrated and taught, be impressed 
and understood, as it is when taught elsewhere. We 
must substitute the real, the substantial, the spiritual, 
the true for the pretences that have too long taken their 
place. 

It is our determined adherence to the romance, or to 
the mysteries and miracles taught by the Romans — 
which is the meaning of the word romance — that bars 
out the light and obstructs our spiritual growth. It 
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was the ancient subjects of the Roman empire, who 
were the writers of the New Testament. The heathen 
mysteries and miracles which they had been educated 
to believe in, and never abandoned, even after they 
professed to be converted to Christianity, that were io- 
corporated with and become a part of what are now 
called the gospels. The Romans being the authors of 
this faith and literature, as it has come to us, when we 
speak of it in English, we call it romance. The Greeks 
wrote the New Testament, but they were Roman sub- 
jects, so what they believed and wrote of the miracu- 
lous, is properly called romance, whether in the gospels 
or out of them. They are all from the same source, 
and the fact that some of them were manufactured for 
and placed in the New Testament, does not make them 
any less romance, or any more true or reliable by being 
found there. We very properly discourage the children 
reading modei^i works of romance, and ancient romance 
as found in classical literature, at or before the time the 
New Testament was written and believed in by them 
who wrote the latter ; yet we destroy the efficacy of our 
testimony against romance by encouraging the reading 
of and believing the romance placed in the scriptures. 
So long as we do this, and teach our children to give 
any credence to the miracles and mysteries — the ro- 
mance of scripture — we are training them to believe in 
romance, and are cultivating a taste for reading it 
elsewhere. 

If a taste for fiction, tales, marvelous adventure and 
extravagant stories is created by our encouragement of 
practices and habits of thought connected with romance, 
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we should Dot reproach the children, but ourselves, for 
that kind of literature. If we ask them to ignore and 
not trust in the exercise of their rational powers, by 
which alone they can discriminate between the false 
and the true, and so believe anything they may find 
recorded, because it was written in a darker age, or 
with a different understanding, and for a different 
people, how are they to discriminate as to what to be- 
lieve or what to reject' in the writings to which they 
may have access. Parents must not blame them if they 
misjudge sometimes. If you insist on them devoting 
their attention and contemplation of the romance or 
the writings of the Romans, in spiritual things, do not 
blame them for their love of romance in temporal 
things. And if romance should become the intellectual 
food they crave, you should not feel disappointed if 
their reasoning faculties are never developed, and they 
never acquire any moral strength or firmness ; or, if in 
maturer years, they should lose faith in romance, should 
reject it, and all ideas of religion with it, and give 
themselves up to infidelity and unbriddled sensual 
indulgence. The rational powers must be subverted 
and subjected before the mind can assent to the ro- 
mance, the mysteries and miracles of the so-called 
orthodox faith. It must be closed against the visita- 
tions of the " True Light." 

It virtually forbids us to "Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you." Because these acts involve the exercise of 
our rational, investigating, searching powers. It for- 
bids us indulging in "the spirit of truth, which will 
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guide into all truth," out of romances, superstition and 
error; "from all heathenish customs, traditions and 
doctrines of men." While we cherish any of these 
romances of scriptures, we can not have " the spirit of 
truth;" because we love them more than the truth; 
they blind our vision and close our minds against 
" the spirit of truth." I do not impugn the sincerity 
and earnestness of those who have not the Spirit of 
Truth ; they are not to blame altogether, for the train- 
ing and faith others have imposed on them. 

I say imposed upon them, for the language of ro- 
mance is not that with which to begin the lessons of an 
intelligently religious life. It is not addressed to any 
of the five senses nor to the understanding. That is 
the reason it has so largely failed ; so much effort ex- 
pended that has been wasted or without adequate re- 
sults. It is true, that it has been the means of restraining 
many indirectly from the grosser habits of immorality, 
and to conduct that has been measurably upright and 
exemplary. But the language of romance appeals to 
the lower elements of our nature, to our fears, our 
imagination and marvelousness. Our feelings, impulses 
or our instincts are moved, and we are subbjected to 
discipline and subserviency through them. While chil- 
dren are young, tender and ignorant their feelings can 
be wrought upon and directed into agencies of restraint. 
By keeping these lower elements alive, through regular, 
frequent and fervent appeals to them, and under a 
state of constant excitement through infancy, childhood 
and youth ; and from exposure, or opportunity of hear- 
ing anything in opposition to such teachings that might 
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invalidate theni, create a doubt or excite the mind to 
inquiry and reasoniug, till habits are formed, and sta- 
bility in liie secured, they have not always failed. 
Timid, delicate, impressible natures are saved this way 
from excesses of passional indulgence, and from being 
victimized through the influence of immoral lessons 
and examples. 

This language of romance is better adapted, or more 
likely to be auccesafui on those who have not been 
taught to reason or encouraged to investigate. Women, 
who have generaily been taught that it is coarse and 
niasculioe to reason; and thai it exposes them who in- 
dulge in it to the stigma of being "strong-minded," and 
who therefore do not trust to the understanding or 
judgment, are more largely than men, swayed by ro- 
mance. Theu they are less exposed to temptation, by 
being confined more in their homes, and to the gentler 
and more uniform influence of quiet domestic life. 
The con&equeiiee is, they mainly keep up our churches, 
priMupted to it by the emotions or feelings, their hopes or 
fears, thus excited more than through iutelligent con- 
viction. 

If George Fox could do no better than use the lan- 
guage of romance, he evidently was often much embar- 
rassed ; and tried to avoid the m'sapprehenaion it waa 
producing, by defining it in simpler words. God, Lord, 
JeauB Christ, Holy Ghoat, il?pirit. Angels, Lamb, I>evil, 
Satan, Beelzebub, Enemy, Heaven, Hell, and all the 
powers, properties and purposes imputed to these, and 
the vast amount of literature for which they have been 
the texts and staple, the leading characters in the 
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drama or tragedy, — he tried to simplify or interpret into 
sensible, understandable terms. He brought them as far 
as he safely could from the misty realms, and vague 
visions of the past ; from the unknown regions of space, 
from pictures and fancies of the imagination, to real 
life, and only as terms to represent every day experiences. 
He wished to take all the romance out of them as 
ancient methods of representing thoughts and feelings. 
They were nothing to him, as the language of mythology, 
or rather worse than worthless, for they meant nothing 
that could be understood, or that was cognizable to the 
senses, or that could make us wiser, or give us intelli- 
gent control of our animal impulses. So he placed them 
as Jesus and Paul did, within us. The God, or Lord, 
or Christ, or Holy Ghost, that was not in us, and making 
us better by being there, was of no use to us. If the 
ancients manufactured these, and used them as symbols, 
or figures ; or, if the more ignorant supposed they were 
in some external seuse, realities, and were led into de- 
lusions and follies by their conception, it is no reason 
that we, with better opportunities, should continue for- 
ever under the same infatuation. Fox tried to convert 
ancient romance into modern reality. Human beings 
were the temples of God, of the Holy Ghost ; the Lord, 
or the Christ, was within us, or a part of us, that was to 
save us. The Spirit, the Light, the Truth, that we 
could acquire and possess, was to guide, direct and pre- 
serve us ; and not any God or Christ that exists or ever 
did exist any where else, or at any other time. 

What we most need now is to take George Fox's 
thoughts and intentions, his motives and objects, and 
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express them in simple, sensible, scientific English. 
Drop all this romance, and never use these names or 
words, in our teachings, without interpreting them from 
the ancient into their scientific, rational meaning. 

We should use them as seldom as possible in inpart- 
ing instruction to the young, and when we have occa- 
sion to quote them from ancient writtngb or from later 
teachers, be sure to make the learner understand the 
difference between the romantic and the rational view 
attached to them. They are mostly heathen terms 
titles of their divinities, and we should abandon them 
all, as George Fox did many of them, when he refused 
to use them for the names of the days and of the months 
to which those who continued to honor mythology 
applied them. Children whose religious instruction is 
given through these terms, and who adhere to them, 
never understand what true religion is, never have a 
positive knowledge, or solid, satisfactory ground for their 
faith. It does not enlist or satisfy their understanding 
or judgment; it is merely traditional and empirical, 
and fails to establish intelligent conviction, and to re- 
tain their confidence when strong temptations, or the 
more powerful influences of their passions, or the allur- 
ing and insidious lessons of the wily deceiver are 
adddressed to them. The consequence is, they too often 
fall, or wander from the paths of rectitude, are cast 
away; or, abandon entirely the distinctive sects and 
dogmas in which they were trained, and we wonder 
why it is so. We look upon it as something mysteri- 
ous in human nature, while in reality it is nothing 
but the legitimate results of the false teachings, for 
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which our ignorance or incapacity is immediately re- 
sponsible. 

Of course, to many, these views will seem like heresy, 
but they are only what have been prophesied and an- 
ticipated by many of the wisest and best men of the 
past, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, Jesus and his apostles, as 
in the scriptures. They are what Fox and some of the 
earlier Friends foresaw and tried to introduce. Elias 
Hicks of the present century fully anticipated them, io 
the words of his ietter to William Poole 12th mo. 7th, 
1823. "But as I am looking forward in the faith that 
greater and brighter things will be opened to a succeed- 
ing generation than /, and the people of this generation 
can bear, this makes me unwilling to leave anything of 
my experience that might tend to hinder the reception 
of those new, advanced revelations. The scriptures and 
writings of primitive Friends are the strongest bul- 
wark made use of to silence new openings oF truth on 
the minds of the faithful of the present day." He 
meant by this the advance of freer, clearer scientific 
thought on the subject of religion ; that might be more 
than even he could bear with, his liberal, progressive 
ideas. He meant that the time was coming when the 
people would grow away from or out of all superstition, 
which he had not been able to do ; yet he was in ad- 
vance of most of his friends. He could not have 
meant that these new revelations would be in an oppo- 
site direction, towards the Catholic church, because the 
people of that generation could have borne that with- 
out a shudder, and the masses would have rather en- 
joyed it. We need courage to receive these *'new openr 
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inga of tntth on the minds of the faithful of the present 
day." We have lost much by cowardice, spiritual 
weakness and unfaithfulness. 

All I ask of any is, to be humble, charitable, docile 
and patient, that they may be in an attitude favorable 
to the "Spirit of Truth ;" that by its guidance they may 
relinquish all error, and be disenthralled from its 
bondage; and realize the fact that the "Truth shall 
make you free," and know in their own experience the 
force and fullness of the sublime sentiment ascribed to 
Jesus, in the language addressed to Pilate, as repre- 
senting his life and mission : "To this end was I born, 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the Truth." The more Truth we have and 
live in, the nearer we are to Christ, wisdom. Heaven, 
to the divine kingdom on earth, the better we will be 
prepared to enter into the fruition of the highest and 
best in time or eternity. 

THE END. 
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